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Foreword 


Capitalism began to develop intensively in India after the 
First World War. According to League of Nations statistics, in 
the 1920s and 1930s, India was among the top ten countries 
in the world in terms of its level of industrial development. So- 
ciologists and economists of all schools began to study the coun- 
try in this context. Several works appeared in the West, writ- 
ten by subjective sociologists and economists, who strove to ap- 
ply the pattern of capitalist development in the Western coun- 
tries in order to demonstrate that India would develop in the 
same way. The facts showed, however, that this was not the 
case. Although India was, indeed^ following a capitalist course 
of development and advancing faster now than before, al- 
though, like all other countries setting out in this direction, it 
was subject to the natural historical law of socio-economic de- 
velopment discovered by Marxism-Leninism, it was following 
this course in its own very specific way. 

India’s capitalist development had inherent specific features. 
Above all, a particular combination was observed of several 
economic structures surviving from economic formations of a 
precapitalist type, with the leading and rapidly developing cap- 
italist structure, the subordination of the whole economy and 
all its sectors to the world capitalist market and, of course, 
primarily that of Britain, the metropolitan country. This re- 
quired comprehensive analysis and consideration of all these 
specifics, something that could not be achieved by objectivist 
political economy or bourgeois sociology and the vulgar eco- 
nomics of determinism. 

In order to study India, especially its countryside, where 
about 85 per cent of the population of several hundred mil- 
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lion is concentrated, only one methodology could be used at 
all fruitfully, that is — the Marxist-Leninist methodology of 
materialist dialectics. , .. . . 

In this book, the author has tried to present an integral 
work studying one of the most critical periods of and a turn- 
ing point in the colonial exploitation of India by British impe- 
rialism — that of the pre-crisis “flourishing” and the develop- 
ment of the world economic crisis from the end of the 1920s 
to almost the mid-1980s. The socio-economic analysis in this 
work discloses the evolution of India’s agrarian structure. It 
covers chiefly the period between the two world wars, which 
was one of persistent and nation-wide anti-imperialist strug- 
gle and, in a number of Indian provinces, also of an anti-feu- 
dal movement among the peasantry. It should be noted that 
it is precisely this period that is covered at best fragmentary 
in contemporary socio-economic literature. 

The material the author has managed to utilise is, for the 
most part, unique, especially the many volumes of the British 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1927) and the re- 
search carried out by the Indian Banking Enquiry Committee 
for the Central Administrated Areas (1931). Extensive use of 
this material, together with the results of the All-India Popu- 
lation Census of 1931, has made it possible to recreate clear 
types of representatives of exploitative groups, to show quite 
clearly the economic policy pursued by British imperialism in 
the Indian countryside, as well as the differences in the posi- 
tions of the exploitative strata in India in relation to the peas- 
antry and the land question. 

The research is also based on the use of now rare material 
(with which even experts on the social problems of India are 
unfamiliar) on the agrarian question and the condition of the 
peasantry, the development of capitalism and class differentia- 
tion in the countryside, the agrarian policy pursued by 
British imperialism — material that was published by almost all 
the leading newspapers and journals in India at the time. 

The author suggests that considerable interest will be shown 
in his elaboration of such problems as the development course 
taken by capitalism, merchant’s and usurer’s capital, the land- 
tax systems and the attempts made by the British imperial- 
ists to implant junker-type, landowner capitalists in, India. 
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The work analyses the impact of the world economic crisis 
on the position of the immediate producer (cultivator), shows 
the way Britain robbed agrarian India more and more as the 
Great Depression of 1929-1933 deepened, and also considers 
the specific mechanism by which the consequences of the crisis 
were transferred from the metropolitan country to colonial 
India. 

*• * * 

The author begins his analysis of India’s agrarian structure 
in the 1920s and 1930s, by considering the evolution of the 
communal system, which had taken shape long before the Brit- 
ish conquered India, suffered greatly at the hands of the con- 
querors, and began to die out at an accelerating pace in the 
19th century. Two authors of the last century carried out clas- 
sical materialist research into India’s communal system. The 
first was Karl Marx, in his famous letters on India (1858), and 
the second was M. Kovalevsky, a Russian sociologist, who 
knew Marx personally and, in 1879, wrote a work on the ori- 
gins and reasons for the disintegration of communal land- 
ownership in India, Ceylon, Algeria, and the Indian commune 
in Latin America. Kovalevsky’s work was studied, in Russian, 
by Marx, who analysed it in a thorough and friendly way. 

A major contribution was made to research into the Indian 
commune by the book by Prof. I. M. Reisner, which came out 
in 1932, entitled “Essays on the Glass Struggle in India”. This 
book, which soon became a bibliographical rarity, provided a 
short but deep and comprehensive description of the struggle 
by the Sikh, Marath and Jat peasantry and touched on the 
Punjabi, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh peasant communes. The 
work was based on Marx’s approach and, in the main, con- 
firmed his analysis of the evolution of the Indian communal 
system and the role played by it in India’s history. I. M. Reis- 
ner was the first to connect the question of the evolution of 
the Indian peasantry with the mass anti-feudal peasant move- 
ments of the 17th and 18th centuries and to carry out logi- 
cal and historically profound research into the class struggle 
of commune peasantry against local feudals and Moghul des- 
pots, who stood above the commune and exploited it. . 
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Then, roughly 30 years later, a new, postwar generation of 
Soviet historians of India began to study the Indian peasant 
commune, the country’s feudal agrarian structure, the peasant 
economy in the late Middle Ages, before India was seized by 
the British, and during the period of British colonial domina- 
tion. Interesting new works appeared to enrich the classic con- 
ceptions of India provided by the founders of Marxism. 

Among the works on the agrarian structure of India and de- 
veloping countries that came out in the 1970s, worthy of par- 
ticular note are those by the Soviet experts M. K. Kudryavtsev, 
V. I. Pavlov, V. G. Rastyannikov, L. B. Alayev, G. K. Shirokov, 
E. . N. Komarov, V. V. Krylov and A. P. Kolontayev. These 
cover communes and castes, the country’s multisectoral socio- 
economic structures, the historical preconditions for the gene- 
sis of capitalism and its typology in the countries of Asia and 
Africa, the socio-economic development of India in the 18th to 
20th centuries, the problems of capitalist development in : the 
countryside of the Orient today, the agrarian evolution of inde- 
pendent India, and the evolution of the market economy in co- 
lonial India. A number of works consider the social structure 
of the Indian countryside, in particular the peasant commune 
of the 19th century, the chief forms and real content of agrar- 
ian relations in India in the 18th and 19th centuries. Other 
interesting works are those devoted to the specifics of the de- 
velopment of the productive forces and the reproduction process 
in the developing countries, traditionalism and modernisation 
of the countryside in these countries during the current scien- 
tific and technological revolution, the development of various 
forms of production, including commodity and capitalist pro- 
duction in Southern and Southeast Asia, and the main stages 
in the development of the peasant economy. All these works 
are based on the classical Marxist ones of the 19th century; they 
develop and enrich our knowledge of the agrarian structure in 
the East. 1 They all, in one way or another, touch on the spe- 
cifics of the development of the basis, i.e., the productive forces 
and relations of production, of the socio-economic, predom- 
inantly agrarian structure of India and neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

Many books have been written on the Indian commune, and 
many more will appear in the future. All Soviet authors carry 
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out their research on the basis of the works of Marx and En- 
gels and their methodology, introducing more and more new 
factual material, expanding the picture of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the Indian feudal village. Gradually, the problem 
is arising of defining the specifics not only of production, but 
also the superstructure in India and the East in general. 

In the context of the commune and its specific nature in 
India and the East, the author considers it necessary to clarify 
the distinguishing features of the superstructural sphere in the 
East, as contrasted to Western countries. 

* * * 

The East and the West really do have their own specifics, 
ones that are deep and com,prehensive. It would be wrong to 
seek some single key to them, and they certainly cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of some schema, as this could not cover either 
history or present reality. 

It is, of course, difficult to give a brief but comprehensive 
study of the specifics of the East and the social structure there. 
We shall try to focus the reader’s attention on just certain major 
aspects and describe them in condensed form. 

It is an indisputable fact that, in economic terms, the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa are a whole historical era behind Eu- 
rope, Japan and North America. A tremendous role here was 
played by military seizures, foreign enslavement, and the many 
centuries of colonial oppression. Yet, the economic lag (this 
being the most evident, so it sometimes conceals the fact that 
there are spheres in which the East is not behind the West 
at all) was determined not only by foreign domination. This 
lag, the scale and nature of which have exerted a fundamental 
impact on the social structures of the countries of the East, 
was engendered to a certain extent by superstructure factors, 
too, and it would be simply impossible to understand the spe- 
cifics of the East without reference to these. 

Let us begin with so-called traditionalism. To this day the 
East is steeped in traditions. This traditionalism is coming 
into particularly sharp relief today, against the background of 
the triumphant advance of socialism throughout the world. 
The conservative nature of traditions has become an obstacle 
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to progress in the social consciousness and the economic affairs 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa. Traditions penetrate the en- 
tire intellectual and social life of the peoples of the East and 
of each individual separately. Most recently, of course, the 
force of conservative, reactionary traditions has been disrupted 
by capitalist development, and the national and class struggles, 
but the traditions exist in layers, one on top of the other. Some- 
times the leaders of African or Asian countries strive to ac- 
celerate the development of their peoples, but their efforts are 
foiled by the heavy chains of traditions, and the permanent re- 
sistance of the social and individual consciousness to anything 
new. It would be no exaggeration to say that the very deep and 
comprehensive traditionalism serves as a nutrient medium not 
only for feudal, but also for national-bourgeois, and often for 
petty-bourgeois reaction, and that this is precisely what, to a 
considerable extent, accounts for the low level of consciousness 
among the rural and the urban working people, and to some 
degree the contemporary proletariat of Asia and Africa, too. 

In many liberated countries, public opinion and even science 
sing the praises of their past too loudly. This is typical of 
many countries of Asia and, to a somewhat lesser degree, of 
Central and Southern Africa. It is also found in the Arab 
countries of the Middle East. An excessive focusing of public 
attention on the past, the counterposing of the past to social 
progress and all-round modernisation, are all manifestations of 
reaction and nationalistic limitations. One inevitable outcome 
of this is growing backwardness, lost time, and a slowing down 
of socio-economic and cultural development. 

Traditional living conditions are based on an almost petri- 
fied system of morals and social behaviour and, in a number 
of countries, such as India, they also maintain a strict division 
of society into castes, which still exist even though the caste 
system has been officially abolished and has been gradually 
decaying as a result of capitalist development. For the coun- 
tries of Africa, the still strong conservative communal structure 
and tribal links are just as important. 

The features of traditionalism mentioned above are imma- 
nent not only in the old, but to a considerable extent also in 
the modern East and, of course, not only in precapitalist struc- 
tures, but also ones transitional to capitalism and the capi- 
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talist structure currently taking shape. They are also manifest 
in the countries with a socialist orientation. 

It is usually asserted that the peoples of Asia and Africa 
were easy prey for conquerors. One reason for this was that the 
peasantry of Asia and Africa, which made up 80-90 per cent 
of the population, were so heavily exploited that they passively 
accepted almost any conquest or even expected it to bring a 
change for the better. 

The East has always, right from ancient times, everywhere 
meant the domination of despots. The East is specific in that, 
in antiquity, the Middle Ages and recently, the age of coloni- 
alism, the possession of unlimited power (despotism) made it 
possible, without personally owning any economic unit or or- 
ganising any production, to appropriate, through the predom- 
inant system of “rent-tax”, and the system of private or state 
feudalism, not only the surplus product, but also a consid- 
erable part of the necessary product created by the producers. 
Colossal wealth, so great that the Europeans who came to the 
East were astounded^ accumulated in the hands of the rulers, 
usually not connected with economic activities. The colonialists 
skilfully utilised the lever of extra-economic appropriation for 
centuries, right up to the collapse of the colonial system this 
century. The consequences of the parasitic receipt of rents, 
based on extra-economic coercion, are felt to this day. The 
East today is distinguished by the survival of extra-economic 
coercion of the immediate cultivator and non-equivalent ex- 
change. 

The bonded peasant, living in terrible poverty and constant 
hunger and ignorance, had nothing to defend. It is not surpris- 
ing that, over only 25 years, the Arabs managed, almost with- 
out wars, to subject the peoples of North Africa, Iran, Syria, 
Armenia, Central and Southern Asia. The green banner of 
Islam at that time bore the ideas of equality and fraternity of 
all the faithful, these being of tremendous attractive force for 
the oppressed peasantry. The masses, suffering under the yoke 
of Oriental despotism, not only did not resist Arab annexation, 
they even went over to the side of the conquerors. 

The specifics of the East today cannot be understood unless 
the religious factor is taken into account. 

The religious systems of the East — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
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Confucianism, Islam, and the teachings' of countless different 
religious sects — are, of course, diverse, but they do have some- 
thing in common: not one of these religions, which to this day 
constitute a major unit linking the entire superstructural sphere, 
has ever experienced a profound bourgeois reformation like 
European Christianity has. Not one of them could provide 
such a powerful spiritual justification for the political and so- 
cio-economic activities of society and the individual as Euro- 
pean Christianity did at one time, and especially Protestantism, 
under the protection of which capitalism developed faster and 
which put the European peasantry and urban population in 
the foreground of the struggle for a bourgeois system. The re- 
ligious beliefs of the East, like in the West, too, in the past, do 
not include just adoration of a deity, but also a “consecrated” 
way of life and thinking of both society and the individual. 
What, in European Christianity, may be compared with the 
all-embracing force of such socio-religious canons as the Rig- 
Veda, the Laws of Manu, the Dhammapada, with the impact 
of the moral and ethical code of Confucianism or the iron 
laws of the Shariat and Adat? There is no doubt that the so- 
cial structure of the East would have been very different if the 
envelope of ideas surrounding its material existence had taken 
some other shape or if it had experienced its own bourgeois 
Renaissance. The religious systems of the Western world, es- 
pecially from the 14th and 15th centuries onwards, did much 
more to promote its social and economic development than 
the corresponding systems did in the East. It is certainly no 
chance that the Christian countries of the West, and certainly 
not the Islamic and Buddhist ones, became the cradle of cap- 
italism. 

The lag in the East’s economic development meant that prop- 
er national, i.e., modern capitalist states began to take shape 
there later than in the West. Yet, it was national states that, 
in their turn, acted as powerful accelerators of capitalist de- 
velopment. The delay in the emergence of national states in the 
East is largely explained, of course, by foreign invasions and 
domination, but hardly by these alone. A considerable role here 
was played by the extremely narrow and shallow entrepreneu- 
rial and economic base, above all the social division of labour 
and the development of commodity-money relations. The eco- 
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nomic base did not suffice for the formation of a national state, 
owing to the stagnant nature of the superstructure, too. 

National consciousness appeared earlier in the countries of 
Asia and Africa than did the economic pivot that, in the West, 
preceded the emergence of a similar consciousness. This pivot 
was, of course, rapid capitalist development. In the East, nation- 
al consciousness emerges primarily as a response to aggression, 
occupation, foreign oppression, to everything that the foreign 
conqueror and then imperialism brought with them. 

It must be admitted that, today too, many peoples that 
have liberated themselves from colonialism have not yet formed 
nations, though they have achieved state self-determination. 
The example of socialist Russia and world socialism indubitably 
exerted an impact that speeded up the historical process of the 
formation of national states. The combination of socialism, 
the international working-class and national liberation move- 
ments accelerated this process so much that almost a hundred 
states in Asia and Africa required only 15 -to 25 years to achieve 
self-determination, while two or three centuries were spent 
on such processes in the West. 

There is one more aspect to the problem. It is said that, for 
200 to 300 years, the supremacy of Europe and the United 
States over their Asian and African colonies consisted in a more 
advanced mode of production. This is correct, but not an 
exhaustive explanation. A hundred backward Eastern coun- 
tries, remaining basically peasant ones, with predominantly pre- 
capitalist economies whose level of development of production, 
science and technology was incomparable with that achieved 
in the Western countries, managed to liberate themselves from 
the political domination of colonialism. Why did this happen? 
In what way did these backward nations surpass their oppres- 
sors? Not, of course, in the mode of production, nor the produc- 
tive forces, nor the level of technology and organisation of the 
economy. It was anti-imperialist, democratic nationalism that 
aroused the peoples of Asia and Africa, became the organising 
force behind the struggle waged by hundreds of millions of 
oppressed people. It was this anti-imperialist nationalism that 
established close contacts with world socialism, formed a unit- 
ed front with it and, after receiving help from the Soviet Union, 
the international working-class and communist movements, fell 
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like an avalanche of national revolutionary wars and uprisings 
on its oppressors, thereby putting imperialism on the de- 
fensive. 

It is not, therefore, merely a matter of the superiority of the 
economic basis, but, ultimately, of the balance of world forces, 
which in one historical era ensured the seizure and protracted 
oppression of the East by the capitalist West — when there was 
no force capable of standing up to this hostile West, but in 
another age provided for the rapid liberation of the East — • 
when such a force appeared and when, after the October Rev- 
olution in Russia and the defeat of Nazi Germany in the Sec- 
ond World War, liberation processes throughout the world 
gained momentum. 

The basis and superstructure conditions that had taken 
shape in the East by the time of its colonial enslavement large- 
ly determined the subsequent economic and social develop- 
ment of the colonies and semi-colonies. The invasion of foreign 
capital undermined the traditional means by which the econ- 
omy was run and, to some degree, promoted the development 
of the social division of labour and commodity-money relations. 
At the same time, colonialism often implanted or conserved 
precapitalist relations and, on this basis, turned the countries 
of the East into the outskirts of the world capitalist market. 
In the East, capitalism could only assume distorted forms, for 
it satisfied, above all, not the national requirements of the 
Eastern countries, but those of the capitalist countries of the 
West. This was capitalism of a specific type, colonial capital- 
ism, dependent, surrounded by a host of precapitalist survi- 
vals in both town and countryside, in both production and cir- 
culation. It was this that helped preserve, in the East, the re- 
lations of production that during the corresponding period in 
the West had rapidly decayed. 

Let us turn to another aspect of the issue. The fact that, for 
a long time, the East was economically stagnant (in compar- 
ison with the West) often influences our ideas about the East 
today. A superficial look might indicate that the East was still 
developing slowly, as if this slowness and stagnation constituted 
a specific feature of this part of the world today, too. But is 
that the case? First, let us compare growth rates. The actual 
capitalist structure in Western Europe began to take shape at 
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least five centuries ago, while in the East this structure is still 
extremely young. It may be confidently stated that in India, for 
instance, the capitalist sector has existed for about 100-120 
years; it arose in the form of the totality of industrial enterprises 
and railways built in the middle of the last century. Less than 
40 of these years have coincided with the country’s independent 
political development, though neocolonial exploitation contin- 
ues. 

The' real assistance rendered to India by the socialist states 
must not, of course, under any circumstances be forgotten, 
but neocolonialism remains a very powerful, probably the chief 
force, restraining the country’s social progress and keeping it 
within the framework of the capitalist system. Yet, even under 
these conditions, when mighty internal and external factors 
of a conservative nature continue to operate, ' India has man- 
aged to join the ten most industrially developed countries in 
the world. A trend towards accelerated development of capi- 
talism — a deformed capitalism, in many ways meeting the in- 
terests of monopoly capitalism, yet still developing at an accel- 
erating rate — is also observed in other countries of Asia and 
Africa following the capitalist course of development: Malay- 
sia, Thailand, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Iran, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Nigeria, Senegal, Cameroon, 
Zaire, Kenya, and so on. 

The following paradox may, therefore, be formulated: the 
specific nature of the economic development of the East today 
consists in a fantastic intertwining of basis and superstructure 
conservatism and dynamism, profound backwardness and so- 
cial progress. Meanwhile, bourgeois dynamism, which for a long 
time was considered to be inherent chiefly in Western coun- 
tries, is growing in strength in the East, too. In this connection, 
the national capitalist sector is obviously playing an increasing- 
ly negative role from the point of view of the development pros- 
pects of the countries of the East. The ruling classes linked 
with this sector, their parties and leaders are demonstrating a 
growing inclination towards compromise with foreign private 
capital, though, of course, they uphold state independence and 
often both anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist positions. 

Many of the specific features of the political and economic 
structures of the liberated countries are of quite independent 
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significance and cannot be understood without an analysis of 
superstructure phenomena and institutions, and their inter- 
action with the basis, without a study of the particular impact 
exerted by capitalism and imperialism on the developing bour- 
geois society, without account of the combination of the trans- 
plantation to the East of the developed Western forms of capi- 
talism and, at the same time, the conservation or extremely slow 
ousting of the precapitalist relations that remain in a num- 
ber of countries and regions, and often even predominate. The 
specific nature of the social structure of the developing coun- 
tries cannot be understood unless attention is focused first on 
the dependent, subordinate, peripheral position in the world 
capitalist economy allotted by imperialism to the developing 
countries, the former countries of colonial-feudal capitalism. 
Further, to clarify these specifics full account must be taken 
of the impact exerted on the developing countries by the two 
opposing socio-economic systems in the world today. While the 
socialist community renders them help in strengthening their 
political sovereignty, achieving economic independence and so- 
cial progress, the actions of world imperialism are designed to 
undermine their political independence, maintain and strength- 
en the economic exploitation of these countries and preserve 
outdated economic forms. 

The symbol of our times is the fact that, in the East, a mighty 
trend has emerged towards a socialist orientation in a large 
group of states. This trend is encountering difficulties on its 
way, sometimes serious ones, as well as political and social dis- 
ruptions, but it is breaking through the oppression of the con- 
servative superstructure receiving help from the socialist coun- 
tries, and borrowing in some positive form certain elementary 
principles of scientific socialism, especially in the economy. A 
new non-capitalist economic structure is taking shape, so the 
fundamentally new prospect of socialist development is open- 
ing up before the East. 

The matter consists, therefore, not in an interaction of a 
multitude of sectors that supposedly determines the current sit- 
uation and the prospects for the liberated countries’ develop- 
ment, but in the fact that, in the course of the national libera- 
tion revolution, an opportunity is created for choosing a non- 
capitalist development course, a socialist orientation. The West 
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never had this choice; it had only one possible course — that 
of capitalist development. In this sense, the East is in a com- 
pletely different position, which, it must be said, gives it major 
advantages. 



Chapter One 

The Evolution of India's Agrarian System 


India's Agrarian System Before Colonial Seizure 

At the time when British merchant’s capital, in the form of 
the East-India Company, was making its first experiments at 
colonial seizures, the Moghul Empire was already living through 
its last decades. The disintegration of the empire of the Great 
Moghuls, which was the last centralised eastern despotic state 
in India, was manifested mainly in the feudalisation of the 
country’s agrarian system, i.e., the establishment of private 
feudal landed property, in the history of which state feudal 
and private feudal ownership often replaced each other, but 
these processes eventually came to a halt under the impact of 
a number of internal and external factors. 

In the process of the feudalisation of India’s agrarian sys- 
tem, accompanied by peasant rebellions against the feudals, 
who seized communal and peasant land (the Marath, Sikh, and 
other uprisings), the centralised state links established by the 
swords of the Moghul conquerors were greatly weakened. The 
zamindars and jagirdars — the agents of the centralised eastern 
despotic state for collecting taxes and rents, who had turned, 
over several hundred years, from being officials paid by the 
state into the hereditary holders of their posts, had, by the end 
of the age of the Great Moghuls, become private feudal lords 
of huge territories in India. The loss of individual parts of the 
Moghul Empire, the unprecedented growth of feudal separat- 
ism, the weakening of the central state power as a result of 
the increasing role and influence of the former deputies of the 
central government, the change in the direction of the chief 
trade routes connecting the East with Europe, the decline of 
the once vital caravan routes after the discovery of the sea route 
to India — all these factors furthered the formation of a num- 
ber of virtually independent feudal states both in the south 
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of India and on the Indo-Ganges plain (the Audh and Bengal 
princedoms, the state of Ahmed-Shah Durrani and the states 
of the Sikhs and Maraths) . 

The relative state unity of India achieved by the Moghuls 
was totally destroyed by the development and consolidation of 
private feudal property and the formation, on this basis, of 
local feudal-state entities. Thus, by the beginning of the period 
of colonialism, British merchant’s capital acquired an opportu- 
nity for making extensive colonial seizures, especially by swal- 
lowing up local feudal states that had broken away from the 
Great Moghuls. 

The basis of the socio-economic system in agrarian India at 
that time was the land commune, which constituted a result, 
of different degrees, of the disintegration of the patriarchal- 
tribal system. This disintegration was so significant that, by the 
end of the age of the Great Moghuls, there were virtually no 
more full tribal communes practising communal production 
and consumption in India. Moreover, the next stage in the dis- 
integration of the patriarchal system — the commune as a group 
of united families with its natural inequality and the systemat- 
ic redivision of the land, with contracting communal produc- 
tion within the framework of a large, united family — was also 
on the way out. The social form of the organisation of farm- 
ing was the simple agricultural commune with the usual farm- 
stead-hereditary ownership of the land, while the forms con- 
nected with family and blood ties and an annual redivision of 
the land were receding into the past. Once economic inequality 
had arisen on the grounds of the inequality in large united fam- 
ilies, on the basis of the growth of the productive force of 
labour and under the conditions of the caste system with its 
harsh exploitation, it engendered a certain differentiation of 
the property, and then the socio-economic level of the peasant- 
ry. Communal land tenure was replaced by private peasant 
farmstead-hereditary farming and, for this to be turned into 
private landed property, an all-out expansion was required of 
the commodity economy, a total separation of crafts from farm- 
ing and, on this basis, the gradual destruction of the commune- 
type organisation. Indian farming at that time was, from the 
point of view of development trends, already beginning to go 
over to the primitive commodity economy. It might be said, 
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however, that this transition could itself only be achieved over 
a long period of time. The Indian commune remained a ma- 
jor brake on the commercialisation of the peasant economy, 
as it was based on subsistence production. 

The restraining influence of the commune on the centrifu- 
gal social forces that arose within the commune and led it ul- 
timately to its disintegration was considerable. It must be tak- 
en into account for an understanding of the significance of 
the social revolution that the British were compelled to accom- 
plish before giving an impetus to the development of India’s 
home market. The strength of the land commune lay in it being 
the chief socio-labour unit, the initial social form of the organ- 
isation of the production process. The commune’s exceptional 
importance in this respect arose from “that peculiar combina- 
tion of hand-weaving, hand-spinning and hand-tilling agricul- 
ture which gave "them self-supporting power ”. 1 

For this sort of commune the outside world simply did not 
exist. Its entire socio-economic life fitted into prepared, ready 
forms that served, at any moment, as a ready-made schema 
sanctified by the economic experience of generations. The in- 
dividual peasant household, being a sort of atom of the com- 
mune and satisfying its requirements within the commune and 
through it, operated, until the British conquest, on a funda- 
mentally subsistence basis. This does not exclude the fact that 
India, before the arrival of the British colonisers, has gone 
through several periods of intensive growth of both home and 
foreign trade (the ages of the Mauria and Moghuls) which, 
however, could not change the subsistence nature of farming, 
since all this commodity turnover was based on the sale of the 
peasants’ surplus product, coming partially or in its entirety in 
the form of rent and tax to the central government through 
its local deputies. Even the reform introduced by Akbar of the 
tax exploitation of the peasantry, replacing the tax in kind with 
a money tax, was unable to change the profoundly subsistence 
nature of the Indian peasant economy. Previously, before the 
Akbar reform, the peasantry’s surplus product entered commodi- 
ty turnover through the government local deputy, who was 
on his way to becoming a feudal, through the feudal state, or 
the merchant tax-farmer; after the reform the realisation of 
this surplus product was carried out partly by the peasant him- 
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self. The peasant began to take his own product to the mar- 
ket, but only the amount necessary to pay his taxes. 

This could not but contribute to the further decay of the 
commune and was naturally accompanied by painful pro- 
cesses: a rise in the degree of feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry and a drop in its miserly standard of living. Yet, the 
peasant’s farming remained basically subsistence, closed farm- 
ing, and all his requirements continued to be met by means 
of the joint farming and industrial production within the com- 
mune. 

Commodity production was preceded by commodity cir- 
culation, but Indian farming production, until the arrival of 
the British colonisers, not only was not commodity production, 
it was not even involved in commodity circulation on any large 
scale, though elements of commercialisation had already ap- 
peared. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of money rents 
promoted the growth of trade, expanded the volume of com- 
modity turnover, strengthened money circulation and thereby 
brought Indian subsistence farming closer to its logical end. 
Since, however, the only form of capital at the time was mer- 
chant’s and usurer’s capital,' which could not, on its own, en- 
gender any radical change in the economic system, and since 
the relations of production within the commune remained un- 
changed, i.e., based on united craft production and farming, 
agricultural production remained subsistence farming, while 
the land commune continued to exist as the chief social unit. 

Such was the social system that, based on communal land 
tenure and the subsistence economy, on united craft produc- 
tion and farming, served as the passive subject of the historical 
forces operating in the sphere of Indian politics. Such was the 
society, based on “a sort of equilibrium, resulting from a gen- 
eral repulsion and constitutional exclusiveness between all its 
members ”. 2 

The zamindars and jagirdars, who were the local agents of 
the central Moghul government, in spite of being only govern- 
ment tax-collectors, went far beyond their official powers in 
their exploitative activities. They not only increased land taxes 
at will or introduced new taxes (on the roads, water, mar- 
riage, pilgrimage, etc.) but also, and this is particularly im- 
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portant, since they were far from the central government, vir- 
tually owned the land belonging to the peasant commune. 
By seizing non-cultivated land and the local irrigation net- 
work, levying extra taxes, and expanding their own lands, the 
zamindars changed from being just government tax-collectors 
into a force opposing Moghul centralisation and striving to 
gain possession of the land for the purposes of the feudal ex- 
ploitation of the peasant commune. 

The end of the centralised Moghul state was already pre- 
determined when the Moghuls, without departing in the slight- 
est from the land policy of their predecessors, left whole dis- 
tricts and provinces in the hands of the former Hindu Ra- 
jahs, merely taking tribute from them, or set up their own in- 
stitution of government deputies and generously handed over 
jagirs — huge part of the country — to their attendants. Over 
time, the landed property of the zamindars and jagirdars be- 
came hereditary and each new emperor usually confirmed the 
hereditary rights of the zamindar and his heir. Even if the za- 
mindar was lax in paying taxes into the central treasury, he 
was usually replaced by a relative, but retained the land he had 
seized, including uncultivated land (nankar). 

The process of the “feudal emancipation” of the zamindars 
dealt a heavy blow to the commune, especially when the zamin- 
dars and jagirdars found it more profitable not to collect the 
taxes themselves, but to allow third persons to purchase this 
privilege in individual parts of the district. The zamindars 
farmed out whole groups of villages, cultivated and unused 
lands, often constituting an entire district, or taluq. The rulers 
of the taluqs, in turn, farmed out part of their rights to others, 
thereby forming a parasitic stratum of landowners participat- 
ing in the plunder of the peasants’ surplus product. This nat- 
urally entailed the fiercest exploitation of the land commune. 
Districts ceased to be integral tax units, and became groups by 
categories of separate hereditary tax-collecting owners . 3 Being 
a tax-farmer, the zamindar here played the part of the found- 
er of the multi-storey structure of parasites, which was, to a 
certain extent, modernised by the British. 

Thus, the outdated communal land tenure began to be re- 
placed within the framework of communal landownership by 
hereditary, farmstead-peasant farming, as a precursor of the 
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future private landed property, while state landownership of 
the Great Moghuls began to be replaced by the feudal proper- 
ty of the zamindars. These were two inseparable socio-eco- 
nomic processes, one of which worked from below, within the 
exploited commune, and the other from above, in the exploit- 
ing class. 

The transition to land belonging to local feudal zamindars 
did not mean any fundamental change in the mode of produc- 
tion or the forms of exploitation compared with those of the 
period of the centralised Moghul despotic state. This process 
could not result in the dispossession of the peasants’ land or a 
transition to feudal unpaid work (corvee) and serfdom, be- 
cause the zamindar, now becoming a feudal, did not, in con- 
trast to his European or Russian counterparts, support serf- 
dom or have his own independent landowner economy. The 
peasant continued to own the chief production factors as he 
had under the Moghuls, when the land belonged to the state, 
The mode of production and the relations of exploitation re- 
mained unchanged. Instead' of landed property concentrated 
on the national scale, property by local feudals began to emerge. 
The economic system based on the commune remained as 
before. 

In Capital , Marx wrote in the chapter “The Genesis of Cap- 
italist Ground-Rent”, concerning this sort of land relations: 
“The direct producer ... is to be found here in possession of 
his own means of production, the necessary material labour 
conditions required for the realisation of his labour and the 
production of his means of subsistence. He conducts his agri- 
cultural activity and the rural home industries connected with 
it independently. . . Under such conditions the surplus-labour 
for the nominal owner of the land can only be extorted from 
them by other than economic pressure, whatever the form as- 
sumed may be.”' 1 

The First Period of British Rule 

(the Period of the Primitive Accumulation of Capital] 

This period, which coincided, in the main, with domination by 
the East-India Company, occurred at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. It was characterised by an exceptionally powerful process 
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of plunder, stopping at nothing, which was either connected 
or, more frequently, not connected, with trade. Trade was the 
mask concealing the piracy practised on dry land by the Brit- 
ish colonisers who, by means of their theft, created the base 
without which Britain’s rapid industrial capitalist development 
would have been impossible. This open or concealed robbery 
brought Bengal’s agriculture to an unprecedented state of de- 
pletion (at the end of the 18th century). The merchant’s capi- 
tal that plundered India was, in the metropolitan country, only 
just setting about creating industrial capitalist production. It 
had not yet become industrial capital, which is inevitably faced 
with solving the problems of its survival — those of raw ma- 
terials and markets. Unless these problems are solved, neither 
cheap mass production, nor the more profitable sale of the 
output, or a growth of surplus value is possible. Here are a few 
illustrations of the activities of the British colonisers in Bengal 
and certain other parts of India, which were the first to come 
under British influence.® 

— In the first 18 years of its existence, the East-India Com- 
pany made an annual profit of 175 per cent. 

— The seizure of Bengal (1757) was accompanied by the 
expropriation of the ruling classes, the theft of treasure, pre- 
cious metals and stones, and the confiscation of the princedoms 
of Satara, Jhansi and Gandota (the treaty between Clive and 
Mir-Jafar) . 

— Tax-collectors used terrorist methods. Before British rule 
was established, the total sum of land tax levied in Bengal was 
14,245 thousand rupees in 1748, and 14,704 thousand in 1757, 
but in 1777, under the British, the sum was 28,181 thousand 
rupees. 

— From 1765 to 1771, tax collection alone in Bengal pro- 
vided the East-India Company with an income of 40 million 
rupees. 

— In the Najandabad and Leoni districts of the former Cen- 
tral Province, under the Maraths 22,770 rupees had been col- 
lected in land taxes, but under the British, in 1821 — 103,000 
and in 1825 — 138,000 rupees. 

— 87 per cent of the incomes of the British East-India Com- 
pany consisted of land taxes. 

The degree of exploitation of the peasantry was naturally 
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reflected not only in these figures. The actual tax burden was 
much greater than they indicate, since the collection of the 
land tax was carried out by tax-farmers, who were undoubt- 
edly not particularly honest. 0 This was the basis on which the 
mass peasant movement arose (the uprising of 1768-1780). 
The plunderous policy objectively conflicted with the desire 
to maintain the constant exploitation of India, which was im- 
possible without the support of the former dominant classes. 
The creation of a new Bengal landed aristocracy, consisting 
mainly of tax-farmers, was a result of the need to accomplish 
a profound strategic step in land policy in order to set up, in 
this exploited colonial country, a class support for the foreign 
exploiters. The replacement of one governor-general, Hastings, 
by another, Cornwallis, of the policy of expropriation of the 
landed aristocracy by their restoration did not indicate any 
fundamentally new attitude on the part of Britain to its new 
colony; it was merely designed to change the methods of ex- 
ploitation, which had been disrupted by frequent wars and up- 
risings, to accomplish a transition to exploitation of a rela- 
tively more considered kind, relying on allies from among the 
Indian ruling classes. 

According to some calculations, the total sum of values ex- 
ported from India to Britain over the century from 1757 to 
1857 was £1 billion, and according to others — £723 million. 

In a word, the policy pursued by British merchant’s capital 
at this stage of its domination in India may be briefly formu- 
lated thus: robbery, seizure of territories and unbridled exploi- 
tation of the immediate producers on the basis of non-econom- 
ic coercion. The exploitation of the immediate producer dur- 
ing this period was based chiefly on robbery by means of taxes. 


The Second Period of British Rule 
(the Period of Industrial Capitalism) 

This was the decisive stage in the industrialisation of Britain 
itself. At the same time, it was accompanied by a growth of 
British colonial might. All the chief colonial acquisitions in 
India were made at precisely this time. The land policy as a 
lever in the hands of the dominant class always served, in spite 
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of all its contradictoriness at individual stages, as a most 
reliable instrument for the exploitation and bondage of the im- 
mediate producer. The British land policy in India in the age 
of merchant’s capital was essentially a plunderous tax policy, 
but the land policy of industrial capital went far beyond the 
bounds of just robbery by means of taxation. 

The objective result of the economic policy of British indus- 
trial capital in India consisted in the destruction of the com- 
mune, the breaking off of the links between farming and craft 
production, and the rapid commercialisation of agriculture — - 
in a word, the formation of a colony as a raw material base 
and a sales market for the metropolitan country. This does 
not mean that British industrial capital pursued a direct pol- 
icy of eliminating precapitalist relations in India. British cap- 
ital was always, in its approach to the old agrarian system, 
governed by specific considerations and conditions in the giv- 
en period of its domination. The ways in which this old sys- 
tem was broken down did not run straight, but zigzagged. In 
just the same way, the results of the destructive work were ex- 
tremely contradictory, limited and conditional. From the ab- 
stract theoretical point of view, it would seem that the histori- 
cal mission of British industrial capital in India was to elimi- 
nate the subsistence economy and its foundations — the unifi- 
cation of craft production and farming in the form of the 
peasant commune — and to rearrange land relations thoroughly 
in preparation for the development of capitalism. 

Yet, nowhere did British industrial capital fulfil this histor- 
ical mission. On the contrary, everywhere under the influence 
of various factors (the political and economic situation in the 
metropolitan country and in the colony, a number of military 
reasons, and so on), the adjustment of land relations for the 
development of capitalism ended in agreements with the feu- 
dal classes. British colonialism strove to set up modern private 
landed property, but was forced to compromise with those 
who previously received land rent, on the one hand, and with 
the peasantry, who considered the land as an essential condi- 
tion for their survival, on the other. 

Instead of the complete destruction of the precapitalist sys- 
tem, there was only a partial purge of it (the elimination of 
the commune) and the retention or creation, from among the 
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former rent-receivers, tax-farmers, merchant capitalists, of its 
foundations, i.e., feudal landed property in one or another some- 
what modernised form, subordinate to British capital. That 
is why, as Marx put it, the result of this extremely contradic- 
tory land policy of the British was that “in Bengal they creat- 
ed a caricature of large-scale English landed estates; in south- 
eastern India a caricature of small parcelled property; in the 
north-west they did all they could to transform the Indian eco- 
nomic community with common ownership of the soil into a 
caricature of itself .” 7 

The possibility of the dominance of capital given the pre- 
sence of precapitalist relations of production in the country’s 
agrarian system has been proved by history. Marx wrote on this 
that only the emerging capitalist mode of production could it- 
self create the form corresponding to it, subordinating farm- 
ing to capital, “it thus transforms feudal landed property, clan 
property, small-peasant property in mark communes — no mat- 
ter how divergent their juristic forms may be — into the eco- 
nomic form corresponding to the requirements of this mode 
of production .” 8 

The fact is that the industrial capital of the metropolitan 
country set up or maintained feudal receivers of rent, thereby 
obtaining in the colony its own loyal class allies, and then used 
them not only as a political support in the exploitation of 
the colony, but also as the most reliable obstacle to any free 
development of national capitalism. 

The Colonial Transformation 
of India's Land System 

The results of the land policy pursued by the British in India 
may be set out briefly in the four following points: 

— Replacement of the old feudal aristocracy by new land- 
lords from among the merchant bourgeoisie, tax-farmers, (Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa — permanently settled zamindars) . 

— Subordination and subsequent adaptation of the old feudal 
lords to the dominance of British capital (the United Prov- 
inces — temporarily settled zamindars) . 

— Removal of the feudals and communal landed property, 
and the establishment, on this basis, of direct contacts between 
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the state and the producers that used to belong to communes 
(Bombay, Madras — ryotwari). 

— Transformation of the commune into a fiscal unit or an 
organisation! for mutual guarantees, with direct contacts being 
established on this basis between the state and the peasant com- 
mune (the Punjab). 

Let us look more closely at each in turn of these forms of 
landed property created by the British. 


Permanently Settled Zamindars 
(Bengal, Bihar, Orissa) 

The reform of Bengal landed property was carried out by the 
British landed aristocracy and constituted a compromise with 
the feudal classes of Bengal. The need for it arose from a de- 
sire to avert a union between the country’s increasingly dissa- 
tisfied landowners and French colonial capital, which, being 
in contact with certain Persian, Afghan and Indian princes, 
was, at that time, a real threat to British rule in Bengal. The 
reform was introduced in 1794 (and supplemented in 1812) 
under Governor-General Cornwallis, who, when he left for In- 
dia in 1784, received from the British parliament instructions 
to restore the landed aristocracy. 

The provision on the reform stipulated: permanently fixed 
land-tax rates from the zamindars, at 90 per cent of the sum 
they collected in rent from the peasants in 1794; the right of 
the zamindars to drive the peasants from the land and raise 
rents at will; the zamindars’ right to judge peasant matters. 

As a result of this act, the peasants, who were the actual 
owners of the land, became tenant-farmers without rights, while 
the zamindars became the owners of the land. The division 
of the Bengal peasantry within the commune into full mem- 
bers of the commune and members without full rights lost its 
significance after the introduction of the act, since both groups 
became defenceless tenant-farmers. The peasants’ deprival 
of their right to perpetual hereditary landownership and 
their transformation into tenants without rights, who could 
be driven from the land at the will of the zamindar, undermined 
the peasant commune. Yet, neither did the peasant become a 
serf nor the zamindar a serfowner. By not setting up a land- 
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lord’s farm, or acting as a feudal serfowner cultivating his own 
land by means of serf labour, the new Bengali landlord was very 
similar to the type of zamindar that had existed at the end of 
the Moghul Empire; he farmed out the collection of rents and 
thereby laid the foundations for the formation of a hierarchy 
of parasitic rent-receivers. As a consequence, in Bengal the 
hierarchy of subzamindars had up to twenty rungs. By the 
1930s, there were about 8 million rent-collectors, while in 
1794 the land was given over to 46,000 zamindar tax-farmers. 
Below the zamindar, as the hereditary owner of all the given 
land, came the first tax-farmer, second, third, and so on. 9 

The system of subzamindars naturally led to additional ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry since, when he farmed out rent col- 
lection, the chief zamindar made no reduction in the rent that 
he himself had previously collected from the peasants of the 
given region. Thus, any new middleman between the peasants 
and the zamindar resulted in higher rents levied on the peas- 
ants and an increase in the tax burden. This, besides, explains 
why, after the introduction of the act on this, the invariable 
tax rates payable to the government meant a rise in the incomes 
of the permanent zamindars alone by 300 per cent. Ninety 
per cent of the rent of 1794, fixed under the act and handed 
over to the British imperialists, was in the final count only 22 
per cent of the rents levied on the peasants by the landlords. 
The incomes of the zamindars also went up extraordinarily, be- 
cause, in 1828, the Anglo-Indian government issued a special 
decree declaring all uncultivated land (meadows, pastures and 
forests) state property. In just the same way, the zamindars ap- 
propriated the uncultivated land of their region as their own 
personal property. 

The objective significance of this form of landed property 
was that the substantial capitals of the Indian merchant bour- 
geoisie at the end of the 18th century and the subsequent In- 
dian capital accumulations went into agriculture, the purchase 
of the profitable titles of subzamindars, the purchase and leasing 
of the land of tenant-farmers who had been driven off their 
plots, usury and so on, rather than into industry. This natu- 
rally led to the creation of a class that, throughout its historical 
existence right up to the mid-20th century, constituted a major 
back-up for and ally of British colonialism. 
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The next stage in Britain’s policy in Bengal was the adop- 
tion of two acts (1859 and 1885) introducing major amend- 
ments to the form of landed property, engendered by the need 
to satisfy the growing requirements of British industrial cap- 
ital for raw materials within the British Empire. Bengal had 
a monopoly of the supply of jute. Up to 1830, jute exports 
were insignificant. The rapid development of jute production 
began in the second half of last century. The export of jute 
from Bengal up to 1860 is shown by the following figures (ton- 
nes) 10 : 

1828-1833 1,200 1843-1848 23,800 

1833-1838 6,700 1848-1853 73,900 

1838-1843 11,700 1853-1858 71,000 

The enormous demand for raw jute was rising as a result, 
first, of the solution of the problems involved in the spinning of 
jute by machine (1833) and, second, of the impossibility of ex- 
porting Russian hemp on to the world market owing to the 
Crimean War (1853-1856). In spite of this increase in the de- 
mand for jute, the Bengali peasant, mercilessly exploited by 
the zamindars, could not expand his jute output rapidly enough 
to satisfy the market demand, especially since this crop re- 
quired extremely intensive labour, special preparation of the 
soil and a number of farming improvements that, by raising 
the price of land, allowed the zamindars to drive the tenants 
without rights from the land and receive differential rent for 
the improvements made by the peasant. Under the circum- 
stances, the Bengali peasant lacked the necessary incentive to 
engage in the mass production of jute. The 1859 Act is usu- 
ally interpreted as being in defence of the cultivating tenants 
but, in fact, it was based on the creation of the preconditions 
for supplying British industrial capital with raw material, rath- 
er than the protection of the peasants against the zamind- 
ars. 

It is indicative that, when feudal landed property became 
an obstacle to the development of British industrial capital, 
British capital restricted feudal exploitation precisely to the 
extent required, on the one hand, to retain the political sup- 
port of the zamindars while, on the other, guaranteeing at least 
the minimum amount of raw material required. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859 cancelled out all laws is- 
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sued from 1799 to 1812, and prohibited the Bengali zamindars 
from driving the peasants from the land or raising rents. This 
law was an attempt to create the minimum necessary conditions 
for the development of jute production. The establishment of 
relatively stable rents on the peasants’ plots of land, the possi- 
bility of raising them only by decision of the courts, the recog- 
nition of peasants who had possessed one and the same plot 
of land for 1 2 consecutive years as the hereditary and perpetu- 
al tenants, the possibility of selling the right of perpetual leas- 
ing on the market — such were the chief provisions of this law. 
The rise in jute exports after the law came out confirms all 


this (tonnes) 11 : 




1858-1863 

97,000 

1883-1888 

822,400 

1863-1868 

262,800 

1888-1893 

1,037,300 

1868-1873 

485,800 

1893-1898 

1,208,400 

1873-1878 

536,200 

1898-1903 

1,195,900 

1878-1883 

727,400 




Over 45 years, jute exports went up 12- 13-fold. It must be 
recalled that the 1859 law limiting the landowners’ rights was 
issued as a follow-up to the Sipai rebellion of 1857/59. 

The reform of Bengali landed property did not end there, 
however. In practice, the act of 1859 was applied as a law 
“defending” not the peasant tenants, but the landlord tenants 
(the multitiered hierarchy of subzamindars) . Its primary goal 
was to limit the rights of the big landowners in relation to the 
peasants, but this was to the benefit of the intermediate hold- 
ers of the land, who were included in the term “tenants”, and 
whose rights in relation to the actual cultivators were not lim- 
ited at all. Thus, the peasantry was done out of its share in 
favour of the prosperous intermediate stratum of landholders 
— the big tenants. 

In 1885, this situation forced the Anglo-Indian government 
to pass a detailed law enumerating the rights of all sorts of 
landholders in Bengal. The law established the following lev- 
els of land tenure: first rank — subzamindars, second rank — ■ 
peasant tenants, and third rank — peasant subtenants. The first 
rank covered various categories of subzamindars, whom this 
law entitled to retain 10 per cent of the rent received from 
the peasants. The chief zamindar could not demand an increase 
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in his share through a reduction in the 10-per cent rent re- 
ceived by the subzamindar. The second rank included so-called 
perpetual tenants, whose rent could be raised only once every 
15 years and by not more than 2 annas on the rupee. The rights 
of perpetual leasing included the right of inheritance, mortgag- 
ing and sale of the land. The sale of the right to perpetual leas- 
ing on the market could only be carried out with the per- 
mission of the landlord, who received 25 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. Only the peasant tenant who had worked and 
held his plot, belonging to one and the same zamindar, for 12 
consecutive years received the right of perpetual leasing. This 
law also, provided for the legal position of a substantial group 
of landless peasants and subtenants. 

The legal position of this stratum of landless peasants, sub- 
letting their plots, came down to the following: the perpetual 
tenant could charge his subtenant 50 per cent more rent than 
he himself paid. The rent the peasant subtenant was charged 
could only be raised, by court decision, once every 5 years. 

In no other province did the British introduce any regulation 
of peasant subtenancy, and that in Bengal merely served to 
increase the number of moneylenders among the perpetual ten- 
ants and the pauperisation of the peasant subtenants. 


Temporarily Settled Zamindars 
(the United Provinces) 

Britain’s demand for Indian raw materials increased particu- 
larly when it seized new colonial markets and the country’s in- 
dustrial production began to develop rapidly. As early as the 
1820s, British industrial capital came up against the problem 
of a shortage of raw materials for British industry. This was 
inevitable, since the immediate producer of the raw materials — • 
the Indian ryot — remained under the pressure of feudal ex- 
ploitation. Moreover, the economy was still far from commer- 
cialised. Under these conditions, the task facing British indus- 
trial capital was to introduce changes into the agrarian system 
in the newly acquired provinces of India that would allow it 
to make it easier for the Indian ryot to produce industrial raw 
materials. This is why the systems of land tenure, introduced 
in all areas conquered after 1800 and especially after 1815, 
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differed from those in Bengal. The system of temporary za- 
mindars established by the British demonstrated all the duality 
and historically limited nature of the land policy pursued by 
British capita], which was then undertaking large-scale ter- 
ritorial seizures in India and, on the one hand, needed feudal 
support in the newly acquired areas but, on the other, was 
striving to implement the rapid commercialisation of the peas- 
ant economy. British industrial capital, considering its expe- 
rience in Bengal, and regardless of a multitude of demands, did 
not introduce the Bengali system of land tenure in the United 
and Central Provinces. 

In Audh, the big feudals, or taluqdars, were recognised as 
the owners of the land. The middle and lower links in the chain 
of feudal landed property were abolished. This explains the 
presence of exceptionally large-scale landed property in Audh, 
which took shape as a result of the elimination of the smaller 
feudal landowners. Two-thirds of Audh was occupied by 300 
estates. All the taluqdars were recognised as hereditary owners, 
by primogeniture. 

In Agra, it was the middle-level feudals who were recognised 
as the landowners. The upper-rank feudals were partly ex- 
propriated, and partly put on pensions paid out of additional 
taxes on the peasants. In spite of these differences, the overall 
landed property system was unified in that it was not an indi- 
vidual landlord but a group of them, a landlord “commune”, 
that enjoyed the right to the land. This group of landlords pro- 
vided mutual guarantees in the payment of revenues to the gov- 
ernment. This was the first, (though not the main) difference 
between this system and the Bengali one; the sum of taxes 
levied by the government on the temporary zamindars was not 
stable, but reset every 10, 30 or 50 years, after which time 
the tax rates were reviewed. This was the second difference 
between the two systems. 

The landlords’ mutual guarantees were introduced only la- 
ter, when it turned out that the old feudal aristocrats ( the 
Audh taluqdars-rajputi) could not pay the taxes and were go- 
ing bankrupt, and their lands' sold by auction. To prevent this 
happening in the future, the mutual guarantee system was 
introduced. 

The collective, joint ownership of the land was an interest- 
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ing specimen of the extremely confused land relations in In- 
dia. In fact, each estate was partly owned by an individual, and 
partly by all those who had, as it were, a right to a share of 
the rent levied on the given estate. Since they were collectively 
responsible to the government for the payment of taxes, each 
individual co-owner contributed the part of the tax correspond- 
ing to his share in the income received from the estate as a 
whole. In this sense, the estate was not an integral territorial 
unit of several villages; it could consist of parts of different vil- 
lages. One and the same village could be divided up between 
several landlords. This situation naturally made mutual guaran- 
tees necessary in relation to the payment of taxes. The law that 
introduced the system of temporary zamindars provided for the 
transfer to the government of 85 per cent of the total rent col- 
lected by the zamindar from the peasants. Subsequently, the 
government’s share dropped to 40-50 per cent. Since, however, 
the rents increased, the absolute tax revenues of the government 
from this sort of landed property also grew. 

This system of land tenure also underwent several addition- 
al transformations, chiefly in the sphere of the relations be- 
tween the zamindars and the peasants. The 1887 Law for Audh, 
for instance, allowed for rents to be raised only once every 7 
years and then by not more than 6.5 per cent. The landlords 
easily got round this, however. They increased their incomes 
by another 25 per cent from meadows, open land, pasture, 
craftsmen, temples, tributes, and so on. As for Agra, the 1859 
Law issued for Bengal was applied to this province, too. As in 
Bengal, however, it was systematically violated by the zamindars 
and a new law was required. 

This last law (1881) set three levels of tenant: 

— Tenants from among the former lower feudal owners 
and subowners (in the south-east of the United Provinces), 
paying a constant rent. 

— Tenants from among the former lower levels of the feu- 
dal hierarchy* paying a constant rent on the rest of the ter- 
ritory of the United Provinces, where the rent for other forms 
of land tenure was systematically rising. 

— Perpetual tenants — peasants who acquired this right by 
renting the land from one and the same landlord for 12 con- 
secutive years. The rent they had to pay could be raised ev- 
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ery 10 years. The right to lifelong leasing could not be ac- 
quired by peasants who were subtenant share-croppers. This 
right was hereditary. In 1926, a law was passed allowing the 
Audh perpetual tenants to mortgage and sell their rights. The 
same law entitled them to redeem the land held on lease as 
their own property for four times the rent. 

In this context, note should be made of the role of perpet- 
ual tenure. The fact is that the British imperialists used this 
system as a sort of safety valve: by opening it slightly, they could 
temporarily relieve peasant dissatisfaction in individual re- 
gions. Perpetual tenure did not further the penetration of cap- 
italist methods of production into agriculture. The perpetual 
tenant Usually used his own accumulations for moneylending, 
trade, and the nonproductive leasing of land for the purpose 
of subletting it on binding terms. The position of the perpetual 
tenants differed between the provinces of India. In Bengal, for 
instance, most of them Were economically very similar to most 
of the cultivating subtenants, though even there an upper crust 
of rich peasants and moneylenders emerged. 

The creation of the institute of perpetual tenure did not 
have the desired results; instead, it further intensified the semi- 
feudal exploitation of the ordinary peasant tenants at will. 
A substantial proportion of the perpetual tenants themselves 
fell into the paws of money-lenders and merchants, and drop- 
ped to the status of cultivating tenants without rights. I. M. 
Reisner wrote on this: “Since the perpetual tenant remained 
a small peasant, the old landholder usually got round the law 
by the levying of illegal taxes and thousands of other means. 
Since the right of perpetual tenure was farmed out to a new 
stratum of exploiters, yet another level of landholders took 
shape, that between the former owners and the peasantry. In 
this way, the old owners would receive the same or slightly less 
rent, but the total ruinous rent charged to the peasantry would 
rise, in order to satisfy the new exploiters in the shape of 
the perpetual tenants.” 12 

The Central Provinces, annexed by the British in the course 
of the ceaseless struggle waged by the Marath state, were also 
among those where the system of temporary zamindars was 
instituted. Here, British capital made the village elders its po- 
litical allies, by turning them into landowners, or malguzars, 
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and empowering them to collect taxes. The entire village in 
which the malguzar previously enjoyed only certain privileges 
was now his own estate. The peasants, who actually worked 
the land, became merely tenants. In this province, four cate- 
gories of cultivating tenant emerged: 

— Absolute perpetual tenants. This right was enjoyed by 
the higher castes and certain old feudal lords. The law provid- 
ed for the right to sell, mortgage and sublet the laind. 

— Perpetual tenants. This right was acquired on the basis 
of twelve-year tenancy, as in Bengal. The perpetual tenant en- 
joyed the right to inherit, sell, mortgage and sublet the land. 
The last three rights could not be exercised without the consent 
of the malguzar and unless he was given presents — salami. The 
rent paid to the malguzar by these two types of perpetual tenant 
was set by the British officials. 

— Simple tenants. They could be thrown off the land only 
by decision of the courts. The rent was raised systematically, 
once every seven years. 

— Subtenants. There were no laws governing subletting. 
Most of the peasants belonged to this category of subtenants 
without any rights. 


Ryotwari and the Punjabi Property System 
|Bombay, Madras, the Punjab) 

The ryotwari system was the most developed that British cap- 
ital was capable of instituting during the transformation of 
India’s agrarian structure. This system is put forward as a mod- 
el one by British and Indian bourgeois writers on the subject. 
British capital worked persistently and long to introduce the 
system, especially from the time when it became clear that the 
country could not be constantly flooded with British-made 
goods unless it was also allowed to produce something, i.e., un- 
less an active enough home market was created. This fact, not- 
ed by Marx, began to be understood by the British politicians 
when the cotton industry began to acquire vital importance for 
Britain’s entire social structure and the East India Company 
for the British cotton industry. 

The British cotton industry, which provided Britain with a 
twelfth of its national income, and delivered an eighth of all 
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exports to India, and a fourth of cotton fabric, was closely 
linked with India’s position as a solvent market and source of 
raw materials. The demands of the British cotton industry for 
Indian cotton were fully manifested at the time of the 1845 
crisis, and especially during the cotton crop failure in the USA 
in 1850, let alone the period of the American Civil War, when 
the British had to begin seriously developing cotton-growing in 
India. The development of cotton-growing was accompanied by 
railway construction, too. During this period, British industrial 
capital had a vested interest in India also as a sales market, 
especially since the commodity turnover and export of fabrics 
to India began to demonstrate a downward trend. Britain’s 
economic ties with India, in which primarily the British cotton 
industry was interested, were not firm enough, mainly because 
the Indian population’s effective demand was hardly growing 
at all. At this time, British policy in India became the object 
of a struggle between the financial oligarchy, which continued 
to conquer and rob the country, and the British industrialists, 
who, as Marx put it, felt the need to create new productive 
forces in India to replace the local industry they had de- 
troyed. 

The industrialists were influential in Britain, and demanded 
now the destruction of the financial oligarchy that, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indian feudals, did what it liked with India, as 
if it were its own personal estate. As early as 1824, the British 
industrial bourgeoisie assumed predominant significance in the 
British parliament, and, through the 1832 reforms, established 
once and for all its position as the politically dominant class. 
The growing political might of the British industrial bourgeoi- 
sie in the metropolitan country could not but reflect on the 
land policy pursued by the British in India, since their plun- 
derous policy conflicted directly with the interests of the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie, who felt their economic dependence both 
on the solvency of the Indian market and on the need to meet 
their own raw material requirements. The British industrial 
bourgeoisie was once more faced with the task of transferring 
Indian agriculture onto the lines of the maximum possible com- 
mercialisation and specialisation and the production of indus- 
trial raw material crops. The ryotwari system was precisely 
an attempt to fulfil these tasks. 
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The system was set up in Madras in 1820 and in Bombay in 
1825. Frightened of losing its profits as a result of the inevi- 
table rapid ruin of the Indian peasantry if the old land policy 
was continued, British industrial capital made certain reforms, 
the first of which were: the introduction of the ryotwari system, 
the system of Punjabi property and a certain cut in the taxes 
levied on the peasants. The essence of the ryotwari system con- 
sisted in the following: 

— There was no middleman between the state authorities 
and the former full commune members and the immediate pro- 
ducers; the colonial state received the entire rent, leaving noth- 
ing for any zamindars. 

— Each ryot was taxable personally without any mutual 
guarantees. 

— The ryot had the right to alienate his land without asking 
government permission. 

— The land could be confiscated for non-payment of tax 
rental. 

— The tax rates were periodically reviewed, with the peas- 
ants having the right to refuse to use the land both during the 
time of the review of the tax contract and at any other time. 

This list of the provisions of the ryotwari system reveals its 
sense, role and significance and shows that it undoubtedly pro- 
vided greater opportunities for capitalist development than the 
other systems of land tenure did. The introduction of this sys- 
tem was also explained by certain historical preconditions 
characteristic of the southern provinces of India. First, the 
south of India was the territory most affected by maritime 
trade and began to establish links with the foreign market be- 
fore many other parts of the country did; second, before Brit- 
ish rule was established in the south of India, feudal exploi- 
tation had been fairly well exhausted by powerful peasant 
movements, so British industrial capital found no landholder 
here apart from the peasants themselves. Third, the activities of 
the East-India Company in the south tied it to collecting taxes 
directly from the peasantry. 13 

Initially, under this system, which later underwent certain 
changes, the state removed from the peasant holding about 
two-thirds of the gross product from irrigated land and half 
of it from arid land. In the 1840s, taxes dropped somewhat to 



about a quarter and then a tenth of the gross product. In ex- 
actly the same way, certain conditions hampering the penetra- 
tion of commodity-money relations into the peasant economy 
(the ban on leaving the land at any time, the compulsory cul- 
tivation of non-irrigated lands, however unprofitable it might 
be, and the like) were soon amended. Thus, the ryotwari sys- 
tem eventually led, after a number of amendments, to the 
creation of a sort of peasant property, limited by two condi- 
tions: payment of the land tax on time and the impossibility 
of utilising the land for anything but harvesting. 

This system could not create a stratum of prosperous peas- 
ants that was equal in might and size everywhere. It proved 
to be a mightly lever for transferring the subsistence peasant 
economy to the production of commercial crops, which was 
precisely what British industrial capital required. The main 
mass of the peasantry in the countryside of this region still 
remained poor peasants and agricultural labourers, hired tem- 
porarily by a rich peasant and combining work for wages with 
the cultivation of his own miniscule plot of land. Under this 
system, the farmer paid the government a tax that coincided 
with the rent. 

The fact must be noted that even here, where British capi- 
tal was, as it were, radical, the old feudal estates were still re- 
tained in the form of gift lands, temples or inams, as hap- 
pened in the Bombay Presidency, where, in 1888, large-scale 
landed property occupied, in the form of 3 thousand estates, 
over 8 million acres or 35 per cent of the land, while 1,300 thou- 
sand peasant holdings occupied only 65 per cent of the total 
area. In precisely the same way, in the Madras Presidency 
460,000 holdings belonging to exploiting classes accounted, in 
1888, for over 24 million acres, i.e., 60 per cent of the land, 
while the 2,500 thousand peasant holdings occupied only 18 mil- 
lion acres, or 40 per cent of the land. 14 

Let us proceed to the system of Punjabi peasant property. 
Its historical roots go far back into the peasant movement of 
the Sikhs, which resulted in the restoration of the communal 
organisation in the countryside and the elimination of the 
dominance of the Moghul feudals. The Punjab was annexed by 
Britain in 1849 and, in 1854, the first law was issued on the or- 
ganisation of the land in the Punjab, according to which the 
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Sikh feudals who had reemerged on the basis of the peasant 
commune were not deprived of their feudal rights. The Pun- 
jabi peasantry demonstrated all signs of a dissatisfaction with 
the retention of feudal property and the British, considering 
the possibility of joint actions between them and the unsub- 
dued Afghan tribes, had to eliminate the Sikh landed estates. 
This helped the British subsequently in the sense that the 
Punjabi peasantry, satisfied by the elimination of the Sikh 
feudals, not only did not take part in the Sipai rebellion, but 
even helped to put it down. There were special cases even here, 
however. In 1865, the British government passed the law 
on the restoration of the Punjabi landed aristocracy, though 
in a conditional and compromise form. The essence of the law 
was that it ensured the former feudals the opportunity to re- 
ceive 10 per cent more from the peasants, over and above the 
sum the peasants were paying to the government as money 
rent. The former feudals were a type of classical parasites, de- 
prived of even the usual landlord rights, including that to sell 
their illusory domains. 

The land order established by the British in the Punjab 
differed somewhat from that in the ryotwari areas. The first 
fundamental difference consisted in the fact that the Punjabi 
peasant was tied by the payment of taxes to the mutual guar- 
antees of the commune. Taxes were collected within the com- 
mune, on the basis of the economic prosperity of each peasant 
household, but the tax was paid on behalf of the commune as 
a whole and, from this point of view, the British government 
was faced not with the individual producer, but the commune. 
Yet, by setting up this caricature of a peasant commune, 
based on the collective and simultaneous payment of taxes, 
the British could not, of course, prevent its rapid disappear- 
ance. It was Marx who called this fiscal commune a caricature. 

Not wishing to hold back the formation of a stratum of pros- 
perous holdings by mutual guarantees, the British later passed 
a number of laws allowing family and individual plots to 
break away from the communal landed property. This meant 
that British industrial capital, while appreciating the tradition- 
al Sikh commune and pursuing a policy of the commerciali- 
sation of the peasant economy in the Punjab, as an area of ex- 
port grain crops (wheat), did everything possible to deliver 
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this commune from both the ruined peasantry and the pros- 
perous peasant stratum. As a result, the peasant commune in the 
Punjab gradually became a total fiction. The ruined and al- 
most ruined peasant became more tied up in the nets of the 
moneylenders in the Punjab than anywhere else. The transfer of 
a substantial quantity of communal land into the hands of the 
moneylenders took place so rapidly that the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment passed a special law in 1901 prohibiting the non- 
farming castes from acquiring land. Even so, landed property 
continued to be concentrated in the hands of moneylenders. 

Under the 1867 and 1887 laws, the Punjabi peasants were 
recognised as fourth category perpetual tenants, with the right 
to sell, mortgage and sublet their land. Subletting was per- 
mitted for a period of 7 years. Moreover, in the Punjab the 
group of peasants not covered by the institute of tenure in 
perpetuity and constituting the most exploited stratum was 
growing. The land relations between this stratum of the peas- 
antry and the perpetual tenants were determined by a so-called 
free contract. In 1888, there were 2,500 thousand such hold- 
ings, covering 7,500 thousand acres of land. 

The Nature of Peasant Tenancy, 

Share-Cropping and Rent 

Perpetual tenancy hampers the broad introduction of the capi- 
talist mode of production in agriculture. It can conceal the fol- 
lowing types' of relations of exploitation: 

— The perpetual tenant sublets his land, in return for a rent 
in money or in kind, thereby becoming a parasitic receiver of 
rent. 

— The perpetual tenant sublets part of his land on shackling 
terms and cultivates the rest of it himself. 

— The perpetual tenant leases out all his land on a share- 
cropping basis, participating partially in agricultural production 
by furnishing land or implements. It is the landless share-crop- 
per who is the cultivator. 

— The perpetual tenant is a capitalist entrepreneur who re- 
ceives profits and differential rent. 

— The perpetual tenant is a peasant who is himself a culti- 
vator and is exploited by either the landowner or the state, or 
by both. 
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Of these five types of relations of exploitation, concealed in 
the form of perpetual tenure, three should be included among 
precapitalist and transitional ones, as Marx’s analysis shows. 

Marx considered share-cropping as a transitory form in the 
period of transition from feudalism to capitalism. He wrote: 
“As a transitory form from the original form of rent to capital- 
ist rent, we may consider the metayer system, or share-crop- 
ping, under which the manager (farmer) furnishes labour (his 
own or another’s), and also a portion of working capital, and 
the landlord furnishes, aside from land, another portion of 
working capital (e.g., cattle), and the product is divided be- 
tween tenant and landlord in definite proportions which vary 
from country to country . . . essentially, rent no longer appears 
here as the normal form of surplus-value in general.” 16 

This transitory form of share-cropping includes that which 
was found, to some small extent, mainly in the Central Prov- 
inces, Assam and the United Provinces, where the actual own- 
er provided not only the land, but also some capital (buildings, 
seeds, cattle), while the share-cropper furnished tools in ad- 
dition to his labour-power. Under these conditions, the output 
was divided between them in a ratio of 6:4 or 5:5. 

Here, the share-cropper is a “capitalist” in himself, for he 
claimed a certain part of the product not because he was a 
labourer, but because he owned part of the tools. In the same 
way, the farmer claimed the surplus product not only as the 
owner of the land, but also as the person advancing capital. 
Under such share-cropping conditions, the rent does not coin- 
cide with the entire mass of the surplus product, for the owner, 
for example, receives interest on the capital advanced, just as 
the share-cropper may, in addition to the necessary product, 
receive part of the surplus product, thereby drawing closer to 
the status of farmer, if he uses the labour of others. 

All other forms of share-cropping, in contrast to this one 
established by Marx, were varieties of subletting, where the 
owner provided only the land and the rest of the capital and 
labour-power came only from the subtenant. The most wide- 
spread form of such subletting was the leasing for payment of 
a share of the product or so-called batai (division). Its essence 
was as follows: the farmer furnished the land for subletting, 
while the subtenant provided all the other elements of pro- 
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duction. The ratio in which the product was divided was 7:3, 
6:4 or 5:5. Out of the gross product collected, the tenant share- 
cropper paid 8 or 9 per cent to village craftsmen and 2 or 3 
per cent to officials. 

It is quite clear that this is not the transitory-type share- 
cropping as defined by Marx, for the rent here acted, to a con- 
siderable extent, as “the normal form of surplus-value in gen- 
eral”. The subtenant received only the necessary product, out 
of which, by means of additional levies (in Bihar there were 
12 of them), a further sum equal to as much as 25 per cent 
of the rent was removed. It is interesting that the owner of the 
land was able, under the impact of British capital, to adapt 
even this type of precapitalist relations, which were widespread 
in the past in India, to the demands of the commodity-money 
market. 

The entire system of monetary payments by the lower land- 
holder to higher levels, from the ordinary peasant to the govern- 
ment, had one and the same basis — appropriation of the peas- 
ants’ surplus product, chiefly by means of extra-economic coer- 
cion. The size of the incomes of all the landowning classes in 
India was, to a considerable extent, arbitrary, reflecting the 
dominance of feudal survivals. The rent paid to the zamindar 
or directly to the state was not capitalist rent, i.e., the income 
of the landowner over and above the average profit, which 
remained with the tenant. The rent also swallowed up the 
“average profit” and differential rent of the peasant tenant 
and even a substantial part of his necessary product. As Marx 
put it, the rent still remained the “normal form of surplus- 
value in general”. 

Money rent in no way presupposes the domination of capital- 
ist relations in a country’s agrarian system. Being only a trans- 
muted form of rent in kind, money rent, as Marx noted, con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the reproduction of the working con- 
ditions and the means of subsistence themselves. It makes it 
more or less impossible to expand production and forces the 
immediate producer to restrict his means of subsistence to the 
physical minimum. 16 This is all the more true when money 
rent in the hands of the colonialists becomes a major lever for 
exploiting the enslaved masses of immediate producers. It is 
not the size of average profits that determines the limits to the 
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rent paid by the cultivating tenant to the landlord, but that 
of the surplus and necessary product that he retains, are de- 
termined entirely by rent as their limit. This was one of the 
decisive features of the domination of precapitalist survivals 
in Indian agriculture . 17 



Chapter Two 


The Main Features of India's Agrarian System 
After the First World War 


Imperialist Domination and the Countryside 

The objective consequences of British colonial rule in India 
were the gradual penetration of capitalism into the Indian 
countryside, with imperialism helping maintain feudal surviv- 
als, India’s involvement in the world capitalist economy, the 
development of commodity-money relations, and gradually in- 
creasing property and class differentiation of the Indian 
peasantry. The evolution of the agrarian system, determined, by 
the mid -1930s, by the still dominant feudal survivals, was pro- 
ceeding anyway, in some form or another and to some degree 
or another, in the direction of capitalism. Lenin wrote on Rus- 
sian serfdom in the countryside: “The replacement coming 
about in Russia had long since occurred in the advanced coun- 
tries of the West: it is the replacement of a feudal by a capi- 
talist economy. 

“It is, and can only be, a question of the forms, conditions, 
rapidity and circumstances of this replacement; all other con- 
siderations, which are not infrequently put in the forefront, 
are no more than an unwitting beating about the bush, the 
‘bush’ being precisely this replacement.” 1 

The forms, conditions, rapidity and circumstances of the 
gradual replacement of the feudal by the capitalist economy 
were, of course, different in India not only from the advanced 
countries of the West, but also tsarist Russia, since the shifts 
in the course of India’s capitalist development were taking place 
in a colonial country and, moreover, under the conditions 
of the general crisis and disintegration of capitalism. Yet, the 
assertions that no replacement took place in the economy of 
the Indian countryside, that there was a complete stagnation 
of economic relations there, that the agrarian evolution in In- 
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dia was an exception to the general rules of the development 
of capitalism in agriculture, are nothing but an historically be- 
lated restoration of the ideas of populism, an attempt to reverse 
the order of the historical process in India, particularly the -evo- 
lution of the agrarian system. In the sphere of politics and the 
class struggle, such claims objectively lead, in essence, to a re- 
jection of the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution, the 
strength of which grows precisely in connection with the de- 
velopment of capitalism, no matter how slowly this process ad- 
vances and however capitalist relations might intertwine with 
precapitalist ones. 

The development of the commodity-money economy and the 
gradual penetration of capitalist relations into the Indian coun- 
tryside intensified the burden of feudal and usury exploitation 
and the exploitation of the toiling peasantry, and thus exacer- 
bated and raised the class struggle to a new and higher level. 
They did this by forcing the main mass of the peasantry to set 
about overthrowing the domination of imperialism and the sur- 
vivals of precapitalist relations, imperialism’s retention of and 
support for which led to a growing conflict between the trends 
in the development of the productive forces and the existing 
relations of production. 

As soon as neo-populist concepts are accepted concerning the 
domination in India of pure or almost pure and unchanged 
feudalism, and the stagnation of the Indian rural economy, 
the reverse order of agrarian evolution and the inapplicability 
to India of the laws governing capitalist development in ag- 
riculture, one of the objective economic foundations for the in- 
tensification of the class struggle and one of the preconditions 
for the development of the agrarian crisis — India’s chief prob- 
lem, disappears. 

There is also a danger that the major specifics of India’s 
agrarian evolution, the specifics and consequences of the 
penetration and development of capitalism within the country, 
the dominant role of feudal survivals in the countryside, grad- 
ually taking the course of capitalist development, and the 
strengthening, in this connection, of the colonial-feudal ex- 
ploitation of the main mass of the peasantry, might all be 
forgotten. 

As we have already shown, while gradually developing com- 



modity-money and capitalist relations under their own control 
and promoting India’s involvement in the system of the world 
capitalist market and the world social division of labour, the 
British capitalists were compelled, in order to strengthen their 
own domination in India, to compromise with the feudal land- 
owners, which had previously and under the British, too, dom- 
inated over the millions of bonded peasant holdings. More- 
over, it might be said that, in a number of regions, the British 
furthered the development and strengthening of the domina- 
tion of the landlords, who exploited the peasants by feudal or 
semi-feudal methods. Suffice it to point to the permanent and 
temporary zamindars, taluqdars and malguzars, these owners 
of feudal latifundia, in order to realise that this really was the 
case. The British consolidated the landlord system wherever 
it had existed before their arrival and furthered its develop- 
ment wherever there had been no landed estates. In order to 
step up the exploitation of the peasantry, the British capital- 
ists created various sorts of hereditary perpetual and lifelong 
leases with different rights as to their sale. The capitalism of 
the metropolitan country, functioning in the colony in the 
first stages of its domination chiefly as merchant’s and usurer’s 
capitalism and only subsequently partially as industrial, even 
by the time of its final development stage not only did not 
change the entire precapitalist mode of production in India, but 
consolidated feudal and semi-feudal relations in various forms, 
having destroyed the chief pivot of the old Indian society — - 
the subsistence commune. 

British capital also used the commercial apparatus in In- 
dia. It expanded it, giving it a national scale, greatly strength- 
ened the already developed usury, subordinating both these 
forms of capital — merchant’s and usurer’s — to its monopolistic 
firms and banks. In spite of a number of uprisings, India’s op- 
pressed classes — the peasantry and urban poor — lacked the 
strength for a successful revolution in order to divert India’s 
development from the extremely torturous colonial course to 
that of free independent national development. The gradual 
development of the precapitalist agrarian system towards cap- 
italism was taking place under conditions of the domination of 
foreign capital, which operated in India primarily not as in- 
dustrial, but as merchant’s and loan capital, relying on the 
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Indian feudals and adapting the old agrarian structure to the 
needs of the metropolitan country’s industrial and finance cap- 
ital. “Capitalism, which has included the colonial village into 
its system of taxation and trade apparatus, and which has over- 
turned precapitalist relations (for instance, the destruction of 
the village commune), does not thereby liberate the peasants 
from the yoke of precapitalist forms of bondage and exploita- 
tion, but only gives the latter a monetary expression . . . which 
still more increases the suffering of the peasantry.” 2 

This is why feudal and semi-feudal relations of exploitation 
predominated in agrarian India in the 1920s and 1930s, in spite 
of the substantial shifts in the direction of the development of 
commodity-money and capitalist relations. 

British capital in India was increasingly drawing the land, 
means of production and peasant output into commodity turn- 
over and thereby opening up broad opportunities for the ex- 
propriation of the poor and medium peasant economies, having 
subordinated them to the market. Having maintained and 
consolidated the domination of the semi-feudal landowner, 
moneylender and merchant, however, it did its best to slow 
down and hamper the gradual transformation of agricultural 
production into commodity and then capitalist production. The 
domination of British imperialism held back the expansion of 
the home market, which, in spite of the imperialist monopoly, 
was still taking shape. 

Given the systematic hampering of the development of the 
capitalist productive forces, the domination of the imperialists 
and feudals led to a degradation of the main mass of peasant 
holdings. At a given stage in its domination in the colony, im- 
perialism came up against a protracted crisis of the home mar- 
ket, connected with a sharp drop in the toiling masses’ purchas- 
ing power in both town and countryside. 

The contradiction of the capitalist mode of production con- 
sisting in the way it undermines its own market by the same 
methods as it creates it, was manifested particularly clearly 
during the worldwide Great Depression of 1929-1933. The 
growth of the commodity economy, the destruction of the com- 
mune and the ruin of the peasantry were utilised almost en- 
tirely by British capital, which held back internal capital accu- 
mulation in India and the development of national industrial 
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capitalism in the towns and capitalist farms in the country- 
side in the interests of the capitalist development of the metro- 
politan country itself. A rapid growth of the productive forces 
based on the destruction of India’s subsistence economy took 
place not in India itself, but in Britain. This means, however, 
that the ruined Indian peasantry mostly remained in the vil- 
lages, transferring to the status of landless peasant tenants or 
share-croppers and forming huge numbers of coolies and pau- 
pers. The number of landless peasants was constantly growing: 
8 million in 1875, 34 million in 1901, 50 million in 1911 and 
37 million in 1921. 

The opposite process, which had also taken place previously 
but gained momentum in connection with the world crisis, 
was a rapid concentration of the land in the hands of land- 
lords and rent-receivers from among the merchants and mon- 
eylenders. Landlord landed property increased, while peasant 
land tenure diminished. Over 50 years, the number of parasitic 
rent-receivers increased 10-fold (million) 3 : 

1872 1 1901 6 

1881 2.5 1911 8.5 

1891 4 1921 10 

The average area of peasant holdings was falling rapidly 
and was, per capita of the agricultural population (acres) 4 : 

1891 1.28 1911 1.00 

1901 1.24 1921 0.86 

The ruin of the toiling masses in the countryside could only 
take place in such an acute form and over such an extended 
period of time because the economic advantages of the transit 
tion to capitalism were seized by another, oppressing country, 
leaving the oppressed country only the negative factors con- 
nected with the transition to the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. 

In the process of India’s transition to capitalism, the coun- 
tryside did not lose any of its population. Moreover, up to 
1931, increasing numbers of the population were winning their 
livelihood from agriculture, while the absolute and relative 
increases in the population were greater in the countryside than 
in the towns (Table 1 ) . 

Glass differentiation increased in the villages. In 1921, there 
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Table 1 


The Growth of the Relative Rural Overpopulation* 


Year 

Total 

popula- 

tion, 

millions 

Rural po- 
pulation, 
millions 

% increase 
in total 
popula tion 

% increase 
in rural 
popula- 
tion 

% o f able- 
bodied po- 
pulation 
living oil 
agricul- 
ture 

1891 

287 

175 





61 

1901 

284 

195 

5 

7 

66 

1911 

315 

224 

7.1 

9 

71 

1921 

319 

233 

1.2 

3 

73 

1931 

352 

314 

10.6 

9.6 

66 


* Census of India 1931, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1932-1933. 


were 3.7 million able-bodied rent-receivers (10 million together 
with dependants) in British India, 74.7 (173.1) million peas- 
ants, and 21.7 (37.9) million farm servants and field labour- 
ers. 

The class differentiation in the Indian countryside can be seen 
even more clearly from the following. The overall domination 
is quite obvious, in all parts of India, of the parasitic rent-re- 
ceiver, landowner-merchant and moneylender, who did not 
set up landed estates of any substantial size or share in the 
country’s economy, and who used their accumulations for the 
purposes of feudal, semi-feudal and commercial-usurious rob- 
bery of the toiling peasantry. The landed estates were different 
primarily in area, the amount of rent charged, and the num- 
ber of bonded peasant tenants, rather than the way the agricul- 
tural production was organised. A clear idea of landownership 
is provided by the following data for the Belar district of the 
Madras Presidency 6 : 



1901 

1921 

Non-cultivating landown- 
ers 

13,108 

35,920 

Tenant landowners (sub- 
zamindars, i.e., non- 
cultivating tenants) 

256 

28,298 

Cultivating tenants 

43,655 

113,168 

Peasant landowners 

451,035 

315,949 
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The situation in the Belar district reflected a phenomenon 
common to all India, the specific evolution of the agrarian sys- 
tem of a colonial country: a rapid growth of the feudal and 
semi-feudal upper crust under imperialist patronage, which 
supported imperialism. Most of these landowners were not 
engaged in farming at all. They distributed their right to col- 
lect rents, on certain conditions, to a vast and rapidly growing 
stratum of middlemen non-cultivating tenants. All this took 
place against a background of the rapid ruin of the small 
(parcelled) cultivating landowners and their transition to the 
status of tenant share-croppers without rights. 

Taking the Madras Presidency as a whole, this description 
is still applicable. For every 1,000 of the rural population, there 
were: 


1901 1921 


Non-cultivating landowners 

30 

56 

Non-cultivating tenants 

2 

32 

Peasant landowners 

512 

398 

Cultivating tenants 

167 

240 

Debt slaves 

289 

97° 

Farm servants and field labour- 
ers 


177 


A similar picture and the same sort of evolution are seen if 
we take data for India as a whole. Throughout India, for ev- 
ery 1,000 principals of the rural population, according to Pad- 
manabha Pillai there were 7 : 

1901 1911 1921 


Non-cultivating landowners 

19 

23 

49 

Non-cultivating tenants 

1 

4 

28 

Peasant landowners 

484 

426 

381 

Cultivating tenants 

151 

207 

225 

Farm servants and field la- 
bourers 

345 

340 

317 


According to data for the whole country, over 20 years there 
was a rapid growth of the parasitic upper crust: of landown- 
ers by 2.5 times, of tenant landowners — 28-fold. At the same 
time, there was a drop in the number of peasant landowners; 
they were stratified, a substantial proportion of them dropping 
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to- the status of share-croppers without rights. The number of 
farm servants and field labourers also dropped, partly as a re- 
sult of mass epidemics and famine. 

Data for the comparatively limited district-size territory, for 
whole provinces and for India in general indicate one and the 
same process. It is characteristic that even the numerical ratio 
between the different socio-class strata was basically of the same 
type and homogeneous during the evolution of the agrarian 
structure. 


Land Distribution 

The poverty of the Indian peasantry was not a result of the 
shortage of land in general, as some bourgeois British and 
Indian economists believe, but stemmed from the colonial and 
semi-feudal social system, which lay as a heavy burden on the 
toiling peasantry. In 1927/28, 223.8 million acres (Table 2) 
in British India were cultivated, while 206.3 million acres of 
arable and fallow land were not. Given that the Indian coun- 
tryside was suffocating from an enormous rural overpopula- 
tion and the peasants’ land was divided up into extremely small 
plots, the chief obstacle to the development of all cultivable 
land was the landed estate, the monopoly of the feudals and 
imperialism over the land and water. There can be no doubt 
that the chief precondition for the use of the enormous area 
of suitable but uncultivated land was abolition of the large 
landed estates and, thereby, the release of the small (parcelled) 
holding from the oppression of feudal survivals. 

The landowners’ latifundia exerted the most detrimental 
effect on India’s entire social development, on the level of ag- 
ricultural machinery and farming, on the standard of living 
of hundreds of millions of peasants and, to no lesser degree, on 
that of the working class. The attempts by British and Indian 
bourgeois economists to present the shortage of land as the 
main reason for the sufferings of the peasantry are, therefore, 
unfounded. The land-starvation of the peasants in India was 
not a consequence of natural conditions, but a result of the 
landed property predominance and the large areas of land 
in the hands of the big landowners. 
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Table 2 


Area of Land in India/* 

million acres 



1915/16 

1918/19 

1921/22 

192 4/25 

1927/28 

1932/33 

Total area 

619 

627 

667.3 

668 

669.9 

667.0 

Forests 

85 

87 

85.4 

87 

88.9 

88.4 

Unsuitable for culti- 
vation 

144 

147 

153.4 

154 

143.6 

145.0 

Suitable but unculti- 
vated 

114 

114 

151.2 

153 

155.4 

154.0 

Fallow 

52 

73 

54.5 

47 

50.9 

50.4 

Cultivated area 

222 

201 

223.4 

227 

223.8 

232.0 

Irrigated area 

47 

47 

— 

45 

43.2 

49.6 


* Compiled from: Indian Yearbook 1921, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, Benneth, Coleman and Co., p. 268; Statistical Abstract for 
British India. 1915/16-1924/25; Yearbook of the World Economy, 
Moscow, 1930 (in Russian); Labour Monthly, III, 1935; Civil 
and Military Gazette, May 12, 1935. 


Abolition of landed estates does not, of course, immediately 
resolve the problem of the peasants’ land shortage, resulting 
from the agrarian system. This is particularly true in India, 
where, as a general rule, the landowner himself had no large 
cultivated area of his own as a possible major additional land 
fund for distribution among the peasantry directly after an 
agrarian revolution. The elimination of the predominant agrarian 
relations in the countryside would, however, having liberated 
the toiling masses from imperialist and feudal exploitation, 
have been the first major and decisive precondition for the 
development, on a mass scale, of new fertile and other cul- 
tivable lands. 

The British imperialists persistently pointed out the possi- 
bility of colonising new parts of the country (Sind, Rajputana, 
etc.), thereby deceiving the Indian peasantry, since the colo- 
nisation of unsettled lands could not eliminate the peasants’ 
land shortage. The practice of colonising individual regions 
of India in most cases showed that, in time, on the newly set- 
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tied land agrarian relations developed that were similar to 
those that existed in the country’s main districts. 

The strength of landlordism is revealed quite thoroughly 
by a comparison of the average size of peasant holdings with 
that of landed estates in the country’s chief provinces (see Ta- 
ble 3). 

Table 3 


Feasant Land Tenure and Lauded Estates* 



■fJ 

c 

rt m 
m <u 
rt u 

1) o 
art 

O . 

br-2 

ca 

ge holding of 
rary zamin- 
acres 

Number of landlords 


ge hold 
nent za 
acres 

permanent 

temporary 


rt 5 

Sis 

> o 
<1 ja 

rt TO 

^ rt 

Avera 

tempo 

dars. 

zamlndars 

Assam 

2.96 

210,500 

141 

19 

12,027 

Bengal 

2.59 

425 

813 

92,508 

3,886 

Bihar and Ori- 
ssa 

3.09 

402 

924 

103,211 

12,269 

Central Provin- 
ces 

8.48 


480 


80,000 

Madras 

4.91 

16,000 

80 

300 

306,000 

United Provin- 
ces, Agra 

2.51 

200 

117 

3,500 

400,000 

Audh 

— 

65,000 

140 

20 

140,000 

British India 

4.6 

426 

188 

231,093 

1,146,535 


* Agrarian Problems, No. 3, 1928; A. Mukerjee, Agrarian 
India, Moscow, 1929, pp. 108-09 (in Russian). 


The data in Table 3 are averaged so they naturally conceal 
the extremes and somewhat blur the true situation, which is 
much more multifaceted. Yet, even these data reveal the mon- 
strous burden of the landlord latifundia. 

According to data for the end of last century, compiled by 
one of the most outstanding British economists and historians, 
Baden-Powell, almost all the land in Bengal was monopolised 
by big landowners (Table 4) . 
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Table 4 


Landed Estates in Bengal* 


Area, acres 

Number of 
estates 

Average 

area, 

acres 

Total area, 
million 
acres 

Less than 500 

85,500 

216 

18.5 

500 to 20,000 

10,000 

1,000 

10.0 

Over 20,000 

500 

25,000 

12.5 


96,000 


41.0 


* B. H. Baden-Powell, The Landed Systems of 
British India, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1892. 


The other aspect of this colossal excess of land in the hands 
of the landlords was the shortage of land in those of the masses 
of the peasantry. Most of the peasants were not the owners 
of land parcels, but bonded or semi-bonded tenants cultivat- 
ing land belonging to feudal landowners and British imperial- 
ists. Moreover, the area leased by poor to middle peasants from 
the landowners averaged 2.05 acres, which did not usually 
provide even the minimum means of subsistence. The size of 
the plots of land rented by the peasants in the chief regions 
of Bengal was as follows (acres) : 


Bankura 

1.86 

Dacca 

1.52 

Midnapur 

1.29 

Mymensingh 

2.67 

Jessur 

1.78 

Rajshahi 

2.20 

Backerganj 

25.1 

Noakhali 

2.30 

Faridpur 

1.39 

Tippera 

1.90 


The influence of the dominant feudal survivals in Bengal’s 
agrarian system was expressed not only in the very small amounts 
of land held by the main masses of the peasantry, but also in 
the extreme overlapping of peasant holdings, unsurpassed any- 
where else in India. 

Feudal survivals were strong, however, not just in those parts 
where large landed property indubitably predominated (Ben- 
gal, the United Provinces, and others) . The fact is that even 
in the regions of so-called small-scale peasant landownership, 
alongside the rich peasants (kulaks) a new stratum of semi- 



feudal owners took shape, who gradually brought the land into 
cultivation and leased it to the peasants on the basis of rent 
bondage — share-cropping. For example, in the Punjab in 1927, 
16.5 of the 30 million cultivated acres were leased for fettering 
rent in money or in kind. Less than half the cultivated land 
belonged to the peasants, who had been ruined by usury and 
semi-feudal exploitation. 

In a number of Punjabi villages, the moneylender became 
the new landowner, merging with the landowning stratum, 
personifying landlord’s and usurer’s functions and taking more 
than half the land into his own hands. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, in the Punjab, 18 per cent of all the peasants 
owned plots of less than an acre, 25.5 per cent of them — from 1 
to 3 acres, and 15 per cent — from 3 to 5 acres. In a word, 58.5 
per cent of the peasants owned from less than an acre to 5 
acres each, which was below the starvation level. Out of all 
the land leased out in the Punjab (16.5 million acres), 85 
per cent was rented by tenants without any rights. Even in this 
region of so-called small-scale peasant landownership, the dis- 
tribution of the land was such that 53 per cent of all holdings 
from 1 to 5 acres accounted for 10 per cent of the total, area 
of land, while 4 per cent of the holdings, with over 50 acres, 
accounted for 25 per cent of the area of the province, or half 
the cultivated land there. 

Data published in the Bombay Chronicle in 1930 on the na- 
ture of landed property in the Punjab further confirmed the 
concentration of land by landlords. The total cultivated area 
in the Punjab was 29 million acres, distributed among 3.5 mil- 
lion holdings as follows: peasants, making up 84.5 per cent of 
the total rural population of the province, held only 38.6 per 
ceht of the cultivated land, while non-cultivating landowners, 
15.‘5 per cent of the rural population, held 61.4 per cent of it. 

Feudal survivals were still strong even in the parts of In- 
dia that were more developed in commodity-money terms. One 
of the experts on the Banking Committee carried out the fol- 
lowing quite interesting calculations for the Punjab, a region 
of wheat monoculture. The rents in this province were so high 
that, in 1928, the price of land for the province as a whole 
was 245 times higher than the net annual agricultural income, 
and in 1929 — 273 times higher. There are two reasons for this: 
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the exceptionally high rent paid to the landlord and the ex- 
tremely low income received by the peasant from the land. 

The immediate producer, who farmed the landlord’s land, 
was thus compelled to hand over such large quantities of his 
produce that he had trouble reproducing his labour-power, and 
lived at the lowest, most poverty-stricken, below-starvation 
level. 

In this light, the high degree of commercialisation and spe- 
cialisation of the peasant economy both acquire a specific hue. 
A more decisive factor in such colonial commercialisation and 
specialisation than the development of capitalism was the use 
of feudal a.nd semi-feudal survivals for involving the peasant 
economy in market turnover. 

In Bombay and Madras, where a similar tax system domi- 
nated for the ownership and tenure of the land, the peasantry 
was just as oppressed by the feudal-usury yoke as in the re- 
gions where, right from the beginning of British rule, the land 
had been in the hands of landlords. In these regions, the con- 
centration of the land by merchant’s and usurer’s capital was 
carried on at accelerated rates, and the moneylending land- 
owner, merchant landowner and ryot landowner or rich peasant 
who appeared On this basis personified, in addition to capi- 
talist methods of exploitation, all the worst aspects of the dom- 
inant precapitalist survivals. 

T able 5 


The Nature and Dynamics of Landownership 
in the Bombay Province 

(ryotwari region)* 


Area of holding, 
acres 

Number of holdings 

Change in 
number of 
holdings 

1916/17 

1921/22 

Less than 5 

991,234 

1,041,245 

+50,011 

5-15 

610,851 

640,236 

+29,385 

15-25 

269,652 

266,378 

— 3,274 

25-100 

269,710 

260,559 

— 9,151 

100-500 

34,391 

34,117 

— 274 

Over 500 

3,207 

3,369 

+ 162 


* Census of India 1921, Vol. VIII, Calcutta, 1923, 
p, 215. 
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Table 6 

The Distribution of Landed Property 
in the Bombay Province in 1921/22* 



Total cultivated 
area 

Total number of 
landowners 

Area of holdings, 
acres 

Area of culti- 
vated land, 
acres 

%% 

Number 

%% 

Less than 5 

2,024,461 

8.6 

872,485 

46 

5-15 

4,932,266 

21.0 

529,649 

29 

15-25 

4,337,143 

18.4 

221,449 

12 

25-100 

8,854,114 

37.7 

206,143 

11 

100-500 

3,333,598 

14.3 

18 ,824 

2 

Total 

23,486,612 

100.0 

1,848,450 

100 


* Census of India 1921, Vol. VIII. Calcutta, 1923, 

p. 216. 


The chief question of agrarian evolution is that of the land, 
not only in regions of traditional landlordism, but also in ones 
where the British, right from the beginning of their rule, pro- 
moted the creation of a caricature of parcel landholding. By 
the 1930s, as we have shown from the example of the Punjab 
and other provinces, the agrarian system in these parts had 
undergone major changes that brought the problem of abolish- 
ing all feudal survivals, especially landed estates, right to 
the fore. 

Proof of the concentration of the land in the hands of land- 
lords in regions of peasant farming is provided by the data in 
Table 5 and 6. Although the data in Table 5 cover only a five- 
year period, they still reveal the process of the concentration of 
land by big landowners clearly enough. A growing number of 
middle links of the peasantry, medium and small landowners 
were washed away. There were, on the one hand, more and 
more miniscule peasant holdings, and, on the other, big landed 
estates, whose owners leased out the land primarily on rent 
bondage terms. 

In this way, ideas to the eflfect that the spheres of the sys- 
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tem of ryotwari were really spheres of peasant land tenure 
were already fundamentally wrong in the 1920s and 1930s. 
About 50 per cent of the land in Bombay province was in the 
hands of big and medium landowners, who to a greater or lesser 
degree reproduced the agrarian relations characteristic of the re- 
gions where the systems of permanent or temporary zamindars 
predominated. This did not, of course, remove the specifics of 
the agrarian evolution in these regions, nor those connected 
with the deeper differentiation of the peasantry there. It mere- 
ly showed that even here only radical agrarian transforma- 
tions could solve the problem of the land. 

A similar process took place in Madras province, the second 
biggest region of peasant land tenure. Over a period of 20 
years (1901-1921), the number of big landowners here out of 
every 1,000 of the rural population increased from 19 to 49, 
i.e., by 150 per cent, the number of non-cultivating tenants 
who sublet their land on rent bondage terms increased from 1 
to 28, i.e., by 2,700 per cent, the number of bonded tenant 
share-croppers rose from 151 to 225, i.e., by 50 per cent, and the 
number of peasant landowners farming mainly by means of 
their own labour dropped from 484 to 381 in the 1,000, i.e., 
by almost 22 per cent. Polarisation increased in this province, 
too: big landowners and parasitic tenants (including some of 
the rich peasants), on the one hand, and the tenant share- 
croppers without rights, on the other (Table 7). 

As we can see from the table, in the ryotwari regions of 
Madras province, the first group (no more than 3 acres) — 71 
per cent of holdings — accounted for about 34 per cent of the 
cultivated land, the second group (from 7 to 12 acres) — 22.6 
per cent of holdings — had 38 per cent of the land, and the 
third group (20 acres or more) — about 6 per cent of holdings 
— owned about 30 per cent of the cultivated land. The third 
group of holdings, being about only a twelfth of the size of 
the first, in terms of the number of holdings, occupied a simi- 
lar area. Thus, the process of the distribution of the land be- 
tween owners took place here extremely rapidly in favour of the 
upper group of landowners. The rightless tenant share-crop- 
per was increasingly becoming the central figure in Indian farm- 
ing. The domination of the feudals and 'British imperialists 
hampered the development of the productive forces. 
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Table 7 


The Distribution of Landed Property in the 
Ryotwari Regions of Madras Province in 1920/21* 


Average area 
of holding, 
acres 

Number of 
holdings 

%% 

Land area, 
acres 

%% 

Less than 1 

508,620 

16 

310,142 

2.0 

3 

1,679,176 

55 

5,065,178 

31.6 

7 

574,975 

18 

4,361,262 

27.2 

12 

140,892 

4.6 

1,805,280 

11.1 

20 

83 ,940 

2.7 

1,699,766 

10.6 

40 

33,293 

1 

1,320,250 

8.2 

87 

6,761 

Less 
than 1 

592,471 

3.7 

200 

2,143 

Less 
than 1 

441,711 

2.7 

Over 500 

782 

— 

413,663 

4.6 

Total 

3,030,582 

100 

16,020,931 

100 


* Census of India 1921, Vol. VIII. Calcutta, 1923, 
p. 217. 


All these data together are best at explaining the extremely 
acute contradiction in the socio-economic life of India before 
the Second World War: the semi-feudal, degenerating village 
with a multitude of small and big exploiters sitting on the ex- 
tremely broken up peasant strip, and the most “advanced” 
(decaying) British finance capital, maintaining the precapital- 
ist agrarian order beneficial to it. 


Usury and Commercial Exploitation of the Peasantry 

The laws of capitalist credit could not operate in Indian ag- 
riculture, oppressed by the yoke of feudal survivals. Instead of 
the average interest rate of the money capitalist, it was the 
compound usurious interest that dominated in the Indian coun- 
tryside. Usury existed in India even before the arrival of 
the British, but it had never dominated in the sphere of village 
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life, and such perfect conditions had never been created for it 
to flourish as after the colonial enslavement of the country. The 
absolute sum of peasant indebtedness to moneylenders had top- 
ped the 22-billion-rupee mark by 1932. About 80 per cent of 
the peasants were in debt to moneylenders. The business of the 
village moneylender was the most important one in India. In 
comparison, the liberal professions had no major role to play. 
The significance of even merchants and craftsmen, to say noth- 
ing of the industrial classes, was in the comparative back- 
ground. 

If the reasons for the enormous expansion of usury are sought, 
it is essential to bear in mind the anti-industrialisation pol- 
icy pursued by Britain, which forced local accumulations into 
the sphere of the commercial and usurious exploitation of the 
toiling peasantry. The most important condition for the 
flourishing of usury is the existence of small holdings, which, by 
their very nature, preclude the free and rapid development of 
the productive forces of labour, of their social form, and the 
concentration of capital, and which inevitably lead the peasant 
to beg help from moneylenders, regardless of the size of the 
harvest. Under conditions of comparatively high commodity 
farming combined with the domination of landlords’ proper- 
ty, as soon as the peasant resorts to usury credit, the small 
peasant holding falls firmly into the clutches of the creditor. 
It sinks in the process of ruin as far as the debt slavery of the 
cultivator and his dependants for many years, often for life, 
and equally frequently, the payment of the deceased peasant’s 
debts devolves on his relatives, so they form the basis of debt 
slavery. These were not just individual cases. The situation 
lasted until the 1970s, in spite of all the reforms, decrees and 
transformations. It was most widespread among the harijans, 
the lowest untouchable caste of field labourers, farm servants 
and share-croppers. 

With developed capitalist credit, too, of course, in the ab- 
sence of landlord, the Indian small peasant would soon have lost 
his property, for, in the final analysis, large-scale capitalist 
production inevitably ousted small-scale. The difference, how- 
ever, consisted in the fact that, being deprived of the land 
and means of production by the moneylender, the peasant 
usually became a pauper or subtenant share-cropper without 
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any rights, since the usurer did not usally organise or carry on 
any large-scale farming activities. The transition of part of the 
ruined peasantry to the status of hired workers of a big capi- 
talist businessman, who gradually emerged from among the 
ranks of the landlords, merchant moneylenders, and upper eche- 
lons of the peasantry, took place extremely slowly and on an 
insignificant scale. This is why the picture of the Indian coun- 
tryside would be totally incomplete unless we pointed out 
the exceptionally powerful parasitic figure, oppressing by his 
exploitation the overwhelming majority of the poor and mid- 
dle peasants — the figure of the moneylender. 

Let us present certain material on the , scale of mortgage in- 
debtedness of the peasantry in individual regions of India in 
the 1930s. Data on the usurious exploitation of the Mysore 
peasantry is interesting. The peasant holding here was 6.5 acres 
of land on average, while its mortgage indebtedness was 
forty times greater than the sum of the land tax. Considering 
that, in the form of land tax, the peasant handed over a fifth 
of his net income from the land, the average mortgage in- 
debtedness of the peasants worked out at a sum equal to their net 
income over an 8-year period. The mean annual income of the 
Mysore peasant, according to one set of calculations, was roughly 
35 rupees, while another set put it at 56 : rupees. Taking 
the median between them, 45 rupees, however, it turns out that 
there were 360-400 rupees of mortgage indebtedness for every 
peasant holding, to say nothing of other forms of agricultural 
debt (land and water taxes, etc.) . 

In the Punjab, just the annual interest rates on mortgages 
were treble the total sum of the land tax levied on the peasants 
of this province. This means that, while handing over a fifth 
of his annual income in land tax, the Punjabi peasant imme- 
diately handed over another three-fifths to the money-lender, 
thereby leaving himself only a fifth of the income. There were 
31 rupees of mortgage debt per acre of cultivated land, mean- 
ing, with the average peasant holding in the Punjab of 9 acres, 
280 rupees of mortgage indebtedness per holding. Another re- 
servation should be introduced here: in fact, the position of 
the toiling peasantry was even worse for, first, a substantial 
part of the poor and middle peasants stood below the average 
level in terms of the size of land tenure and, second, the main 
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amount of the mortgage debt was placed precisely among this 
part of the peasantry that was going to ruin. The average fig- 
ures naturally conceal the extremes and distort the true, class 
sense of the economic phenomena under consideration. 

The situation with mortgage debt in Bombay province was 
extremely serious. The Bombay peasants’ total indebtedness 
was 810 million rupees, which is 15 times greater than the to- 
tal sum of the land tax and roughly 55 per cent of the value 
of the entire annual agricultural output of the province. The 
average debt of the peasant household was 329 rupees. In 
Sind 13 per cent of the peasants were completely free of debt; 
in Northern Gujarat — 21 per cent, in Southern Gujarat — 23 
per cent and in Konkan — 29 per cent. Thus, no less than three- 
quarters of all the peasant landholders were in debt and, nat- 
urally, it was those who were least economically viable that 
fell into debt first. The peasant population, forced to turn to 
credit, provided chiefly by moneylenders, reached 84 per cent 
in Sind, and 66 per cent in Broche (a region of high quality 
cotton production). This confirms once more that the reasons 
for the developed peasant indebtedness lay primarily in In- 
dia’s agrarian system itself, in the domination of imperialism 
and feudal survivals. 8 

The Indian usurer, however, exploited the peasant econo- 
my not only through the system of usury bondage. Being a 
merchant and often a comprador of foreign and Indian trad- 
ing firms, at the same time, he exploited the Indian poor and 
middle peasant without restraint both as the seller of agricul- 
tural output and' the purchaser of industrial goods. Let us give 
an example of this sphere of the Indian usurer’s activities. Ac- 
cording to sample data collected by the Indian Central Cot- 
ton Committee, the conditions for the financing and trade in 
cotton in the Punjab were as follows: 

1. Out of the 1,820 cotton producers 51.3 per cent resorted 
to loans before and at the beginning of the cultivation period. 

2. The sum of indebtedness of each peasant resorting to loans 
was equal to 628 rupees. 

3. As other research has shown, too, it was established that 
cultivating landowners found it easier to obtain credit and the 
sum of the debt was much higher among them than among 
cultivating tenants. The sum of the debt of the peasant land- 
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owner was 818 rupees, while that of the peasant tenant was 
412 rupees. ! 

4. Sowcars (moneylenders) loaned 68 per cent; 8.8 per cent 
came from co-operative societies, 16.9 per cent from landlords, 

3 per cent from relatives and 3 per cent from trading middle- 
men. 

5. The loans granted on terms of 20-per cent annual interest 
or less accounted for 67 per cent, of 20- to 30-per cent interest 
— 27 per cent, and over 30-per cent a year — 6 per cent.- 

6. The cotton harvest sold directly in the villages account- 
ed for 72 per cent. The chief purchaser was the village mer- 
chant moneylender from the Bania caste, who bought up 83.4 
per cent of the cotton sold in the village. 

7. Immediate producers took 26 per cent of the cartloads 
of cotton to the town market and village usurers and mer- 
chants — 74 per cent. 

One witness before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India said that the Punjabi peasant was under the power of 
small merchants even in the central part of the province, where 
communications were good. The same witness asserted that 
the peasant could sell his output usually only through the local 
merchants, the travelling merchant or an agent of town-based 
firms or through the commissioner for the local town market, 
if he was selling cotton — to the cotton-ginning plant, if wheat 
— to the brokers of big wholesale purchasing firms. The peasant 
preferred to sell his output to village or travelling merchants, 
though they paid less, since they supplied him with town- 
made commodities, on credit, throughout the year. 

A similar situation was observed in the United Provinces: 
under the system of usurious advances, the peasant received for 
his maund 9 of sugar juice not 8 annas, but 6.5, and for sugar- 
cane from an acre not 173 but 144 rupees. For 100 maunds of 
cotton, the peasant received 80 rupees, while the merchant 
moneylender — 2 3 6 . 

The moneylender not only oppressed the main mass of the 
cultivators forced to resort to credit, thereby ruining their econ- 
omies and collecting debts even from their descendants (in 
India in the 1930s, there were about 6 million debt slaves), 
but also deprived most of the peasants of free access to the 
town market and, in conjunction with the monopolistic pur- 
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chasing agencies, took advantage of the enormous difference 
between the prices in the village and town market. Thus, they 
appropriated, on average, 20 to 50 per cent and sometimes 
even more than 50 per cent of the price of agricultural out- 
put, and established in the villages usurious contracts for the 
peasants’ harvest, buying it up for monopoly low prices. This 
made the Indian merchant moneylender, together with the 
landlord, the enemy of the toiling peasantry and a most in- 
fluential ally of British imperialism. This exploiting threesome, 
often combined in one or two individuals, being the specific 
bearer of the archaic relations predominant in the Indian coun- 
tryside, ensured, by its very existence and the methods by 
which it exploited the peasant, that British imperialism would 
receive high colonial superprofits. Colonial superprofits are 
based on non-equivalent exchange between the metropolitan 
country and the colony. A substantial share of colonial super- 
profits comes from direct robbery, deceit, short measure, and 
usurious bondage, which were characteristic methods of ini- 
tial capitalist exploitation. 

The most eminent Indian financiers and industrialists, who 
sat on the Banking Committee specially set up in 1930, under- 
stood that the impoverishment of the main mass of the Indian 
rural population, the extremely narrow domestic market, the 
rapacious exploitation of the peasantry by the excessively bloat- 
ed lower and worst forms of capital, and the tax pressure of 
imperialism did not create a favourable situation for the devel- 
opment of modern capitalist credit. In relation to the latter, 
British imperialism pursued a restrictive policy, just as it held 
back the industrial development of India. Stating that the banks 
could not grant credit under conditions of universal impover- 
ishent, ignorance and helplessness, the Committee modestly 
reminded the colonial administration of the desirability of 
measures to industrialise the country, while resolutely demanding 
that a policy be pursued of implanting a system of junkers and 
rich peasants from above, by driving the bankrupt tenant-farm- 
er from the land. 

British and Indian bourgeois economists, when analysing the 
problems involved in the loan debt, almost always see the main 
reason for it as “the Indians’ natural idleness”, “extravagance”, 
wastefulness, big outlays on weddings, funerals, and vari- 
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ous religious ceremonies. In fact, it is quite obvious that the 
oppression of the small peasant property by the landlords’ la- 
tifundia, the imperialist tax pressure, and the extreme poverty 
of the small producer as a result of feudal-imperialist exploita- 
tion, were the real reasons for the peasants’ enormous mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

T able 8 


The Reasons for Indebtedness in Madras Province 

% %* 



Belar district (red 
earth) 

Anantapur district 
(red earth) 

Regions on the del- 
tas of the Kistna 
and Godavari rivers 

Regions of the upper 
reaches of the Kist- 
na and Godavari ri- 
vers 

Non-productive purposes 
Purchase of land (pay- 
ment of rent ana ta- 
xes) 

23 

16 

28 

18 

Legal costs 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Payment on advances 
and the like 

10 

10 

3 

1 

Payment of old debts 

3 

6 

8 

24 

Total 

39 

34 

40 

45 

Productive purposes 

Soil improvement 

7 

13 

24 

29 

Purchase of live or ina- 
nimate stocks 

22 

17 


_ 

House-building 

3 

2 

8 

6 

Total 

32 

32 

32 

35 


* Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Commit- 
tee, Vol. 1, Madras, 1930, p. 284. 


The data of special research in a number of districts of Mad- 
ras province (Table 8), carried out during the reconclusion of 
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rent agreements, reveal the true reasons for indebtedness — the 
necessity of covering non-productive costs, i.e., the payment of 
feudal rents and taxes, the paying off of old debts to money- 
lenders, payment to merchants, legal costs with moneylenders 
and landlords. At the same time, loans for a number of pro- 
ductive purposes indicate the gradual emergence of a small 
group of rich peasant holdings. Small and medium-size land- 
holders partly take loans for productive purposes, too. They 
are forced to resort to credit in order to provide themselves 
with the most elementary conditions of production, of which 
they had been deprived as a result of feudal-imperialist exploi- 
tation. Virtually as soon as they acquire certain elements nec- 
essary for the production process, they are again deprived of 
them, and fall more and more into the clutches of the money- 
lender, having to hand over a growing proportion of their 
output, and transferring, on a considerable scale, to the status 
of unpaid debt slaves of usurer’s capital. 

British imperialism supported and consolidated the bearers 
of outdated land orders and, in turn, enjoyed their support. 
Over a long period of time, Indian usurer’s and merchant’s 
capital reproduced on a constantly expanding basis the total- 
ity of the most plunderous methods of primitive accumulation. 
It merged in a particular form, on the one hand, with the sys- 
tem of feudal and landlord exploitation, and on the other, 
with the system of colonial domination, both being chief con- 
ditions for the maintenance of its profits. This is why we can 
talk about a colonial-feudal regime in India; this is why agrar- 
ian transformations geared against the landlord and money- 
lender were inseparable from the overthrow of the power of 
British imperialism. 


Differentiation of the Peasantry 

In spite of the all-oppressing merchant’s, moneylender’s and 
landlord’s yoke, the Indian peasantry was still not homogene- 
ous in the class sense. It did not consist of peasants of a single 
type, oppressed by need. Account must be taken of the fact 
that, under the burden of precapitalist relations, in connection 
with them, relations of a capitalist type were taking shape in 
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a very contradictory intertwining of capitalist and precapital- 
ist relations. Lenin wrote: “ Inasmuch as in our countryside 
serf-owning society is being eliminated by ‘present-day’ (bour- 
geois) society, insomuch the peasantry ceases to be a class and 
becomes divided into the rural proletariat and the rural bour- 
geoisie (big, middle, petty, and very small). Inasmuch as serf- 
owning relationships still exist, insomuch the ‘peasantry’ still 
continues to be a class, i.e., we repeat, a class of serf-owning so- 
ciety rather than of bourgeois society. This ‘inasmuch-insomuch’ 
exists in real life in the form of an extremely complex web of 
serf-owning and bourgeois relationship, in the Russian country- 
side today .” 10 Lenin’s famous “inasmuch-insomuch”, covering 
the process, dynamics and dialectics of the transition by feudal 
society to a bourgeois one, considering the conditions deter- 
mined by the colonial nature of the country, was undoubtedly 
applicable to India, too. 

It is true that the entire history of British colonial rule in 
India was one of robbery of the peasantry, epidemics and 
chronic famines. It is true that this entire history was one of 
the “depeasantisation” and pauperisation of the peasant and 
craftsman. Yet, it is also true that it was precisely during this 
age that the power of money was not only slowly oppressing, 
but also splitting the peasantry and strengthening its property 
and social differentiation in a way that was very painful for 
the masses. 

The peasants’ output was increasingly becoming a commodity, 
By means of taxes, the forced spread of commercial crops, for- 
ward contracting by moneylenders, by means of the use of large 
landed property, the leasing of the land on the conditions 
that a specific commercial crop be grown and a number of 
other measures, imperialism turned the peasant economy into 
one that could not survive without selling its output. Imperi- 
alism made use of the destruction of cottage industry connected 
with farming, of its partial transformation into cottage-type cap- 
italist industry, the development of a commodity-money econ- 
omy, the creation of at least a caricature of semi-bourgeois 
semi-feudal private ownership of the land and its involvement 
in commodity turnover, the organisation of enormous planta- 
tion latifundia and promotion of the development of landown- 
ers and moneylenders along capitalist lines, in order to introduce 
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into India’s agrarian system a quite powerful stream of capital- 
ist relations, which existed, struggled and intertwined with 
the dominant survivals of the precapitalist agrarian system. 

In the 1930s, there were about 36 million agricultural work- 
ers, field labourers and farm servants in India. Many of them 
were still far from real proletarians, working not for a capital- 
ist-type entrepreneur, but for a representative of initial capi- 
talist pzofit — the rich peasant engaged in moneylending, trade 
and so on. Many of them retained their own minute strips of 
land as they feared a final break with the land. Capitalism, 
however, develops in such specific forms in agriculture, espe- 
cially in a colony, that it would be wrong to suppose that it would 
inevitably require a pure, landless worker. Lenin included 
a considerable part of the Russian peasantry (hired agricultu- 
ral workers with some land) among representatives of the ru- 
ral proletariat. In addition to the transformation of the peas- 
ants’ output into a commodity, the peasants’ labour-power, 
too, did become a commodity in some regions, though on an in- 
comparably smaller scale and much more slowly. 

Three inseparable processes — specialisation of agricultural 
areas, the increase of the production of commercial crops and 
the commercialisation of the peasant economy — formed an in- 
tegral process reflecting, above all, the penetration of capitalism 
into the Indian countryside and its adaptation to serving the 
raw material requirements of the metropolitan country. From 
1895 to 1913/14 inclusively, the sown area under all industri- 
al crops increased by 62 per cent, that under cotton by 63 per 
cent, under jute by 38 per cent, while that under cereals rose 
by 37.4 per cent. Correspondingly there was a rise in the har- 
vest of industrial crops (Table 9) and their export on to the 
world market. 

The penetration of foreign capital restructured Indian agri- 
culture along colonial, semi-feudal, semi-capitalist lines. Where 
previously wheat had been grown, there was now a change over 
to cotton, jute and rice, Areas where cereal crops had predom- 
inated began to produce sugar cane, oil-bearing crops, and so 
on. All these major changes in Indian agriculture were made 
at the expense of the peasant masses, the result often being 
the extinction of the toiling peasantry, especially at the end 
of the 18th century and during the first half of the 19th. At 
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Table 9 


Yield of Industrial Crops* 


Year 

Cotton 

Jute 

Sugar 

cane 

Tea 

CoRee 

Rubber 

million bales 

thousand 

tonnes 

million lbs 

1904/05 

3.9 

7.4 

2,170 

220 

29 



1914/15 

4.9 

10.4 

2,443 

3 

— 

— 

1929/30 

7.0 

10.3 

2,752 

433 

39 

28 

1933/34 

6.5 

8.0 

4,896 

384 

35 

12.9 


* The Agricultural Question and the Peasant Move- 
ment. Handbook, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1937, p. 105 (in Rus- 
sian ) . 


the same time, not only did agricultural production methods 
and technology remain unchanged; the majority of peasant 
holdings were ruined as a result of the survival of the feudal 
oppression, coupled with a high level of enforced commercial- 
isation and specialisation of agriculture. 

Share-cropping predominated in India, and in some regions 
even rent in kind rather than in money prevailed. The docu- 
ments of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India confirm 
this. Rent in kind was naturally more of a burden than money 
rent. It was the last resort of the very poor majority in the 
village, while the middle and prosperous strata paid in money. 
The prosperous peasants with more money at their disposal 
tided to use money rents to free themselves from the landlord 
bondage. 

Under the system of share-cropping with rent in kind (ba- 
tai), “the tenant makes Rs. 19 profit per acre only, whereas 
the landlord makes Rs. 30 . . . Batai tenancy is usually found 
where the landlord is dominant. It is not the choice of the 
tenant; it is due to the power of the landlord to insist on it.” 11 

Most of the Indian peasantry rented land on harsh terms 
out of need and hunger, for the sake of the food to be obtained. 
There was increasing stratification among the tenants, too, 
with capitalist tenants gradually growing in numbers, as well 
as bonded tenants. The rich peasant was not only engaged in 
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moneylending and leased out his land, though these were his 
main sources of income; he also himself rented land for capital- 
ist enterprise. 

India was not a country of “levelling poverty”. A differen- 
tiation was taking place among the peasantry there. Oversim- 
plification on this issue might lead to errors just as great as un- 
derestimating the influence and strength of the feudal survi- 
vals, if the laws and development course of capitalism of po- 
litically and economically independent country are applied me- 
chanically and indiscriminately to Tndia. The Indian peasant 
economy was, after all, subordinate to the commodity and mon- 
ey market and, therefore, to capital, so populist arguments 
to the effect that the economy was not heading for capitalism 
were unfounded. Yet, any arguments concerning the dominance 
of the capitalist mode of production and the relations of 
production corresponding to it in the Indian countryside are 
equally mistaken. The predominance of feudal-landlord ex- 
ploitation, merged with merchant’s and usurer’s capital, in a 
situation of relatively high commercialisation and relatively de- 
veloped money relations — such was the specific nature of the 
Indian countryside in the 1930s. The colonial development of 
capitalism in India was carried out by foreign imperialism re- 
lying on the support of the feudal and moneylending class. While 
bringing the Indian countryside into contact with capital- 
ist relations, it did not radically renew the productive forces 
and relations of production, it brought the decay of a number 
of the chief supports of the feudal system (the commune, the 
subsistence economy, the links between crafts and farming), 
and engendered, on the basis of enforced commercialisation, an 
accelerated ruin of the peasant masses. 

Lenin wrote: “Small producers are tied and subjected to 
the market. Out of the exchange of products arises the power 
of money; the conversion of agricultural produce into money 
is followed by the conversion of labour-power into money. Com- 
modity production becomes capitalist production. . . The 
freer that farming [peasant — R. 17.] is from land congestion, 
landlord oppression, the pressure of medieval relations and sys- 
tem of landownership, bondage, and tyranny, the more strong- 
ly do capitalist relationships develop within that peasant farm- 
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Lenin’s point is fully confirmed by India’s agrarian evolution. 
In addition, account must be taken of the fact that commod- 
ity-money relations in India were indubitably tending towards 
a transition to capitalist relations. Under the predominance of 
the feudal-colonial regime, however, such trends were interrupt- 
ed daily and hourly and were paralysed by the very fact of 
the domination of colonial monopoly and semi-feudal exploita- 
tion. 



Chapter Three 

The Landed Estate in India and New Features 
in British Imperialism's Agrarian Policy 


The question of the landed estate in India, of the attempts made 
by imperialism to turn the parasitic receivers of rent — its 
feudal support in the countryside — into the organisers of large- 
scale capitalist, junker-type farming was at one time of con- 
siderable interest and topical political significance. In its altered 
form, this question is still of importance today, in indepen- 
dent India. 

The ultimate goal of British imperialism’s attempts in India 
was, by reformist means, to solve the agrarian question from 
above, at the expense of the peasant masses, to expand its own 
social base in the countryside, to transform the system of agrai- 
ian relations and Indian agriculture itself, and to tie Indian 
agriculture more closely to the industry of the metropolitan coun- 
try, on a new basis of large-scale capitalist landed estates. 
All these attempts by British imperialism were in vain, but why 
exactly? 

During the 1930s and 1940s, an agrarian crisis developed in 
India along with the anti-imperialist revolutionary movement 
which was gaining momentum and revealing new aspects and 
features indicating its greater maturity and transition to a high- 
er level. This was connected with the continuing and deepen- 
ing economic crisis. This was against the background, in In- 
dia, of a protracted degradation of agriculture, a degradation 
that was a specific expression of the general crisis of capitalism 
on its colonial outskirts. 

The attitude of British imperialism to the Indian peasants, 
who increasingly frequently expressed their dissatisfaction, was 
not exhausted by just a big stick policy, punitive detachments, 
and the practice of putting down the peasant movement. 

The question arises concerning the type of agrarian programme 
and the kind of economic measures employed by British 
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imperialism to penetrate the Indian countryside; and the essence 
of its attempts at a reformist solution to the agrarian question 
in order to find a way out of the impasse of degradation and 
crisis in Indian agriculture. 


* # * 

In the early 1930s, the British government published the mul- 
tivolume report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India. 1 The Commission was set up in connection with the ser- 
ious crisis in the Indian countryside and was intended to pro- 
vide a true picture of agrarian relations and establish any pos- 
sibility of restructuring them on the basis of a further bour- 
geoisification through the enforced creation of a landed estate- 
type of economy and the organisation of capitalist credit. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India heard a con- 
siderable evidence from the biggest landlords, concerning the 
economy of the Indian feudal estate. We shall now present 
and analyse this information. 


The Central Provinces 

The estate of Rao Bahadur M. G. Deshpan.de. The landowner 
was a malguzar (temporarily settled zamindar) of country 
stock, born 32 miles from Nagpur. His estate included 22 vil- 
lages. He said that at the time of the co-operative movement 
he was the Secretary of the Central iBank. The villages belong- 
ing to him had no agricultural co-operative credit societies. 
He said that there were none “because we advance them at 
the same rate at which the banks also advance them. 

“Who is we? 

“I myself, because I have also got a moneylending business.” 2 

Here is a typical absentee moneylending landlord. His loan 
operations were not confined to money. The landless peasant te- 
nants to whom he leased his estate lands 1 were provided with 
seed on loan. Here, the seed loan was not only a loaning oper- 
ation in kind, but also a lever by which the landowner, and 
with him the British trade monopolies, enforced their own 
choice of crop rotation on most peasants. Seed loans by land- 
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owners to bonded tenant farmers transformed the economy 
of the immediate producer into an agrarian-raw material ap- 
pendage of the British trade monopolies: “I advance seed and 
take cotton in return. Supposing I advance four khandix 4 of 
seed, and get two klianclis of cotton in return.” We can calcu- 
late what this means in money terms. Four khandis of seed 
cost 4 x 28 = 112 to 4 X 40 = 160 rupees; 2 khandis of cot- 
ton are worth 2 X 115 = 230 rupees. Thus, the short-term 
loan (4 to 6 months) brings in a money income for the money- 
lending landlord of 230 rupees minus 112 or 160 rupees, i.e., 
from 50 to 100 per cent or more on the “capital invested”. 
“Then I am not wrong in saying that you advance Rs. 112 
and recover Rs. 230? 

“No, that is always the case in the moneylending business.” 

In winter, when the peasant’s miserable remains of the har- 
vest run out,' after he has been robbed of his output by the 
moneylending landlord, the latter, a type so widespread in 
India, also provides grain on a loan basis according to the sa- 
wai system, on which he earns a more than 25 per cent re- 
turn. The extent to which this landlord engages in moneylend- 
ing and to which his peasants are bound by debts can be seen 
from the fact that the land revenue they pay to the govern- 
ment under the malguzari system stands at 5,000 rupees, while 
the income tax paid by the landlord on his moneylending ac- 
tivities amounts to 2.5 thousand rupees. 6 

It is hard to pinpoint the main source of this landlord’s mo- 
ney income. It is not surprising that he testified that “land does 
not pay” (as if he engaged in farming, rather than causing 
its collapse) and that the source of his income was “land and 
moneylending”. 0 

Here, we have a typical representative of the class of para- 
sitic rent-collectors, a representative of landowning and money- 
lending exploiters, drawing off the peasant’s surplus product, 
binding the cultivator with a net of debt fetters, using every 
available opportunity to get rich from the calamities, need 
and sufferings that befell the people, and engaged in farming 
on his own estate through exploitation of debt slaves he him- 
self created. 

It is interesting that the British official G. M. Trivedy, the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the very province where 
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this particular landowner prospered, wrote in his testimony to 
the Royal Commission that the poverty and indebtedness of 
the rural population was growing largely as a result of the 
fact that many villages were in the power of the malguzars, 
who had no interest in the rural population and considered 
their dependent villages and tenant farmers as a possible source 
of income from moneylending. In other words, they used 
these villages merely to the extent that was necessary for their 
moneylending operations. Villages where malguzars were resi- 
dent landlords and ones belonging to absentee landlords of a 
moneylender type differed greatly from one another. Abuse of 
the malguzar system was one, if not the chief reason for the 
unprofitability and backwardness of agriculture, a slow rate of 
agricultural development, and overall indebtedness. 

British capital, which had turned India into its own estate, 
implanted in the Central Provinces a large stratum of landown- 
ing malguzars. The malguzar was the offspring of British ca- 
pital and its direct feudal support. Trivedy recommended, af- 
ter British capital had already exploited India for a hundred 
years, first, that the malguzars should develop along the lines 
of the British landlord and, second, that their children should 
be provided with a broad agronomic education. 

The estate of B. G. Khaparcle, a member of the Land Coun- 
cil in the Amraoti district. Khaparde was an ardent supporter 
of the creation of an industry in India to produce agricultural 
machinery and equipment, which is evidently why he acted as 
agent for Kirloskar Brothers, India’s biggest farm machinery 
firm. He believed India should “be taught to make her own 
tools and use them, and not depend on other countries to 
manufacture tools for her”. 7 

How did this supporter of mechanised farming run his own 
estate? He was a malguzar owning 1,500 acres, as well as rent- 
ing an additional 500 acres from the government officially, 
under the ryotwari system. He also acted as an advocate. From 
1911 onwards he lived permanently in the town, while his es- 
tate was run on his behalf by his brother. The land was leased 
to local peasants. He was engaged in moneylending, provid- 
ing his tenants with money loans as an advance on the harvest 
of the crop dictated by him and most profitable to himself 
(cotton). 
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F. J. Plymen 3 Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces 
and Barar, wrote in his testimony that the landlord predomi- 
nated, he “aims at getting his tenant as completely as possible 
into debt and then, taking all his produce, either leaves him 
just sufficient for bare maintenance or actually deprives him 
of his land. This class of moneylending landlord is a curse. 
He represents one of the chief obstacles to agricultural and 
economic advance. He is prevalent in many parts of the wheat 
and rice tracts.” 8 

The North-West Frontier Province 

Here is another interesting example of a moneylending land- 
lord. 

The estate of Sayard Pir Kama! Gilani (from Kohat) was 
of 1,100 acres in area, of which 100 were irrigated. All the 
land was leased out on batai, i.e., half-and-half share-cropping. 
The tenant did not enjoy freedom of crop rotation, but was 
compelled to sow his plot as dictated by the landowner. 

“Has the proprietor any right to insist that his tenants shall 
follow rotations or other practices laid down by him? 

“He cannot insist, but if they resist they can be turned out.” 9 

Thus, although the rights of the landlord to enforce a given 
crop rotation were not officially recognised (there was no need 
for this), being land monopolists the landlords resorted to 
more radical and simple means for ensuring themselves the 
most favourable provision of raw materials for the monopolies, 
i.e., they evicted the tenants from the land if they refused to 
grow the crops the landlord wanted. 

According to this landlord’s testimony, the price of an acre 
of irrigated land in the Kohat district was from 600 to 2,000 
rupees. The rent charged was, of course, equally monstrous. As 
the landlord himself often let slip, the rent was far more than 
half the gross product usually taken under the batai system. 

W. Robertson-Brown, Agricultural Officer in the North- 
West Frontier Province, who studied 30 villages in the irrigat- 
ed zone of the Peshawar district, came to the following con- 
clusions: “Every landholder, big or small, was deep in debt . . . 
generally to those whose land they cultivate. . . the tenant giv- 
ing half the produce as rent cannot live decently on five or 
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even ten acres: he would be better off if he were regularly em- 
ployed on even so little as 10 annas per day. . . The rent charged 
for the bare irrigated land without a steading or even a 
dwelling throughout the Peshawar District is about double 
that demanded for the best arable land in England with a 
house and steading on the farm. On the rents now prevailing 
no farmer with capital, however enterprising and experienced 
he may be, can farm a reasonably big area of land at a profit.” 

This “enlightened” official made an interesting proposal: 
“It would seem better to let the failures drop out and encour- 
age men with ability and capital to farm in a progressive way. 
Where almost every small cultivator is in distress, how can re- 
lief be given without inflicting hardship on others?” 10 

Thus, the idea was to provide men with ability and capital 
with the opportunity to evict the bankrupt peasants from the 
land in order to organise capitalist farm estates. 

F. V. Wylie, Settlement Officer in the North-West Frontier 
Province, was asked about the attitude shown by big landlords 
towards the running of large farms: “The wealthy man in this 
district, without exception practically, takes no interest what- 
soever in his land; he simply eats up the profits.” This official 
showed a certain wit. When asked by the Chairman of the 
Commission “whether the margin left to a farmer is on the 
side of surplus or on the side of deficit”, he replied that “on 
general grounds it must be on the side of surplus, because he 
exists”. 11 

Wylie could not have imagined in 1927 that, a few years 
later, the North-West Frontier Province peasants would re- 
mind the British authorities of their existence. They were to 
wage an armed struggle that, in the mid-1980s, grew into a 
partisan war that literally exhausted ithe British government. 
This war would make it necessary to mobilise the best of the 
Anglo-Indian army and air squadrons against the rebels and 
to drop incendiaries on the “red-shirts’ ” villages. 

The Madras Presidency 

The estate of M. T. Suhramanya Mudaliyar. This moneylend- 
ing landlord owned 700 acres of irrigated land on the deltas 
of the rivers Godawari and Tungabhadra. He had a special 
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60-acre farm worked by 10 share-croppers. When this was pro- 
fitable, he sometimes paid them money. The farm was used 
to grow selected seed for the Department of Agriculture. In 
1895, Mudaliyar graduated from an agricultural college, so 
was an agriculturally educated landholder. How, then, did he 
use the over 700 acres of irrigated land in the regions of the 
labour-intensive tropical cultivation of rice? He testified before 
the Royal Commission as follows: 

“You are living on the produce of your land? 

“Yes. 

“You depend chiefly on the income derived from your ryots? 

“Yes. 

“And you are a ryotwari landholder? 

“Yes. 

“ . . . What is your arrangement? 

“In some places I get a fixed rent, and in some places I get 
a crop share. 

“What is your crop share? 

“In some cases, it is two-thirds, in others it is half. 

“. . .Do I understand that the cost of cultivation, except 
the water rate, is deducted from the tenant’s share? 

“Yes. 

“ . . . Suppose a tenant does not give you satisfaction, are you 
able to eject him? 

“Yes, I can eject him at my will. 

“Supposing he has improved the fertility of the land, you 
say you can eject him at your will? 

“Yes. 

“ . . . Without giving him any compensation for the improve- 
ments? 

“Yes. 

“You advance money? 

“Yes. 

“How is the loan realised? 

“I will take it from him as soon as the harvest is over; if he 
is able to sell the grain at the market rate he will do so and 
return the money to me, or he will give me grain to the value 
of the amount, according to the price of the market. 

“When the harvest time is over, you get two-thirds of the 
crop, and out of the one-third, you take the cost of cultivation, 
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and from what little is left you hope to get back your loan; 
is that the position? 

“Yes.” 12 

Thus, having grabbed .most of the land in one of India’s most 
densely populated regions, the semi-feudal landlord exploited 
the tenant, who had no rights, on the basis of a starvation-le- 
vel bonded rent, usury interest and the debt slavery of the 
share-croppers. The landlord grabbed the miserable harvest 
even before it was brought in, leaving the peasant just enough, 
with difficulty, to reproduce his labour-power. 

Another typical example in this connection: landowner Dr. 
P. Subbarayan from the Kumar amangalam district of Madras. 
He owned 83 villages, 40,000 acres of land, of which 35,000 
were dry, 3,500 garden and 1,500 wet land. He had his own 
steading of 156 acres and received annual rents to the sum of 
80,000 rupees. Like the multitude of moneylenders living on 
his land, he himself also advanced loans. Here is part of his 
evidence: 

“Would you mind telling us what the rent is on your estates?. . . 

“The dry rate on my estate is Rs. 1-10-0 [1 rupee 10 an- 
nas — R. U.] per acre on an average; the garden rate is Rs. 
4-12-0 and the wet rate, Rs. 6-12-0. 

“Would you say ithat they [the farmers — R. U.] are heavily 
indebted ... on your estate? 

“Yes, I think they are very heavily indebted at present be- 
cause I find there are lots of money decrees against them; they 
are selling their land and these moneylenders really become 
holders under them instead of the tenants whose land they have 
bought up.” 13 

The Punjab 

One of those best informed concerning the agrarian question 
in India was M. L. Darling, a representative of the British auth- 
orities, who wrote several major works on the peasants of the 
Punjab. In his evidence before the Commission he proposed: 
“An effort should be made to get the larger landlords to rea- 
lize their obligation to give a lead on their own estates in the 
matter of agricultural improvement. . . At present there are 
very few landlords who do anything at all. This is one of the 
crying needs of the Province.” 1 ' 1 
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Darling was obviously determined to bring Indian agricul- 
ture out of its chronic crisis and to expand the domestic mar- 
ket for commodities from the metropolitan country by creating 
a class of capitalist landlords through expropriation of the 
ryots. Below we present an interesting dialogue between him and 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission, which reveals the es- 
sence of the policy of implanling junker-type landlords: 

“Turning for a moment to the existing landlord class, do they 
show any signs of wishing to take a lead in progressive agricul- 
ture? — I made certain inquiries on that point in connection 
with my book, and the result was most disappointing. There 
is this to be said for the Punjab landlord, that there are only 
a few countries in the world where ithe landlord has shown 
any sense of social obligation. . . It seems to me of great im- 
portance that they should be roused to a sense of their obliga- 
tions, because in reading of agricultural progress in Europe 
one is very much impressed by the part played by the landlord 
in Germany. . . Looking to a progressive future for the Punjab, 
one must emphasise the importance of landlords.” 10 

They were thus staking on the Indian junker-type landlord. 

The estate of Khan Bagadur Said Shiramekhdi consisted of 
40 “squares” (1 square = 25 acres), i.e., a thousand acres of 
land, received as a reward from the government. He was him- 
self a descendant of the old Moghul aristocracy, expropriated 
by the Sikh revolution, and was given land by the British auth- 
orities for his “good services”. All but two of his “quarters” 
were leased out for bonded rent according to the batai system — 
share-cropping. He was a moneylender and often gave seed 
loans on the security of the harvest. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank (the Punjab) gave the 
following assessment of the Lyallpur landlords in his written 
testimony on the position of agriculture in this granary of the 
Punjab, an area with a predominance of canal irrigation 
(Chenab, Ravi) and the production of irrigated wheat: “Their 
policy has been in the direction of expansion of their holdings, 
and not of effective agriculture. 

“Owners of large areas of agricultural lands, when they get 
rich, go to live in towns . . . and lose touch with real agricul- 
ture.” 16 
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W. R. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum district, where 
canal irrigation and the production of irrigated wheat predo- 
minated, also said that the junker-type landlords had “a perfect 
passion for consolidating large estates. . . But as these ‘Junkers’ 
help to form the Government’s body-guard on the Council, 
this ever growing latifundia ‘which ruined Rome and the Pro- 
vinces’ is not likely to receive any check.” 17 

Another official of the Gujarat Central Co-operative Bank, 
Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Fazl Ali, was equally decisive on this 
issue: “At present, the non-agriculturist landholders are not 
working on their lands themselves, but the agriculturists are 
doing every work for them. These latter will become coolies, 
and consequently their interest in land will lapse, as the cul- 
tivators do not know any other art, and thus they will have to 
work under such capitalists. The result will be that instead of 
cultivators, a class of slaves will be produced.” 18 

Let us note, in passing, that the evidences given by the of- 
ficials of the Punjabi agricultural and credit co-operative, which 
included the most well-off upper crust of the villages in their 
ranks, were full of dissatisfaction over the parasitism and ab- 
senteeism of landlords. There were quite substantial contradic- 
tions between the feudal landlords who monopolised the mass 
of the land and the rich Punjab peasants, the most mature in 
this province, striving towards a free capitalist farming and to 
rob the peasants not only on a feudal but also a capitalist ba- 
sis. 


The United Provinces 

The estate of Raja Kushal Pal Singh, a major landowner, 
taluqdar, member of the province’s Legislative Council, and 
Chairman of the Agra District Board. He did not live on his 
estate, but in Agra, the province’s central town. The size of 
his estate is idicated by the amount he paid the government 
in land tax — 90,000 rupees a year. He is easy to describe: 

“You are a landowner, I suppose? 

“Yes, landowner in the sense that I collect rent from the te- 
nants.” 19 
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Dombay 


The situation was the same in Bombay. Two tax-collectors 
from different districts of Bombay gave the Royal Commission 
a clear picture of landlord parasitism. H. F. Knight, collector 
of West Khandesh, a cotton-growing area, pointed out the 
tremendous growth of the agricultural population surplus anti 
stressed the need to eliminate the fragmentation of the land 
and speed up the transition to large-scale farms: “I would like 
to try the experiment of removing land in some areas from the 
operation of Hindu law, making fragmentary cultivation a cri- 
minal offence involving forfeiture of the land. This sounds 
excessively Draconian, but obviously land cannot increase pari 
passu with the population and unless fragmentation or the in- 
crease of population is stopped, we must everywhere reach 
eventually the condition . . . where the bulk of the population 
cannot support themselves on their land, and the possession 
of this land prevents them ever becoming a permanent and 
efficient industrial labour force elsewhere. Unless the land can 
support the agricultural population, the population must be 
reduced by pestilence or famine or birth control; in the present 
state of Indian opinion the last named remedy seems 
unlikely.” 20 

To expropriate the immediate producer, eject him from the 
land, consolidate holdings at his expense, thereby turning the 
feudal into a junker — such was this official’s actual programme. 
And this at a time when 50 per cent of the land suitable for 
cultivation (206 million acres in 1927/28) could not, in spite of 
the enormous agricultural population surplus, be developed by 
the landless bonded peasants. Even those who, at the price 
of poverty and indescribable suffering, managed to get hold 
of this land, had to part with 60-70 per cent of their harvest, 
swallowed up by rent, interest and commercial profits. The 
movement of the holdings of the rural masses — the middle and 
poor colonial peasantry — was more often governed by increas- 
ingly contracting, rather than simple, reproduction. The con- 
sequences of the 1929-1933 economic crisis and growing colo- 
nial-feudal exploitation made it absolutely impossible to main- 
tain the farmed and cultivated land at the same level or on the 
same scale. The sown area dropped and this, under one-crop 
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conditions, especially the production of industrial crops, doomed 
the peasantry to famine and pestilence. 

Another Bombay tax-collector from the Kaira district, 
R. M. Maxwell, believed that, as a result of prevalence of land- 
lordism, “most of the profits of agriculture go into the pockets 
of persons, largely non-agriculturists, who regard the land 
mainly as a safe investment for their capital”. 21 

S. S. Salimath, Deputy Director of Agriculture in Dharwar 
(Bombay), proposed discouraging absentee landlordism either 
by law or other means, in order to force the landlords to en- 
gage in large-scale farming and invest capital not in landown- 
ership for the sake of the rent, but in agriculture itself, for 
the purpose of obtaining a capitalist profit. He wrote: “I have 
observed that lands are being purchased by absentee landlords 
to a great extent. They earn money from other professions and 
invest it into lands at any cost. To discourage absentee landlord- 
ship either by law or by other means may go a long way to 
help the matter. ” zz 

Salimath forgot that the famous draft Bombay act on small 
holdings, as a result of which up to 3.5 million tiny peasant 
holdings should have been expropriated to the benefit of the 
Bombay rich peasant and landlord in order to encourage them 
to farm on a large scale, had been dropped in 1928, for hun- 
dreds of thousands of cultivators forced the Bombay authori- 
ties to give up the idea of passing this act and conceal it care- 
fully from the peasants, who did not use petitions but threats, 
demonstrations and the burning of landlords’ property to back 
up their arguments. 

Yet, such acts had already been passed in the United Pro- 
vinces, Bengal and the Central Provinces, but they did not have 
the desired results, and could not do so, given the growing cri- 
sis and rising dissatisfaction among the peasants. Besides, this 
was expressed well by one of the witnesses to the Royal Com- 
mission in the North-West Frontier Province, which had been 
taken over by the red-shirt agro-peasant tribal movement. A 
certain Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan declared: “In this Pro- 
vince, there is no impetus to take to agriculture for the capi- 
talist class, because they feel insecure outside the urban area.” 23 

The growing revolutionary pressure of the peasant masses 
and the crisis, which exacerbated all class contradictions in 
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the country and raised them to a new and higher level of ma- 
turity, were ultimately behind the certain timidity and con- 
fusion demonstrated by the representatives of British imperial- 
ism in implementing the “prussianisation” of the Indian agrarian 
system. These factors also accounted for the weak response 
shown by the feudal landlords to the new trends in the British 
colonisers’ agrarian policy. The correlation of the class forces 
and the resultant of the class struggle in India were such that 
they fettered British imperialism, reducing its room for ma- 
noeuvre in transforming the agrarian system and dooming even 
its partial measures in this direction to failure. 

We have already pointed out that the prevalence of big 
landed estates was reproduced relatively rapidly in newly co- 
lonised and irrigated areas, where the land was sometimes sold 
initially to urban capitalists who settled the land in order to 
run a big capitalist farm, and then began to lease it out in- 
creasingly “successfully” for bonded rents to landless peasants. 
In his testimony on this account, the former temporary man- 
ager of the Indian Central Cotton Committee noted that, al- 
though the actual cultivators of the land did not have enough 
land at their disposal, areas of a thousand acres were sold in 
Nizam, Gwalior and near the Sukkur dam to the holders of 
capital, instead of being distributed in small plots suitable for 
efficient farming by small farmers. He said that these capitalists, 
who were not genuine cultivators of the land, divided up their 
huge areas into small plots, which they then sold or leased out, 
while they themselves enjoyed an idle life. Most often, the land 
belonged to landholders who were more rentiers than agricul- 
turists. 

A representative of the Irrigators’ Central Committee, Dec- 
can Canals, took an interesting stand on the question of set- 
ting up big junker estates. This was evidently a semi-feudal, 
semi-capitalist enterprise, making enormous profits (37 per 
cent) from charging the peasant tenants a high water rate, for 
they had virtually no irrigation facilities of their own capable 
of providing them with even relative “water independence”, 
and were, therefore, mercilessly exploited by the monopolists 
of irrigation sources. This representative had a vested interest 
in the existence of the tenant farmers, oppressed by the feudal 
yoke, so he naturally defended them. After all, the retention 
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of the tenants’ impoverished level of existence guaranteed him 
high profits. He said that if the proposal was for farming to be 
handed over to big capitalists, he was naturally against it. He 
came out against industrialisation of the country’s agriculture. 
He wanted the peasants, the true backbone of the country, as 
he put it, to remain in the future, too, and the agricultural 
nature of the country to stay unchanged. He did not mean by 
this, of course, or so he said, anything with respect to the pref- 
erability of big farmers. Maybe both systems were necessary, but 
he felt that their further survival should take its natural course. 

The retention of bonded tenants as an object for the most 
profitable exploitation, bringing in unprecedented profits to 
the water monopolists — such was the theme of this speech. 
Moreover, this representative of the Irrigators’ Central Com- 
mittee evidently understood the historically conditioned limi- 
tations on the British authorities’ vain reformist attempts, so 
he was not against big junker farms provided everything was 
allowed' to take its natural course. 

British imperialism attempted to consolidate and expand its 
social support in the Indian countryside, but these attempts in- 
volved a battle with the peasant masses. From the formal, legal 
point of view, they were usually concealed behind the verbiage of 
acts on consolidation of estates. In 1928, for example, an act 
was passed on the consolidation of holdings in the Central Pro- 
vinces, but it was initially implemented experimentally in one 
part of this province — Chatisgarha. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India noted' that it allowed a certain part, al- 
most half of all holdings occupying not less than two-thirds of 
all the village’s land, to work out a plan for consolidation, Once 
confirmed, it would become mandatory for all. 

The Royal Commission praised this act, its directness and 
simplicity and, although the consolidation of holdings is not the 
same thing as expropriation, it does lay the foundations for 
it, for, in the process of consolidation, it is primarily the more 
prosperous strata who benefit and consolidate the best land 
in their own hands. In general, references to the legality of the 
expropriation of land parcels by finance capital, the ejection 
of tenants, ruined in advance by feudal-landlord exploitation, 
for the purpose of clearing the land for a growth of the Indian 
junker and rich peasant classes, are, of course, references to ' 
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class legality. Here is what the Royal Commission itself had 
to say on legality: “We recognise that the introduction of an 
element of compulsion may be inevitable, but compulsion 
should not be regarded as dispensing with the need for the 
most scrupulous attention to the wishes of the people. . . In 
view of the novelty of such a scheme in present circumstances, 
we think that the element of compulsion should be reserved 
till the latest possible stage, and it will probably be found 
that the most suitable time to resort to this step is when the 
scheme for consolidation has been fully worked out in the 
closest consultation with the right-holders and when every rea- 
sonable attempt has been made to reconcile conflicting inter- 
ests and wishes. When all that persuasion, perseverance and 
skill can do has been exhausted and a beneficial scheme of 
consolidation has been completed, we think that compulsion 
may be applied to secure for the majority advantages which 
an obstinate minority might otherwise withhold .” 21 British law 
in the Indian countryside was naturally presented as defence of 
the interests of the majority, but there can be no doubt that 
the act on consolidation of holdings was used primarily by the 
rich strata in the village. They always won the support of the 
majority, since the latter were dependent on them. 

The prospects for the development of the Indian country- 
side from the point of view of the class struggle became more 
and more complex for both the implementation of the programme 
for land consolidation and the eviction of the peasants, and for 
mass compulsion. In practice, it was the class struggle waged 
by the peasants that decided the fate of the attempts to conso- 
lidate the land. 

Throughout the period of British rule in India, an anti-in- 
dustrialisation policy was pursued there. This policy of holding 
back and slowing down the country’s industrial capitalist de- 
velopment was the cornerstone supporting the colonial mono- 
poly of imperialism. It complied fully with imperialism’s his- 
torical mission in the colony — to turn India into an agrarian- 
raw material appendage of the industrial metropolitan country. 
The unprecedented agricultural population surplus and the ab- 
solute growth of this population through the ruin of urban ar- 
tisans, the drop in the population of medium-sized towns that 
had previously been trade and craft centres, the impossibility 
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of the ruined peasant masses being absorbed by the towns — all 
these factors resulting from the domination of the colonial mo- 
nopoly led to a retention, under the conditions of relatively 
high commodity and money relations in the countryside, of 
the dominant role of the feudal survivals, in the context of 
the protracted pursuance of an anti-industrialisation policy. 
It is natural, therefore, that the problem of implanting junker 
estates from above in India cannot be regarded in isolation 
from the issue of industry, the question of where the dozens of 
millions of peasants evicted from the land would be employed. 
This was obviously a very pressing problem. Let us mention 
just Germany in the second half of the 19th century, where 
the capitalist development of agriculture was accompanied by 
a rapid development of industry, which more or less swallowed 
up the expropriated peasantry. 

What did the Royal Commission have to say about the prob- 
lem of the junker progress? Here is an excerpt from speeches 
by two of India’s leading economists. A liberal, reformist econ- 
omist was asked by the Commission what was his opinion on 
the fact that it had been suggested that all small holdings be 
eliminated and large ones be set up in their place in order that 
the landholders might hire the current small tenants to work 
for them as labourers, and might introduce better cultivation 
methods and set firm wages for the small land cultivators; the 
idea behind this proposal was to improve the situation for ev- 
eryone, increase the income from the land and, consequently, 
bring a rise in the wages. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee replied that such a proposal would 
suit a country with huge tracts of land and a small population to 
work it; India’s industry was not developed enough to employ 
all the agricultural labour-power released. 

A representative of the Madras Board of Revenue formu- 
lated the same idea thus: “The Bill . . . must tend to create a 
landless proletariat which is always a danger and doubly so in 
a country where industries are so little developed that they 
cannot absorb the surplus agricultural population.” 26 

The Indian bourgeoisie’s agrarian programme as it appeared 
in the 1930s was set out in a number of documents of the 
National Congress and the League of Independence. It dif- 
fered from the imperialist policy of iniplanting Indian junkers 
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in that the economists from among the local bourgeoisie, like 
Mukerjee, also stressed the need for India’s more rapid indus- 
trial development as a means for absorbing at least part of 
the expropriated peasants. 

Sam Higginbottom, Principal of the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, posed the question in this way: “The Indian farmer 
is in a vicious circle, far too many men work on and must live 
off the same small piece of land. Human life and labour 
is the cheapest and least efficient of all commodities sold in 
India. To get some of it off the soil and into productive indus- 
try is of the first importance in agricultural progress in India. . . 

“At least thirty per cent of [India’s — R.U.\ population 
must be diverted to industry, commerce and transportation if 
agriculture is to be profitable in India.” 20 This would have 
meant a work force of 20 to 25 million people, or about 90 to 
100 million including their dependents. 

However much the opinions expressed by the colonisers ex- 
acting tribute from the peasants might differ in their wording 
the proposals made by the “specialists” were essentially the 
same. Imperialism was intending to clear the land for the junk- 
er landlord, ejecting the impoverished, ruined small peasants, 
who pressed with amazing force on the land monopolised by 
the landlords, moneylenders and merchants — and this at a time 
when 70 per cent of the harvest was taken away from the 
Indian peasantry without any equivalent, as a result of the 
sway of the landlords and the trade and finance monopoly of 
the moneylender and merchant. 

The historical need to eliminate this crying system of feudal- 
imperialist exploitation was dictated by the inevitable devel- 
opment course of the economy itself and the class struggle. 
The retention of this system or the meagre attempts to reform 
it along the lines of the Stolypin reform in Russia inevitably 
aroused the colonial peasant masses to the struggle. This colo- 
nial reactionary agrarian programme was revoked and its ad- 
vocates hushed up, for imperialism was unable to initiate it 
on any broad scale right up to the collapse of British rule in 
India i n 1947. 


-x- * * 
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Let us turn to landlord tenure, which by the 1930s was al- 
ready beginning to set up large-scale junker farms in Indian 
agriculture. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 
loudly praised the “successes” scored by the British authorities 
in setting up large-scale farming. The Commission heard the 
evidence of quite a few of these home-grown junker landlords. 
We shall present some of the evidence given to the Royal Com- 
mission by these specific representatives of the tendency towards 
Prussian-type development. 

The Central Provinces 

The estate of Rao Sahib T. S. Horde (Murtizapur in the Akola 
district). The total estate consisted of 600 acres, 400 of which 
were the landlord’s personal holding. The area included three 
villages in which the ryotwari system prevailed. 27 The creation 
of an enterprise-type farm on this estate began with the organ- 
isation of a special farm of 20 acres (a thirtieth of the total 
area), where four wells were digged for irrigation purposes, 
at a cost of 22,000 rupees. The remaining 580 acres, including 
the farmstead land, was leased out to local landless peasants. 

Rent was paid in kind, though money was charged on some 
plots. Half-and-half share-cropping — batai — predominated here, 
too, and 95 per cent of the land was cultivated on this basis. 
Yet, a start had been made and the development trend was 
clear. The owner bf just a special farm was also a member of 
the Legislative Council and of the Nationalist Party, and want- 
ed to become a big junker. He stressed this himself. A careful 
study of the structure of his estate reveals an interesting feature: 
for the land rented from the government, the owner paid 
a land tax of 2-3 rupees an acre, while the rent he charged 
the bonded share-croppers amounted to 20 rupees an acre. 
The rate of “profit” (or “rate” of feudal rent, to be more pre- 
cise) was 1,000 per cent (20:2). Not a bad income, received, 
moreover, without any capital being invested. 28 

It is clear that this landowner, like the entire landowning 
class, was ensured unprecedentedly high money incomes pre- 
cisely by this possibility of appropriating the surplus product 
of the cultivator on the basis of extra-economic coercion, as a 
result of his monopoly of the land and water and the virtual 
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tying of the peasants to their tiny plots combined with mer- 
chant’s and usurer’s bondage. This bondage was also a result 
of the pressure exerted by the constantly growing agricultural 
population surplus, the impossibility of peasants becoming, on 
any mass scale, an agricultural or industrial proletariat. With- 
out any substantial investment of capital in agricultural pro- 
duction, without any transition to capitalist farming on the ba- 
sis of the exploitation of hired labour, the feudal and semi- 
feudal incomes were extremely high. 

In this way, at one pole there was extended reproduction of 
landlord landownership and money incomes of semi-feudal ex- 
ploiters in the village, while at the other there was the contin- 
ually narrowing reproduction of peasant farming, the rise in 
the mortgage debt and the ruin of the rural masses. 

The estate of the landlord Amanat Ali (Burhanpur) . A to- 
tal of 950 acres was cultivated in two areas: 800 acres in one 
and 150 in the other. In addition to the cultivated land, the 
landowner rented another 300 acres of barren land from the 
government, which he was ploughing up by tractor. At the time 
of giving evidence to the Royal Commission, 80 acres had 
been brought under the plough. An area of 800 acres was worked 
by hired labour. There were two people employed specif- 
ically to oversee the wage labourers. The owner himself ran 
the farm. The labourers were paid in money and the servants 
partly in kind and partly in cash. 

The farm had already been operating for five years. The 
main crops were cotton, wheat and chickpeas, the first two for 
sale and the third to pay the estate servants. Most of the land 
was not irrigated, with sugar cane, vegetables and irrigated wheat 
being grown on the part that was irrigated. An oil-engine and 
a centrifugal pump were used to raise the water to the surface 
of the wells. 

The three-field system and alternating crop rotation pre- 
dominated on the estate. The landlord did not engage in mo- 
neylending. He had organised a cattle farm with 60 pairs of 
bullocks and about 80 cows. Dairy cattle were bred primarily 
for fertiliser. The sown area was ploughed once every three 
years, but was broken up by a disk harrow six times before each 
sowing of wheat and four times for cotton. 

The landlord did not make use of the services of middlemen 
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or brokers, but used his own transport to take his produce the 
fifty miles to the market to sell. First, samples of the output 
were brought to the market, a price was agreed and then the 
produce was sold directly to wholesale firms or cotton gins and 
sugar refineries. The owner kept a careful watch on price move- 
ments and if, for some reason, prices were not profitable, he 
stored the output in his own warehouses at the market and 
waited for a change in the market situation. As a result, he 
received at least one rupee more for a maund of cotton than 
the ordinary farmer did. 20 

Such was the farm belonging to this landlord, who was un- 
doubtedly almost a junker already, having five years previously 
evicted the tenant farmers he himself had ruined and having 
started to implement the colonisers’ agrarian programme. Yet, 
even here, incidental use had to be made of feudal methods 
for exploiting the peasants. In addition to this capitalist farm, 
the owner also owned land in “several nearby villages”, which was 
leased out to local peasants on the basis of bonded share-crop- 
ping. Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine the scale 
of the leasing operations engaged in by this junker of feudal 
exploiter stock. He himself modestly kept quiet about this side 
of his activities. There can be no doubt, however, that this land- 
ed estate, too, functioned in a constant intertwining with feu- 
dal exploitation. 

The capitalist profit of a junker, which is based on exploita- 
tion of hired labour, is backed up and supplemented by the 
landlord’s rent, charged on the basis of extra-economic exploi- 
tation and bonded share-cropping. Such is this type of com- 
paratively more developed junker, in contrast to the landlord 
previously mentioned, who had only just started developing in 
the Prussian way. 

The estate of Chandrahhan Behari Lall (Jubbulpore) . Ac- 
cording to the managing proprietor, Shyam Sundar Bhargava, 
the estate consisted of 60 villages with a total area of about 
60,000 acres. The landlord acted as a malguzar in relation to 
the tenants living in these villages, who were almost all occu- 
pancy ones, or enjoying no rights at all. An area of 5,000 acres 
was cultivated by hired labour. The landowner’s father was a 
big feudal landlord. This latifundia had already existed for 
90 years by the time the Commission heard the evidence. 
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The introduction of a big farm began with an experimental 
station established in 1913 on an area of 90 acres. The work- 
ers were paid mainly in kind. The landlord advanced money 
loans at an interest rate of 12 to 15 per cent and seed loans 
for 25 per cent per annum. There were two agronomists and 
•ne assistant working «n the experimental farm. 

The chief crop was wheal, though sugar cane had also be- 
gun to be grown on the land which was irrigated by canal. 
Only the estate used the water from the canal; the surrounding 
villages did not receive water from it. No fertilisers were used 
on the estate and the soil was becoming exhausted. The farm 
was run in a wasteful manner. The crop rotation was 5-6 years 
under wheat, followed by some other crop. There were also 
paddy fields, where rice was grown as payment in kind for the 
workers, not for sale. 

Funds provided by the provincial authorities had been used 
to purchase a steam plough for ploughing not the lanlord’s 
land, but that of the share-croppers in the surrounding vil- 
lages, for which they had to pay 17 rupees per acre. The estate 
had its own grain shops at the railway stations and the wheat 
was transported straight to Bombay, without the services of 
local middlemen or the local market. 

In order to sell his own output and that of his tenants, the 
landowner had organised a big trading firm that also bought 
up the produce of other, smaller landlords and their 
tenants: 

“We have got our own grain shops at the railway stations, 
and along with the grain shops we have got our own 
firm. . . 

“Do you forward the wheat from other cultivators? 

“Yes. 

“So that you are, in fact, merchants? 

“We are merchants also. We always get much better prices 
in Bombay. The name of our firm is well known down there 
for quality.” 

The estate had 400 pairs of bullocks, and an annual 2,000 
maunds of silo feed was prepared. A dairy farm of 60 head 
of cattle had been organised to carry out experiments in cross- 
breeding. Sixty thousand rupees had been invested in these 
experiments. 
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Here is a characteristic quote: “A sort of feudal relation 
exists between them [tenants — R. U .] and you? 

“Yes. Most of the villages are under us for the last 80 or 100 
years. 

“So that there is a feeling of personal attachment always be- 
tween the tenants and the landlords? 

“Yes.” 

In the season, an average of up to 400 workers were hired. 
Permanent workers were paid 7 rupees 8 annas a month, only 
2 rupees being in money and the rest in rice. It is interesting 
that the 5,000 acres worked by hired labour were scattered all 
over the estate and the most compact plots under wheat were 
of no more than 90 acres. 

The manager said: “On our own farm we consider ourselves 
in two capacities: one as the landlord of the village and the 
other as the farm manager.” 30 In a word, in relation to the 
rightless occupancy tenants he was the landlord, the “landlord 
of others”, and from these “others” received a precapitalist 
rent, in contrast to being a “landlord for himself” on his own 
farm where, in addition to enterprise profit, he also realised ab- 
solute and differential rent as capitalist categories that were 
already beginning to take shape. 

Such was this capitalist estate, somewhat similar to that of 
a British landlord. The former elder of the village commune, 
who, after the colonisation of India by British capital, had been 
turned into a malguzar landlord, the owner of the land in 
the village, who by means of trade and moneylending had sub- 
jugated over fifty other villages, had become a hereditary feu- 
dal. After the First World War, he began to organise a large 
junker-type farm on a thirteenth of his land, worked by hired 
labour for a miserly remuneration in kind, and organised a 
trading firm for the wholesale of the output. Thus, we have 
here not only a junker landlord, but also a merchant money- 
lender, on whose estate, as social relations became capitalised 
but precapitalist rent in kind survived, the categories of capi- 
talist relations appeared — absolute and differential rent as the 
surplus over the average rate of profit that he received as the 
capitalist landlord. 

The still dominant role of feudal survivals on this estate is 
obvious, but a new economic process was beginning to emerge 
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there, too — a tendency towards the Prussian course of devel- 
opment, with all its consequences for the surrounding land 
parcels of the rightless and landless tenants. 

The estate oj.M.R. Dokras (Amraoti district). This “liber- 
al” landlord, who was a lawyer by profession, owned 200 acres 
of land and rented another 200 from the government. All 400 
acres were cultivated by hired labour. He began running a con- 
solidated farm in 1916. Ploughing was carried out by mechan- 
ical plough. The chief crops were cotton and millet, the latter 
for paymet to the labourers in kind: 

“What do you pay the labourer? 

“Rs. 150 per year. I pay them in kind and the value of it 
comes to Rs. 150 per year.” 31 

The Punjab 

The estate of Col. E.H. Cole. This estate consisted of 7,500 
acres, a thousand of which were cultivated by hired labour. The 
estate had six tractors, a farm-machinery repair shop, and a stud 
farm. The rest of the land (6,500 acres) was leased on the ba- 
tai system, the crop rotation being dictated to the tenants. 
For the sale of the wheat grown on the estate and harvested 
by the tenants, stores had been built in Okara, and from there 
the produce was sent to the seaport of Karachi. 32 

The tendency in the economic development of this estate 
is clear. There was hired labour, capitalist use of farm machin- 
ery and capital investment to obtain profit. The tremendous 
weight of feudal and semi-feudal farming methods also pressed 
on this estate, however. The relations of capitalist hire and 
feudal exploitation of the rightless tenants interwove, forming 
such a contradictory whole that it is even difficult to say where 
the bonded share-cropping ended and capitalist wage slavery 
began. 

The estate of Ujjal Singh. This landowner was a member 
of the Punjabi Legislative Council. He had 1,700 acres worked 
by hired labour. On his own farm, he used 40 pairs of bullocks 
to pull primitive wooden ploughs. He kept 200 pairs of sheep 
for fertilisation purposes and intended to bring their numbers 
up to a thousand. The land was situated on the lower Bari 
Doab Canal. The landowner had priority irrigation rights. In 
the first four years during which a big farm was run, he was 
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exempted from land tax. From the fifth to the eighth year, 
he paid from a quarter to a half of the normal tax rate. At 
the end of the eighth year, having paid the government 25 
rupees per acre, he acquired property rights over all the cul- 
tivated land. 33 The chief crops were wheat and cotton. 

The following feature was extremely characteristic. A few 
years before the survey, this landlord acquired a mechanical 
plough, but not for use on his own farm. From 1926 onwards 
he began to use it to plough up barren land. This land (25 
squares or 625 acres) he leased out on batai to landless and 
ruined peasants, tying them to the land, thereby creating for 
himself a precapitalist environment and source of cheap la- 
bour-power and entwining his share-croppers with moneylend- 
ing and trading operations. It is indicative that the barren 
land he ploughed up by mechanical plough could not have 
been developed previously by the local ruined peasants, for 
they had lost not only their land, but also all their means of 
production. 31 

This estate thus presents an interesting example of the “in- 
ventive” landlord-capitalist, who began to run a big farm on 
still uncultivated land and realised that it was profitable not 
only to receive capitalist profit, but also semi-feudal rent; so 
he created a growing precapitalist appendage to his capitalist 
farm. 

It is not out of the question that the “taste” for capitalist 
enterprise developed in this landlord at the same time as, so 
to say, a desire to back up capitalist profit with a constantly 
rising “rate” of semi-feudal share-cropping. 

The United Provinces 

The estate of Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh (Rae-Bareli dis- 
trict). This landlord was a member of the Legislative Council, 
representing the taluqdars of Audh. His estate consisted of 
twenty villages. His own farm land, the exact area of which is 
unknown, had been run on a consolidated scale since 1917. 
The estate had a manager. All the land on the big farm was 
irrigated, for which purpose about twenty wells had been sunk. 
Each well gave 60,000 litres of water an hour and irrigated an 
area of about 70 bighas (1 bigha =5/8 acre or 0.25 hectares). 
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From these data it may be established that the approximate 
size of his farm was about 900 acres. 

The chief crop was irrigated wheat. Mineral fertilisers were 
used extensively, as well as manure. Fertilised land yielded 
24 maunds of wheat per acre, while unfertilised yielded 16. 
This was double the yield on the peasants’ plots. Almost the 
entire area under wheat was sown with selected seed and the 
output sold to the Department of Agriculture. 

Twenty pairs of bullocks and iron ploughs were used for 
ploughing. Fifty bighas were under rice and yielded a double 
harvest. The landlord wanted to expand his farm. In his written 
testimony he demanded the accelerated introduction of 
new machinery in Indian agriculture. 

The labourers were paid partly in money and partly in kind, 
the latter usually during the wheat harvest at a rate of one-sev- 
enteenth of the grain collected by the labourers. All the labourers 
were conscripted from the villages on the estate. The 
money wage of an adult labourer was, at the rupee rate then 
in force, an unprecedentedly low — 1.5 to 4 annas a day. 

As a result of this high exploitation of the hired labourers, 
the junker landlord received extraordinary revenues: 

“This year you have had a profit of about 75 per cent? 

“Yes, I think it is more. 

“Was this the case in previous years also, or is it a special 
case this year? 

“The profit has been quite good in the previous years, but 
it has been on the increase, and the figures which I gave are 
for the last year.” 35 

This barbaric exploitation of hired labour on a big capital- 
ist estate weighed down by semi-feudal survivals combined 
with extra-economic appropriation of the tenants’ surplus prod- 
uct, provided the source of the semi-feudal, semi-capitalist 
accumulation of this descendant of the Audh hereditary land- 
ed aristocracy. 

The estate of Sardar Kir pal Singh (Gorakhpur district). This 
estate consisted of 10,000 acres, with one big farm, worked 
by hired labour occupying 600 of them. The main crops were 
sugar cane and wheat. The land was worked by iron ploughs 
and the draught power provided by bullocks. A tractor had 
been purchased. Two 200-foot wells had been sunk and equipped 
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with hose pumps and a gas engine for lifting the water. 
Another three such wells were under construction. Wages were 
paid in money. A new labourer received 4 annas a day and 
one with at least two-year service behind him — from 6 to 8 
annas. At the beginning of the working season, the landlord ad- 
vanced the labourers half their wages at an interest rate of 9 
or 10 per cent per annum, thereby drawing them into his mo- 
neylending net and binding them to his estate. 

There was a factory for processing the sugar cane, produc- 
ing 400 to 600 tonnes a day. It operated 90 to 100 days a year 
and gave a total of 80,000 maunds of sugar. The landlord was 
engaged in large-scale trading operations, buying up sugar 
cane from the peasants in surrounding villages. Often, the sug- 
ar cane was given to the peasants to process at home. Day 
labourers were also employed in the sugar refinery, which opened 
immediately after the sugar cane harvest. Hence the estate 
had permanent reserves of farm labourers. 30 

Such were the various types of capitalist landlord presented 
to the Royal Commission, but there were only a few of them 37 
and they did not determine the social structure of the country- 
side in the 1930s. They were mere drops in the ocean of 
the prevailing feudal and semi-feudal relations, which pene- 
trated deeply into the economies of these historically late rep- 
resentatives of the Indian junker class encouraged by British 
imperialism. The contradictory intertwining of capitalist and 
precapitalist exploitation methods, the former, on the whole, 
being in the lead while the latter still predominated, was felt 
everywhere: the barbaric exploitation of hired labour, the in- 
credibly low wages, mostly in kind or' mixed, the long working 
day in tropical conditions, the comparatively primitive machin- 
ery and farming methods and the mainly rapacious exploita- 
tion of the land, leading to soil erosion, together with exhaus- 
tion of people’s labour-power. The junker did not need to both- 
er about any reasonable reproduction of labour-power because 
the growing agricultural population surplus, meant, he knew 
in advance, that thousands of landless peasants, impoverished 
people, coolies and paupers, expropriated by moneylenders, 
merchants or he himself and ejected from the production proc- 
ess, would always be available, for under threat of starva- 
tion, at least some of them would always be willing to labour 
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on the estate of the landlord or rich peasant, on whatever 
terms — this was characteristic of the landed estate."' 8 

It is quite evident that however weak the stratum of capi- 
talist landlords, however minor their role in Indian agriculture 
in the 1930s, however painful this slow crystallisation of the 
large landed estate might have been for the peasant masses, 
the class of Indian landlords, as a rule acting as both merchants 
and moneylenders, was already breaking down into different 
groups according to the “exploitation methods” they used. Some 
were becoming parasitic rent receivers, who did not run any 
farm of their own and leased their latifundia to the peas- 
ants in various forms of subletting, while others were already 
applying modern capitalist forms of farming, existing in an 
infinity of different versions and interwoven with precapitalist 
forms. 

The capitalist landlords were in the minority, but being a live 
embodiment of the new line in the agrarian policy pursued by 
British imperialism in India, they heralded a historically de- 
layed, extremely weak trend, overwhelmed by the pressure of 
feudal and imperialist exploitation, towards Prussian capitalist 
development. Even so, they constituted a real economic phe- 
nomenon that had never (especially in the colony) existed in 
a pure form anywhere, but was only very strongly linked and 
joined with the economic forms of the obsolete mode of pro- 
duction, which, in India, had been subordinated to and used 
by imperialism to derive a class support from the former own- 
ers of money and land. 

The predominance of small-scale farming on big latifundia, 
the struggle between the small landholders, who were striving 
to obtain land, and the feudal latifundia, which monopolised 
the mass of the land, constituted the basis of the agrarian prob- 
lem in India, the objective economic reason for the rise of 
the peasant masses to struggle against the landlord and impe- 
rialism. 

It would, of course, be equally wrong to either exaggerate or 
underestimate the significance of capitalist landlord elements 
in India’s rural economy in the 1930s. One might argue about 
the extent, and the conditions of this development at that time, 
but it is an indisputable fact that feudal survivals prevailed 
in the agrarian system of the country as a whole and that 



a capitalist landlord system, was taking shape. Even so, “the 
basis of exploitation is not the separation of the worker from 
the land, but the compulsory attachment of the ruined peas- 
ant to it; not the proprietor’s capital but his land; not the 
implements belonging to the owner of latifundia, but the age- 
old wooden plough of the peasant; not the progress of agricul- 
ture but ancient, centuries-old routine; not ‘freely hired labour’, 
but enslavement to the moneylender.” 39 

As we can see, all these “new” trends in British imperialism’s 
agrarian policy achieved no real success. The capitalist land- 
lord was still a rarity and played no major role even in the 
mid-1940s, just before India’s independence. In this connection, 
mention should be made of the Torrens system, which was 
characteristic of Indian landed property. Under this system, 
which was implemented and most widespread in the colonies, 
all feudal titles, privileges and rights of landlords, princes, per- 
manent and life-long tenants, etc., were not a thing of the past, 
destroyed by imperialism; on the contrary, they were, one 
might say, “capitalised” in the sense that each owner of mo- 
ney had the right to acquire any titles, privileges or rights. The 
refuse of the feudal Middle Ages was not washed away but 
retained and acted its part in the feudal exploitation of the peas- 
antry, as an object for sale and purchase, as a share of land 
rent, which could be extracted from the peasants by anyone 
with money enough to purchase this “right”. Thus, the acqui- 
sition of land by the money capitalist and moneylender, indus- 
trial capitalist and the bourgeois intellectual was an extremely 
deep-running process, though permanent links were maintained 
at the same time between the main mass of the bourgeoi- 
sie and big landowners, this being mostly conditioned by so- 
cial origins. 

This system was an imperialist invention and it underlined 
the extent to which the obsolete feudal classes were the allies 
of imperialism and how much imperialist domination in the co- 
lonies itself acted ' as a major obstacle to the capitalist devel- 
opment of agriculture. 

In this way, imperialism’s agrarian policy in the colonies dif- 
fered little from that pursued in the previous period. Im- 
perialism was trying, by reform means, to expand the capital- 
ist development of farming through speeding up the forma- 
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tion of the rich peasant stratum and the transformation of the 
landlords into capitalist landlords. In real economic life, this 
policy was represented as a manifestation of the Prussian bour- 
geois development course, largely paralysed by the remain- 
ing colonial-feudal regime. The main factor hampering Prus- 
sian bourgeois development of Indian agriculture was, there- 
fore, the imperialist monopoly itself. 

The historical age of attempts at reformist solutions to the 
agrarian problem in the colonies coincided with that of the 
general crisis of capitalism, intensified by the economic crisis 
of 1929-1933 and characterised by an exacerbation of imperial- 
ist contradictions throughout the world, a new rise in the rev- 
olutionary movement in the metropolitan countries and the 
unleashing of anti-imperialist agrarian revolutions in the col- 
onies, which found an ally and support in the proletariat ev- 
erywhere. This historical era was distinguished by the collapse 
of imperialists’ efforts to solve the agrarian question by means 
of reforms and thereby consolidate their social base in the co- 
lonial countryside, the reason for their failure being the revo- 
lutionary struggle waged by the proletariat and the peasantry. 

Even so, the agrarian system of India had specific histori- 
cal features distinguishing it from Germany at the end of the 
19th century and from Russia at the end of last and the be- 
ginning of this century, which were then following the Prus- 
sian course of capitalist development. What were these specifics? 
Lenin wrote the following on the agrarian system in Russia: 
“There can be no doubt that during the past half-century 
[following the 1861 reform — R. U .] capitalism has paved the 
way for itself through landlord farming.”' 10 

In India, capitalism did not do this, for its agrarian system 
did not include landlord farming on any large scale. Owner- 
ship of the land by landlords, without any landlord farming, 
constituted one of the specific features of the agrarian system 
in India. For most Indian landlords, ownership of the land 
did not involve ownership of means for farming, but merely 
a bare feudal or semi-feudal title, allowing them to charge 
the tenant peasants, who were precapitalist share-croppers, a 
land rent. As a rule, all or almost all the land was leased out 
in small plots to peasants. This explains why the penetration of 
capitalist elements into the countryside through landlord farm- 
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ing did not take place on a large scale in India and, at least, 
did not play the same role as it did in Russia and Germany. 

The transition to the capitalist mode of production on the 
basis of the Prussian course put the landed estate at the head 
of this process, so painful for the masses. The fact that, in In- 
dia, no such landlord-junker estates were created was weighty 
evidence that all imperialism’s attempts to turn the landowner 
into a capitalist entrepreneur were in vain, for large-scale landed 
property was here virtually unconnected with large-scale farm- 
ing, and was merely a means for squeezing rent out of the 
peasants. 

Concerning the results of imperialism’s reformist attempts 
to solve the agrarian question from above, the Sixth World 
Congress of the Communist International had the following 
to say: “The pitiful attempts at carrying through agrarian re- 
forms without damaging the colonial regime are intended to 
facilitate the gradual conversion of semi-feudal landownership 
into capitalist landlordism, and in certain cases to establish a 
narrow stratum of kulak peasants. In practice this only leads to 
an ever-increasing pauperisation of the overwhelming majority 
of the peasants, which again, in its turn, paralyses the devel- 
opment of the internal market .”' 11 

It was not so much the policy of converting the landowner 
into an agricultural capitalist or the policy of establishing a 
narrow stratum of rich peasants, that was decisive for the type 
of the colonial regime in India, as that of allying with the 
landowner for the purpose of the joint exploitation of the peas- 
ants on the basis of the continuing dominance of precapitalist 
relations of production, assuming a commodity-money form. 

Even when the landlord with capitalist pretensions made use 
of freely hired labour or that of the peasants, in the form of 
semi-capitalist, semi-bonded labour in India, this was never 
on a scale allowing him to manage and successfully put the 
capitalist development of agriculture on Prussian lines. The 
colonial regime assumed and consolidated this specific feature 
of India, which had to be taken into account. In precolonial 
India, the feudal landownership that had gradually taken shape 
did not get as far as developed serf forms or corvee, as had 
happened, for example, in Russia. There was no corvee or 
landlord farming in India, no division of the land, as there 
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had been in Russia, into that of the peasants and that of the 
landlord, though feudal landlordism did and still does exist 
there as an expression of the feudals’ monopoly of the 
land. 

In postreform Russia, part of the land on the landlord’s farm 
was cultivated on the basis of small-scale bonded share-cropp- 
ing, and the rest on that of freely hired labour, but in India 
all the land on the estate was worked on the basis of precapi- 
talist and semi-feudal share-cropping, while the peasant ten- 
ant was economically a semi-slave share-cropper. 

In all, these social conditions in Indian agriculture proved 
less favourable for the penetration of capitalism into farming 
than those when the landlord himself (for example under the 
conditions in postreform Russia) often initiated certain pro- 
gressive farming methods, the hiring of labour-power, and com- 
mercialisation, thereby increasingly becoming a capitalist land- 
lord. 

Finally, given the extremely low consumption level of the 
peasant masses and the extraordinarily high rate of exploita- 
tion and corresponding extra-economic appropriation of al- 
most all the surplus product of the peasantry, and given the 
constantly growing land tenure by the ruined strata of the 
population, who rented land on terms ensuring them no more 
than literally a starvation level of subsistence, there was no 
economic incentive to the landlord to go over to capitalist-type 
farming or to .industrial capitalist enterprise in agriculture. 

At the beginning of his work “The Agrarian Question in 
Russia Towards the Close of the Nineteenth Century”, Lenin 
gives a short list of the results of postreform development in 
Russian agriculture. We present this here, as it gives a gen- 
eral picture of the direction, course and nature of the devel- 
opment of Russian agriculture for comparison with that of 
Indian agriculture.' 12 


Russia 

1. a) “The trend of development is towards a decline in land- 
ownership by the nobility. Landownership by people irrespec- 
tive of the social-estate they belong to is increasing, and in- 
creasing very rapidly.” 
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India 

The trend of development is towards an increase in landown- 
ership by landlords. Landownership by people irrespective of 
the social-estate they belong to is increasing; the right to prac- 
tise exploitation as a landlord can be enjoyed by anyone with 
enough money or belonging mainly to the upper castes. 

b) Russia 

Peasant landownership increased “more than twofold”. 

India 

Peasant landownership (peasant landowners in general, includ- 
ing permanent and lifelong tenants) is falling. 

c) Russia 

Landownership by “other social-estates” multiplied eightfold 
over 28 years. 

India 

Landownership by “other social-estates” — the bourgeoisie, in- 
telligentsia, officials, upper echelons of the petty bourgeoisie in 
the towns — grows as a manifestation of the increase in land- 
ownership by people irrespective of the social-estate they belong 
to. People with money acquire land on a mass scale. 

2. Russia 

“The peasants are consequently increasingly crystallising out so- 
cial elements which are turning into private owners of land. 
This is a general fact.” 

India 

The chief process is for the peasants to crystallise out social ele- 
ments that are transformed from being peasant landowners in- 
to tenant share-croppers, and then landless paupers; at the same 
time, a narrow stratum of landowners is crystallising out (a 
rich, prosperous peasant group), but this process is subordi- 
nate and secondary. 

3. Russia 

“The power of the land is declining, the power of money is 
growing. Land is being drawn more and more into the stream 
of commerce.” 
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India 

The power of money is growing as a converted form of feud- 
al and semi-feudal power of the land. The land is being drawn 
more than ever into commerce, but this is primarily an expres- 
sion of the sale and purchase of a share of land rent. Money 
is going into landownership not for the purposes of capitalist 
farming, but for the purchase of feudal privileges to charge 
rent. 

Such are the chief specifics of the evolution of the agrarian 
system in India in the 1930s, compared with those of Russia 
at the end of the 19th century. 

The question of landlord economy in India could also be 
considered from a somewhat different angle. It might be imag- 
ined that all the land leased out by the Indian landlord on 
a share basis consisted of the landed estate worked by share- 
croppers, i.e., on the basis of labour service, for Lenin believed 
that the half-and-half share-cropping system was one form 
of labour service, while “labour service is the transition from 
the corvee to capitalism”.' 13 Further, Lenin pointed out that, in 
Russia at the end of the 19th century, a large share of landed 
estate land was leased to the peasants on a share-cropping-cum- 
labour service basis. It would seem that no grounds existed for 
denying, therefore, the presence of landlord farming in In- 
dia, since all the land belonging to landlords may be considered 
as constituting their farms, worked by share-croppers, i.e., 
on the labour service basis. But Lenin said that “the landlord 
economy based on labour service requires a peasant who has 
an allotment, as well as implements and livestock if only of 
the poorest kind”, 14 and receiving “wages” in the form of the 
necessary product put out by the peasant on his own plot of 
land. In India, however, there were no peasants with an allot- 
ment producing a surplus product on the landlord’s field part 
of the time, and the necessary product on his own land the 
rest of the time; nor was there any distinction between land 
belonging to landlords and peasants. 

When we speak of landlord economy in India, account must 
be taken of the fact that, in a number of regions, it existed or 
was beginning to be created on the basis of a combination of 
freely hired labour and labour service. It was not a typical, mass- 
scale, decisive phenomenon in the country’s agrarian system. 
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This did not, however, conflict with the fact that, in many 
regions, there were survivals of historically undeveloped cor- 
vee, employed mainly in the landlord’s garden steading or house, 
and so on, rather than on his fields. 

In India, there were many such phenomena, but they char- 
acterised only the strength and power of the landlord, who 
not only took all or almost all the surplus product from the 
peasant in the form of produce or money rent, but also ex- 
ploited peasant labour in its physical form. 

Labour service rent, i.e., corvee, did not develop in India 
to the same extent as it had been developed in the countries 
of Europe. On this basis, some researchers try to deny the exist- 
ence of feudalism in India altogether, ignoring even such ob- 
vious processes of feudalisation in precolonial India which Marx 
pointed out in his works. 

Yet, the absence in India’s historical development of labour 
service rent, i.e., corvee, as a factor determining the agrarian 
system, underlines specific historical features to which Lenin 
drew particular attention. 

Finally, the question of the possibility of capitalism develop- 
ing in a Prussian way should not be considered in isolation from 
the development of industry. The Prussian course of capitalist 
development, as one form of bourgeois adaptation of landlord 
farming, is carried out “wholly in the interests of the land- 
lords and at the price of the utter ruin of the peasant masses, 
their forcible ejection from the countryside, the eviction, star- 
vation, and the extermination of the flower of the peasant 
youth with the help of jails, exile, shooting, and torture .” 46 The 
failure of the Prussian development course in India was also 
a result of the extremely slow development of industry, which 
was unable to absorb the ruined peasant and artisan masses, 
who were exerting a tremendous pressure on the land and 
swelling the already unprecedented agricultural population sur- 
plus. 

Only very small numbers of Indian peasants emigrated to oth- 
er countries, so this could in no way provide a major channel 
for syphoning off the population that was surplus under the 
given agrarian system. The slow industrial development like 
that of the productive forces, was, however, a result of the 
rule of British imperialism. 
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Lenin pointed out that the Prussian course “is the kind of 
‘operation’ in which it is extremely easy to break one’s neck ”. 10 
This is particularly true of India where, in both town and coun- 
tryside, the unprecedented economic crisis and the mass ex- 
propriation and ruin meant that enormous quantities of socially 
explosive matter were accumulating. 

The impossibility of any reformist solution to the agrarian 
question, given India’s concrete historical specifics, can be dem- 
onstrated scientifically, but its absolute impossibility as a de- 
velopment prospect can only be proved by the class struggle. 
It is the class struggle that decides which class will solve the 
agrarian question and how. 

The economic opportunities for carrying through agrarian 
reforms were infinitely fewer in India than in Russia, as already 
demonstrated, the reasons for this being not only all the 
historical-economic specifics of India’s development, but also 
the historical stage of development of world capitalism between 
the world wars. The existence of the USSR, which exerted a 
tremendous revolutionary influence on the national liberation 
movement in the colonies, the accelerated decay of imperial- 
ism, especially British, the world economic crisis that hit to 
the colonies hardest of all and speeded up the advancing deg- 
radation of Indian agriculture: all these political and econom- 
ic factors could not but play a decisive role with respect to 
the economic and political opportunities for applying the Prus- 
sian bourgeois method for solving the agrarian problem in the 
colonies in general, and in India in particular. 

In addition to all these factors, the reformist solution to the 
agrarian question, imposed from above, failed because the de- 
velopment of capitalist relations in Indian agriculture and the 
disintegration of the peasantry into hostile classes of peasant 
bourgeoisie and peasant proletariat were hampered histori- 
cally by the incomparably deeper-running domination of feudal 
survivals (supported by imperialism) than in Russia. 

This aspect of the matter should not be forgotten, for it is 
the best proof that the system of social relations in the Indian 
countryside was economically unready for the imperialist at- 
tempts to solve the agrarian question from above, at the ex- 
pense of the peasantry and in favour of the rich peasants and 
landlords, to be an even partial success. 
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The attempts to speed up the crystallisation of a rich peas- 
antry in India and the conversion of semi-feudal landlords into 
capitalist entrepreneurs undoubtedly testified that the 
British imperialists understood the need to expand their class 
support in the countryside. British imperialism was inexorable 
in breaking down the Indian peasant commune, but it could 
not be so determined at a completely different stage in the de- 
velopment of world capitalism, when it was a matter of break- 
ing down the agrarian system from above and thereby evict- 
ing tens of millions of peasants from the production process for 
the benefit of a small number of landlords. British imperialism 
could not pursue its reformist policy on the land question “come 
what may”. The imperialist politicians understood what 
this would lead to and that it would be “extremely easy to 
break one’s neck”. 

In one way or another, however, the task of changing In- 
dia’s agrarian system was becoming -more and more pressing, 
as the British imperialists recognised. The struggle between the 
classes had to decide how this task was to be fulfilled. 



Chapter Four 

Agrarian Relations in Bengal, 
an Area of Large Landed Property 


Bengal was the most densely populated province of British In- 
dia: according to the 1931 census, it had a population of 
50,100,000 to an area of 82,277 sq miles, with feudal princi- 
palities with a population of 972,290, occupying 5,434 sq miles 
or relatively less than in other Indian provinces. The popula- 
tion density of 646 people per sq mile was the highest in In- 
dia and higher even than that of Holland, England, and Ger- 
many, and second only to Belgium (654). Successive famines 
in the 19th and 20th centuries claimed a toll of millions of lives. 
The peasant movement in Bengal, distinguished by its te- 
nacity and radicalism, was the most massive in the country. 

The typical feature of the Bengali countryside of the 1930s 
was the supremacy of large feudal landlordism, the traditional 
buttress of British capital in India. This buttress was shaped 
with the introduction of the system of permanently settled za- 
mindary estates in the 18th century, viewed by Karl Marx as 
an aristocratic “agrarian revolution” that expropriated the im- 
mediate producer’s inherited right to his land, destroyed com- 
munal tenure and the related village crafts, and converted the 
essentially subsistence farming into commodity farming. Marx 
described the introduction of the permanent zamindary sys- 
tem as a caricature of English landlordism: this “upper-crust 
agrarian revolution” carried out by the British made the Ben- 
gali zamindar a nominally large landlord, on the one hand, and 
a middleman between the colonial monopoly established by 
British capital and the ryot (payer of taxes and levies), on the 
other — the vehicle, therefore, of British imperialism’s agrarian 
policy. 

Given the supremacy of the feudal landlord in the Bengali 
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countryside, the historically shaped insignificant percentage of 
landlord farming could not meet the demand in raw materials 
and food created by the industrial development of the metro- 
politan country and the growth of the world market (even by 
statute labour or on a junker-style basis). Other ways had to 
be found to meet this demand by adapting the holdings of 
small cultivators to this aim. Hence the extremely contradicto- 
ry and variable land tenure policy. Hence the systematic gov- 
ernmental interference in the production relations prevailing 
between the zamindar and the peasant. Hence also the different 
types of tenure, expressive of the varying degree of adaptation 
of the Bengali rural producer to working for the market. 

British imperialism and its feudalist understructure in the 
countryside encountered an ever rising discontent of the con- 
tinually plundered mass of peasants which often snowballed in- 
to riots an«l insurrections. Dividing this mass, therefore, and 
raising tenancy partitions within it became, to a certain extent, 
a basic political motivation of the land tenancy legislation. Brit- 
ish capital also resorted to such legislation whenever the 
claims of the Bengali zamindars to the surplus product of the 
peasants grew to excess compared with the share given over to 
the imperialist regime, and, besides, when this threatened to 
precipitate an outburst of peasant revolt. This was so in 1859, 
1885 and 1928, when the basic tenancy acts were passed. 

In Bengal, 87.3 per cent of the total assessed area (59,628 
sq miles or 38,161,920 acres) was held by permanently settled 
zamindary estates. The zamindar holding averaged 409.4 acres, 
with the average for the Presidency division rising to 795 
acres, for Burdwan to 604.8, and Rajshahi to 1,627.9. Land- 
lord estates functioning under the zamindary system totalled 
98,209. Naturally, average figures tend to obfuscate the overall 
picture of large-scale landlord holdings. Baden-Powell estimat- 
ed that, at the end of the 19th century, 10,000 landlord es- 
tates of from 5,000 to 20,000 acres occupied 10 million acres, 
while 500 estates, of over 20,000 acres each, occupied 12.5 
million or roughly half the land taxed under the permanent 
settlement zamindary system. An Indian source tells us that 
“the largest estates are few in number (about 600), the mid- 
dle-sized estates are many, while the small-sized estates are le- 
gion”. The same source informs us that zamindary estate No. 
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203 in the district of Faridpur is 133,957 acres, of the Selima- 
bad and Ghandradwip zamindars of the Backerganj district are 
199,010 and 127,922 acres respectively. “Some of the estates 
lying in the Mymensingh and Rajshahi districts,” it amplifies, 
“are also immense in size.” 1 

In Jessore, nearly 98 per cent of the land belonged to per- 
manently settled zamindary estates, with the holdings averag- 
ing 577 acres. In the same district, 1,021 estates were so small 
that the tax they paid was a mere 10 rupees and even less. In 
Faridpur, 2,523 estates were of less than 50 acres and only 756 
of from 50 to 100 acres. Thus, some 600 estates belonging to 
permanently settled zamindars who were the leviathans of feu- 
dal landlordism in Bengal and who determined the land reg- 
ulations in the province, had behind them a considerable num- 
ber of middle-sized and a multitude of small-sized zamindary 
estates. This was the result of a dual process witnessed in the 
province, with the bulk of the land in the decisive areas con- 
centrated in the hands of a relatively small but numerically sta- 
ble landlord elite (600 out of 93,000), on the one hand, and 
the urban middle classes, the lesser gentry, moneylenders and 
merchants seeking to gain a grip on land as zamindary holders 
of permanently settled estates, no matter how small, on the 
other. 

It is also quite clear that the ruin of middle, and notably of 
small, landlords was a concomitant of the ongoing concentra- 
tion of land in the hands of the small but influential feudal 
elite. Hence the fairly sharp contradictions that prevailed with- 
in the class of landlords scrambling for monopoly on land- 
ownership and thereby for a share of the lucre squeezed out 
of the peasants and sticking to the hands of zamindars. And 
this despite the essentially similar class role of all the sections 
of landlords in relation to the toiling peasantry. These contra- 
dictions were made still more complicated by the fact that 
the scramble for the peasants’ surplus product — especially dur- 
ing the world crisis of 1929-1933 — was joined not only by large, 
middle and small landlords, but was also witnessed with- 
in large, middle, and partly also small, estates, and saw the 
zamindar pitted against a highly numerous group of rent-col- 
lecting middlemen. It would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
role of these contradictions within the landlord class of the 
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1930s, but, all the same, they must be taken into account in 
the context of the labouring peasants’ class struggle as a factor 
that eroded landlord unity. 

The second set of contradictions closely connected with the 
above was that between the Bengali zamindars and the Anglo- 
Indian government. The annual tax paid by the former amounted 
to 29,112,591 rupees. In 1793, when the Permanent Settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue Act went into force, this stood for 
nearly 90 per cent of the rent collected by zamindars from the 
peasants, whereas in 1925/26 this percentage declined to 25. 
In the 125 years of the zamindary system government revenue 
fell short by an estimated nearly 4,000 million rupees. We may 
recall Lord Curzon’s attempts as Viceroy of India to abolish 
the system under which the government received a fixed share 
of the surplus product exacted from the peasants, because it 
prevented British imperialism from appropriating the propor- 
tion of the rent to which it thought itself entitled. This contra- 
diction prevailed in the 1930s, and the British imperialists were 
quietly engaged in preparing an artful solution: the land of 
large, and mainly middle and small, landlords expropriated for 
defaulted taxes was turned over to new landlords, but this time 
under a system of temporarily settled zamindary estates. 

In the course of time, landownership based on temporary 
settlement took shape in the main divisions of Bengal. Its pro- 
portion was fairly large. It accounted for 5.8 per cent of the 
land, that is, 3,978 sq miles or 2,574,920 acres. The average 
acreage of the 4,202 estates functioning under this fiscal sys- 
tem, namely 605.8 acres, and rising to 1,610 acres in the Pres- 
idency division while to 172.2 in Burdwan, exceeded that of 
permanently settled zamindary estates. 

The growth of this system was also due to certain changes 
in the territorial boundaries of Bengal — the incorporation of 
the province of Chittagong and of some districts of Assam and 
of the United Provinces. But what we are concerned with here 
is only the emergence and development of this type of landed 
property in Bengal proper. In pursuance of its manipulations 
aimed at reducing the share claimed by permanently settled 
zamindars in the peasants’ surplus product, the Anglo-Indian 
government set the temporarily against the permanently settled 
zamindars, and fell back on estates directly owned by the 
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State, that is, on the feudalistic ryotwari system, remnants of which 
were still extant on a relatively large scale in Bengal. Here are 
a few pertinent facts and figures. 

The khass, which were estates managed directly by the state 
and the revenue from which went to the exchequer, occupied 
6.9 per cent of the land in the province, that is, 4,674 sq 
miles or 2,991,360 acres. Their average acreage of 1,115 acres 
was greater than that of other forms of feudal and semi-feudal 
landed property, rising to 5,185 acres in Rajshahi, 1,965 in 
Chittagong, 997 in the Presidency division, and 997 in Burd- 
wan. In Dacca, the average size of the 1,029 government es- 
tates (out of the 2,682 in the province as a whole) was 34.4 
acres. 

Nalini Mohay Pal, whom we cited earlier, noted that out of 
the total khass estates, 201 had from 3,000 to 71,000 acres, while 
the acreage of most of the remaining ones ranged from 10 
to 100 acres. The proportion of government estates in individ- 
ual districts and divisions of Bengal may be illustrated by the 
following figures: in Midnapur 97 per cent of the land was 
held by 170 such estates averaging 3,030 acres, while another 
359 small government estates averaging 33 acres held the re- 
maining 3 per cent of the land. In Rajshahi, nine out of the 
total 198 khass estates averaged 70,644 acres, in Darjeeling 16 
such estates averaged 17,460 acres, in Chittagong six (out of 
371) averaged 71,573. As we see, therefore, the notion of Ben- 
gali feudal landed property having been confined to just the 
permanently settled zamindary estates is no more accurate, 
than that which overlooks the existence of the highly numer- 
ous middle, and notably small, zamindary estates. 

Certainly, these facts do not wholly cover the question of 
the size and forms of land holdings in Bengal any more than 
the question of the share of each of the above-named systems. 
They refer to them chiefly in the light of the fiscal (tax) rela- 
tions that had shaped historically between diverse sections of 
landlords and the Anglo-Indian government. 

Large-scale landed property in Bengal, as in the rest of In- 
dia, should be distinguished from large-scale landlord farming. 
By and large, the latter — be it statute labour or junker-type 
farming — did not, in fact, exist as a determining factor in Ben- 
gal’s agrarian system any more than it did in that of India as 
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a whole. To be sure, remnants of historically underdeveloped 
statute labour in the form of road-building, carting, irrigation 
and other works, which even in the past did not constitute any 
direct foundation of agricultural production, occurred frequent- 
ly enough on Bengal’s feudal estates, as an additional means of 
exploiting the labouring peasants. It is a fact, nonetheless, that 
Bengali zamindars and intermediate rent-collectors of all types 
did not practise farming of their own on any significant scale, 
and, as a rule, leased out the land for what were, as a rule, 
exorbitant and oppressive rents. Accordingly, there was no di- 
vision of land into areas tilled for the landlord and peasant 
parcels. Lenin’s observation that “the monopoly of landowner- 
ship based on property rights and the monopoly of the land 
economy are two entirely different things, not only logically, 
but historically” 2 is an essential guideline in our examination 
of the intrinsic economic structure and economic evolution of 
the Bengali landed estate, and is also largely significant in any 
study of the structure of Bengali rich peasant farming. Fitting- 
ly, indeed, the rich peasant has, suiting his nature, received the 
appellation of “ryoti landlord” (peasant landlord) in the works 
of local economists: he bought rights of perpetual tenure 
from ruined toiling peasants and thereupon exploited them as 
a kind of landlord within the peasantry in parallel with the ex- 
ploitation practised by the zamindar. 

In the setting of relatively developed commodity and cash 
cropping, their British-backed monopoly rights to property in 
land and water enabled Bengali zamindars to appropriate the 
surplus product of the immediate producer on so great a scale 
that, as Indian sources confirm, they lacked a serious incentive 
to organise their own, large-scale farming. Similarly, the colo- 
nial monopoly of British capital objectively hindered the pas- 
sage to junker-type farming on any in the least extensive scale. 
The development of commodity and money relations in ag- 
riculture and the inclusion of land in commodity circulation 
could not by themselves radically alter the intrinsic economic 
structure of the Bengali 'estate. This, indeed, was the founda- 
tion for the emergence and spectacular growth of the primary 
capitalist accumulation of merchant and usui’y capital, which 
was fused with the accumulation of money by the landlord 
class as such. The conversion of land into a commodity that could 
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be alienated by an ordinary transaction, though it did undermine 
the elitist nature of landlordism, could not by itself spur any ex- 
tensive penetration of capitalism into agriculture through land- 
lord farming. Quite the contrary. With capital used above all 
by merchants and moneylenders, prosperous peasants, urban 
industrial capitalists and the bourgeois intelligentsia to extract 
rents as an interest on investments in land rather than in farm- 
ing, the conversion of land into a commodity resulted in its 
concentration in the hands of a relatively few feudal-type mag- 
nates, on the one hand, and in the fragmentation of the title 
to property, on the other. This, in turn, fostered fragmentation 
and sale of private semi-feudal rights to land and rights to 
the extra-economic exploitation of peasants. 

Such, we hold, was the greatest of all the contradictions in 
the framework of the colonial monopoly of British capital that 
led to the absence of any monopoly on large-scale landlord 
farming in. the setting of a landlord monopoly on landed prop- 
erty. 

The Bengali form of landlordism had a specific feature: the 
existence and growth of a vast stratum of parasitic rent-col- 
lectors. The fragmentation of private feudal titles to land and 
their purchase by the propertied classes to secure a constant 
source of unearned income was witnessed throughout India, but 
in no other province did it assume such gigantic proportions 
as in Bengal, which, no doubt, is to be traced, in addition to 
the above-mentioned reasons, to the fiscal (tax) aspect of feu- 
dal landlordism, the system of permanently settled zamindary 
estates. 

British land laws in Bengal provided for four categories oth- 
er than that of the zamindar, who was regarded as the nom- 
inal owner of the land: the landlord, perpetual tenant, sub- 
tenant, and tenant without rights. The three basic tenancy acts 
(those of 1859, 1885, and 1928) endeavoured to fix the re- 
spective places of these categories in the general system of Ben- 
gali landownership and tenancy. In British legislation, the mid- 
dleman rent-receiver was a person who had acquired title to 
land from a landowner or some other proprietor for the pur- 
pose of collecting rent or leasing land. 

Exercise of the title to rent-collecting assumed two forms: 
that of joint ownership of the estate by a group of landlords 


each of whom received a share of the retit proportionate to 
the “capital” he had “invested” in the estate (here there were 
no middlemen between the immediate producer and the land- 
lord, the former dealing with a simple, collective landlord), 
and that of a whole pyramid of intermediate rent-collectors, 
each successive one being at a lower tier of the pyramid cor- 
responding to the share he received from the rent exacted from 
the peasant. However diverse the formal legal terms and the 
levels of non-cultivating tenants, there was no difference be- 
tween them in the essential class context. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the specific con- 
ditions of the class stratification of the Bengali peasantry, com- 
pounded with the imperialist policy of land tenure and with 
commodity and money relations, resulted in the fact that 
among the peasants, too, and notably (but not exclusively) 
among the rich peasants, there developed a peculiar form of 
parasitic rent exaction from the most indigent and oppressed 
Bengali peasants. Bengali rich peasants (let alone moneylenders 
and merchants) were connected by a series of subtle links — ■ 
and, in practice, on a massive scale — with parasitic rent collec- 
tion, taking root thereby in the system of landlord property and 
landownership. 

Feudal corrosion also affected those relations within the peas- 
ant class that had at first sprung from property inequalities 
and, thereupon, from the class differentiation of its various sec- 
tions. Itself a product of the systematic inhibition of a truly cap- 
italist development of agricultural forces of production, this 
system of parasitic rent collection had a formidable negative 
effect on the economic evolution of Bengal’s agrarian system, 
on its agriculture, by strongly impeding the class differentia- 
tion of the peasantry and dooming the bulk of the peasant house- 
holds to ruin and degradation. 

It was in West Bengal that this system of middlemen as- 
sumed the greatest proportions. According to Pal, their num- 
ber in just the one Backerganj district rose to nearly half a mil- 
lion, with the pyramid (excluding the zamindar) usually con- 
sisting of eight, often twelve, and occasionally twenty grades 
on any feudal zamindary estate. 3 Out of the 14 most widespread 
types of intermediate holders, the following are the most 
relevant : 
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1. The etmander — the zamindar’s authorised rent-collector. 
He paid the landlord a share of the rent fixed beforehand and 
was allowed to keep “all revenue in excess of this sum”. The 
etmander was generally a prosperous cultivator who in due 
course became a professional rent-collector. 

2. The ejaradar — a prosperous peasant who leased fisheries 
from the zamindar and sublet them to lower-grade rent-collec- 
tors. As a result, a whole hierarchy of parasitic rent-collectors 
came to the fore, usually from among the prosperous peasants, 
to whom the immediate producers utilising a river or pond, 
that is, the fishermen, paid a “fish-rent” (a rent in kind) whose 
size depended on the number of boats and fishermen or the 
number and type of fishing nets. 

3. The mandal — usually a prosperous peasant commonly 
known as “abadkar”. He paid the zamindar a contracted rent- 
al for the use of waste land or forest. He developed most of 
the land, partly by the labour of the members of his family 
and partly by that of peasants under his influence, and found- 
ed a village on it which he gave his name. Here he was man- 
dal or village elder. From time to time, the zamindar and 
mandal revised the terms of their transaction, but the former 
never interfered in the relations that the latter maintained 
with his subtenants. In the beginning, to induce peasants to 
cultivate the waste land, the mandal took no more rent from 
them than was necessary to cover his commitments to the za- 
mindar. In time, however, he turned into the fiercest of exploit- 
ers. By the 1930s, in effect, the mandal had developed from a 
prosperous peasant into a professional collector of rent, though 
in many localities this process had not yet run out its course. 
According to K. B. Saha, for example, the mandal in Ramgarh 
was still a ryot, though he was already deriving a profit from 
the fellow ryots. As a rule, the villages that sprang up on waste 
lands or in forests were inhabited by peasants of the Santal, 
Bhumij, Mahato, and other tribes, over whose internal and ex- 
ternal relations the mandal gradually seized complete control. 
It may be interesting to note that in the Silda, Bagri and Bha- 
njabhum districts mandali rights were purchased by a special- 
ly founded protocapitalist enterprise, the Midnapur Zamin- 
dari Company. This mandali system, also known as howla and 
jimba, was widespread throughout Bengal. 
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We have examined just these three forms of intermediate 
landownership that relate chiefly to the prosperous (kulak) 
element among the peasantry, because the economic structure 
of the Bengali rich peasant’s household is of no small signifi- 
cance. In the absence of large enough opportunities for the 
development of capitalist enterprise run by rich peasants in 
the Bengali countryside, the wealthier exploiting strata of the 
peasantry became fused with the system of intermediate rent 
collection, distorting along colonial lines the course of the peas- 
ants’ class differentiation common in independent countries 
because of the development of commodity farming and capital- 
ism. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, in substance, 
an analogous process of the rich peasant’s inolusion in the sys- 
tem of extra-economic feudal and semi-feudal plunder of the 
peasantry was reflected not only in the fragmentation and pur- 
chase of private feudal property rights but also in the purchase 
of the peasants’ rights of so-called perpetual tenure. As a re- 
sult, the mass of cultivators was reduced to the status of sub- 
tenants or tenants without rights of the new holder of the per- 
manent title from among rich peasants and moneylenders, who 
thereby became “ryoti landlords”. 

It was not always possible to ascertain whether the tenant 
was a rent-collector or a peasant. Such appellations as, say jot , 
jimba and patni stood for either landlord or peasant depend- 
ing on the locality. Throughout Bengal, for example, a patni- 
dar was a rent-collecting estate owner, whereas in Noakhali dis- 
trict zamindars had for a long time permitted common peasants 
to buy patni for a certain share, of the rent. In the Feni divi- 
sion nearly all the actual producers possessed patni rights. A 
system of mixed intermediate land tenure was widespread in 
Jessore and Backerganj, with the result that members of dif- 
ferent classes had intertwining interests in each parcel of 
land. Besides, we often find that one and the same person could 
be an intermediate tenure-holder with one set of rights on 
one parcel of land and a different set on another — sometimes 
a peasant with perpetual tenure and sometimes even a second- 
degree subtenant receiving his appropriate share .of the rent 
in all cases. 

This historically long process of fragmentation of property 
rights to rent collection, which encompasses purchase of the 



tenancy rights of ruined peasants, resulted ' in an exceedingly 
close social fusion of rural monetary and merchant capital with 
feudal landlordism and peasant perpetual tenure as the basic 
form of exploiting the toiling peasantry, an exceedingly close 
social fusion of the prosperous section of the: peasantry with 
the feudal and semi-feudal system of parasitic rent collection, 
and through it also with the class of landlords. In this regard, 
the Bengali toiling peasantry could not fail to set itself the aim 
of tearing down this whole exclusive system of feudal and semi- 
feudal exploitation. Those Indian economists who maintain 
that nearly 90 per cent of Bengali peasants enjoyed the rights 
of perpetual and life tenure are, indeed, in deep error. 

Let us now go over to the forms and the true content of 
peasant tenure. It is needless either to set forth or analyse Brit- 
ish tenancy acts in Bengal, and not because they failed to play 
a substantive role, but because their formal aspects are, in 
general, well enough known. We are concerned with showing 
the true relationship between the immediate cultivator and the 
proprietor of the conditions of production, whatever form this 
relationship may have taken. To begin with, a few illustrations 
of the conventional nature of the so-called forms of tenancy 
in Bengal as compared with the truly prevailing economic re- 
lations. Under the 1885 Tenancy Act, peasants in Bengal were 
classified under the following heads: 

1. Peasants with the right of tenure, holding land either at 
a rent fixed in perpetuity or at a rate of rent fixed in perpetu- 
ity (perpetual tenant). 

2. Peasants with the right of occupancy, inheritance and 
alienation of their rights, but without a fixed rent rate or fixed 
rental (occupancy tenant) . 

3. Peasants with no right of occupancy (temporary tenant). 

4. Peasant subtenants or under-ryots. 

5. Peasant tenants without rights. 

In fact, however, all these categories of tenants established 
by law could not create even a relative stability in the actual 
tenancy relations. In Backerganj, for example, a large num- 
ber of bargadar share-croppers, who had formal rights of ten- 
ure, that is, rights of perpetual tenure, were in fact reduced 
to the status of tenant without rights. In Faridpur, there was a 
formal division of peasants into those with and without rights 
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of occupancy, but in fact there was no such distinction between 
them, with all peasants considered tenants at the lord’s will, 
though they did, in many cases, hold the land for a few or 
more years in succession. 

In Backerganj, the vast majority of subtenants, excluding 
those who paid rent in kind, had a recorded right of perpetual 
tenure. In many cases, a peasant listed in the cadastre as a 
perpetual tenant, was in fact a subtenant or under-ryot. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that the real situation of some 
sections of the toiling peasantry did not conform with their 
recorded rights and legally established place in the Bengali system 
of tenancy. The actual position of the bulk of the peasants was 
usually much lower than provided for by their formal rights 
of tenure. 

At the same time, however, the process of class differentia- 
tion also operated oppositely, with some sections of tenants ris- 
ing above the relatively low place they occupied in the tenant 
hierarchy. Their status hung over them only as a survival which 
limited their economic initiative. People neither understood nor 
accepted the distinctions between tenant and subtenant establish- 
ed by law. Often enough, subtenants were far from rightless 
and, indeed, enjoyed many of the privileges of a peasant with 
full rights. Large sections of subtenants, who had “made their 
way in life”, gained the right of inheritance and of alienating 
land. They did so contrary to the law by expropriating this right 
from ruined perpetual tenants. This was an expression of the 
peculiar process in which capitalism penetrated the countryside, 
and of the class differentiation of the peasantry. There was no 
rigid line of demarcation between a peasant who had the right 
of occupancy and the subtenant, because one function passed 
into the other in an unnoticeably subtle way. 

In sum, the forms of tenancy relations or of attaching certain 
rights to one or another type of tenancy were not, in Bengal, a 
mirror-reflection of the actually prevailing relations of produc- 
tion. The state of affairs was far more complicated. K. B. Saha, 
a prominent student of the Bengali agrarian system, arrived at 
the following conclusion upon summing up his study of peasant 
tenure: “As a result of the gradual process of land being trans- 
ferred from bona fide cultivators to moneylenders and other 
non-agricultural classes, a considerable number of the former in 



almost all the districts of the province has been reduced to the 
position of under-raiyats .” 4 He amplified that the ryot is not 
always the actual cultivator, sometimes others work his land and 
pay him a rental. Gradually, there indeed emerged a group 
of “ryot landlords” who were little different from zamindars 
as concerned participation in the process of farming. They 
were, in fact, ordinary landlords, and as “ryot landlords” con- 
fined themselves only to lending seed to their bargadar share- 
croppers. 

However different the forms of expropriating the peasants’ 
rights of tenure used by the prosperous peasant and rural mon- 
eylender, they may all be summed up as follows: in the cadas- 
tre, a lot may be registered as belonging to a perpetual tenant, 
but that perpetual tenant has already been reduced to the state 
of a share-cropper without rights, while his right of perpetual 
tenure has been appropriated by a moneylender or a rich peas- 
ant. Saha observed that “in recent times, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of moneylenders to purchase the 
holdings of raiyats when the latter fail to repay their debts. 
These lands, after they are thus purchased, are, as a rule, given 
to the former tenants on the barga system .” 5 

It follows that the extreme diversity and the intertwining 
of various forms of tenure contrary to the true content of the 
economic relations between those who cultivated the land and 
those who owned it — whether zamindars, non-cultivating te- 
nants, moneylenders, or rich peasants — were nothing but a prod- 
uct of a peculiar development of commodity farming and cap- 
italism, and, indeed, a peculiar type of class stratification of 
the peasantry. At the top, this development of commodity and 
money relations expressed itself, along with other forms, in a 
concentration of land in the hands of feudal magnates, whereas 
at the bottom it led to a concentration of land and of the 
peasants’ rights of tenure in the hands of an exploiting prosper- 
ous and moneylending peasant elite which, considering the 
slowing down of capitalist development, inevitably became con- 
tiguous with the feudal rulers of the countryside. The economic 
thrust behind the appropriation of the tenancy rights of peasants 
and the latter’s reduction in fact to the state of share-croppers 
without rights amounted to a formally legal entrenchment of the 
right of peasant exploiters to a share of the cultivator’s surplus 
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product and a legalisation of methods of exploitation under 
cover of various juridical forms of peasant tenancy. 

Now, let us turn to the actual relations of production and 
their forms as the framework for the farming carried on by the 
bulk of Bengali peasants. But let us make clear at once that 
the available factual material is insufficient for any exhaustive 
study. Whatever the rights of tenure of poor and middle peas- 
ants may have been, a considerable number of them were share- 
croppers in fact. Most such share-croppers had their own lives- 
tock, implements and labour power, but had no land. A smaller 
portion had nothing or next to nothing save their labour power. 
In the former case, the share-cropper is of the precapitalist type, 
and in the latter, we see a “direct transition to capitalism”. 0 
And slow transition from the former type to the latter was the 
prevailing trend of the economic evolution. The former type 
was still predominant, still widespread, but the movement was 
distinctly directed towards the latter. Though this movement 
was accompanied by appalling pauperisation, the economic 
trend, however slow, was capitalist in type. The average Bengali 
peasant had his own implements, his own seed and livestock, but 
had no land. The merging of his labour power and implements 
with the land monopolised by the feudal classes was put into 
effect through various forms of share-cropping. 

What were these forms? 

1. The utbancli system (in Nadia, Murshidabad, Jessore). 
Here, the share-cropper was a tenant without rights. The size 
of his parcel was inconstant. The rate of rent was established 
each year and, as a rule, at the will of the landlord. At the end 
of the farming season, the share-cropper could renounce part 
or all of his parcel. Similarly, after harvesting, the landlord 
could evict him. The rent depended either on the fertility of 
the soil or the size of the harvest, but the landlord had the 
final say in the matter. Land worked under this system was 
usually poor or inconvenient. In Nadia and Jessore, there were 
six or seven variations of this system. As a rule, rent was 
paid in kind and amounted to from one-third to two-thirds of 
the harvest. This system enabled the landlord to improve in- 
convenient and poor land with the share-croppers’ labour, 
whereupon the latter was evicted shortly before the time when 
the utbandi share-cropper became entitled tQ claim the right of 
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perpetual tenure. This system enabled landlords to appropriate 
the mediaeval equivalent of the differential rent by evicting 
the lot of share-croppers who had improved the land and leas- 
ing it to another lot on far more onerous terms for the latter. 
This manner of boosting accumulation was practised by land- 
ed proprietors all over Bengal. 

2. The sanja system (rice-producing areas in West Bengal). 
Here, share-croppers were chiefly subtenants. Frequently, the 
system also encompassed peasants possessing life or perpetual 
tenure. The sanja share-cropper was often a peasant whose 
land had been taken over by default by a usurer landlord. This 
explains the spread of this share-cropping system among per- 
petual tenants. “When the possession of the holding has thus 
been secured,” says K. B. Saha, “it is given back to the former 
occupant on the basis of a produce rent.” 7 Under this system, 
the share-cropper paid a strictly fixed share of the harvest as 
rent. Local researchers noted that compared with cash rent, 
under this system- the rent, mostly in kind, was “exorbitantly 
high”: usually one-third to two-thirds of the harvest, and some- 
times even higher. Its spread in West Bengal may be traced to 
natural calamities and frequent crop failures. With a strictly 
fixed rent irrespective of output, the landlord always received 
his share no matter how poor the harvest. 

The economic thrust of this type of share-cropping was that 
it assured the dominant classes appropriation of the cultivator’s 
surplus product in kind during rice crop failures when the price 
of rice was high, yielding a high profit in a setting of sharply 
fluctuating prices. This type of share-cropping was also prac- 
tised in East Bengal (in jute-producing areas) where its role 
as an instrument of exploiting a favourable market was, pro- 
bably, no less significant. 

3. The barga system (jute- and rice-producing areas in 
East Bengal) of share-cropping was widespread in nearly the 
entire province. In West Bengal it was known as ghagchasi. 
The landowner usually claimed one-third of the harvest, and 
as much as half the harvest if, as occurred on rare occasions, 
the producer was loaned seed and fertiliser. 

K. B. Saha and a few other scholars note that the barga rent 
was exceedingly high compared with the cash rent. Available 
material shows that most barga share-croppers were ruined per- 
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petual tenants. Under the 1928 Tenancy Amendment Act, a 
bargadar could acquire rights of perpetual occupancy only with 
the consent of the landlord and through the court upon expiry 
of a 12-year tenure as share-cropper. In effect, a bargadar had 
no rights. He could be evicted upon bringing in the harvest, 
with the land being let to another share-cropper. The landlord’s 
fear that the bargadar who had been working his land for a 
number of years might stake out claims to it usually caused mass 
evictions and re-letting of the land to a new lot of share-crop- 
pers. Frequently, peasants with rights of perpetual tenure had 
holdings that were too small to feed their family and rented 
barga land. Thereby, they became dual tenants. 

Saha wrote: “When the bargadar is an honest and efficient 
tenant, he is allowed to cultivate the same land for a number 
of years” 8 , thus gradually acquiring the right of perpetual te- 
nure. As a result, his legal status was brought into line with the 
true nature of his farm. It may also be taken as an established 
fact that this form of share-cropping predominated on estates 
belonging to landlords, rich peasants and moneylenders given 
over mainly to the production of food crops and vegetables. 

This type of share-cropping served a two-fold economic 
purpose: payment of chiefly a rent in kind ensured the forci- 
ble spread in East Bengal of jute as a commodity crop and 
helped to maintain it at the desired level; at the same time, it 
gave landlords an opportunity to exploit the market to best 
advantage by requiring cash rent when this was more profita- 
ble and capitalising the rent in kind in the event of a 
crisis. 

4. The china system of share-cropping was mainly employed 
on state-managed estates, the khasmahal. Its distinctive feature 
was that share-croppers were usually loaned seed. This was 
done to attract the most indigent peasants to working state 
lands and forests. So-called forest settlements sprang up on this 
basis, whose inhabitants engaged in farming, on the one hand, 
and provided the state with timber, on the other. This system 
was applied mostly on government estates that had once belong- 
ed to zamindars expropriated for defaulting taxes. Tax collect- 
or James Peddie, a witness before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, referred to this system as follows: “In the Govern- 
ment khasmahal area . , . the duna system prevails. If I take 
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10 maunds of paddy in July, in December, repay 20 maunds. 
If it is not paid, then I am liable to pay 30 maunds in March, 
and if not paid then 37.5 maunds in July. If I still fail to pay, 
a mortgage is executed, the consideration money being 37.5 
maunds converted into cash at the market rate and interest will 
be charged at 37.5 per cent on that. The result of this iniqui- 
tous system has meant that whole villages of people have lost 
all their lands, even their homestead lands.” 9 

Those were the main types of share-cropping imposed on 
poor and medium sections of the peasantry. No matter how 
they differed in form and terms of rental, they were in econom- 
ic content an oppressive, mainly precapitalist type of share- 
cropping. The upper section of the middle peasantry sought to 
escape the abuses of the landlord and the forcible crop rotation 
that went with the rent in kind by paying a cash rent. This 
gave it a certain amount of economic independence and created 
albeit barely perceptible elements of the metayer system, a tran- 
sitional type of share-cropping. But for the bulk of the peasan- 
try, share-cropping retained all its elements of oppression and 
extortion. N. M. Pal admitted that “the bulk of the people have 
a semi-serf like position”. 10 

Some sources reveal that in a few districts of Bengal increas- 
ing numbers of serfs and slaves, called chakran and golam, 
were exploited on the landed estates of landlords, moneylenders 
and rich peasants. Lacking conclusive material on this score, 
we can only register the one-time growth of this factor. 

Speaking of the size and the forms of rent, we proceed from 
the fact that rent in kind was predominant all over Bengal. 
Payment of rent in products, Pal writes, was practised through- 
out Bengal and was usual for the jot and patni, that is, the 
highest section of peasants holding rights of perpetual tenure. 
All the more must this be true of the share-croppers without 
rights, who made up a considerable mass of the peasantry. 

Peasants who had not yet in fact lost rights of perpetual te- 
nure or were on the road to prosperous farming, paid a more 
or less stable rent, whereas the bulk of the peasants (who were 
share-croppers without rights) lacked even palliative means 
of restricting landlord abuses. 

We need not here examine that aspect of British tenancy le- 
gislation in Bengal which governed any possible increase or 
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reduction of rent. All scholars point out that these regulations 
were not observed in practice, and that a tenant’s application 
to a court of law usually led to results that were contrary to 
the desired ones because, to quote tax collector James Peddie, 
“it is so hard to obtain justice”. Furthermore, in effect, there 
were no established rent rates and, as a rule, the rates could be 
changed at the will of the landlords. In some districts, there 
were about 15 different rent rates. The immediate producer, 
the virtually enslaved share-cropper who was the most wide- 
spread figure in any Bengali village, was compelled “to pay the 
rent which his landlord imposed when he let his land to the te- 
nant” (Para. 42 of the 1885 Tenancy Act). 

In many cases, the landlord set different rent rates for dif- 
ferent strips of land let to one and the same share-cropper. 
Pal notes that rent rates could range from 1 to 10-12 rupees 
per acre for a subtenant, from 1.5 to 14 rupees for a perpetual 
tenant, and ran to infinity for the share-cropper. 

It should be borne in mind that in Bengal permanently set- 
tled zamindars paid the government (on average for the prov- 
ince) a tax of something like 10 annas per acre, that is, about 
20-25 per cent of the lowest, and about 3.5 per cent of the 
highest, rent extorted by them from the peasants. The figures 
cited by researchers concerning the rent exacted by landlords 
cannot be considered wholly authentic. They are greatly min- 
imised and do not account for the entire sum extorted by 
rent-collectors at all levels right up to the zamindar. Besides, 
researchers systematically confused the tax and the rent, and 
vice versa, or, still more frequently, mechanically misapplied 
the notion of capitalist rental to the economic life of the op- 
pressed share-cropper. While one group of researchers, chiefly 
British, maintained that the rent encompassed only a part — be- 
tween one-third and one-half — of the producer’s net output, 
another group, chiefly local, maintained that it embraced be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the harvest, that is, of the gross 
output. No critical verification of this data can be made owing 
to insufficient records. It is safe to assume, however, that in 
the case of poor and middle share-croppers the rent, the land- 
lord’s levies, the usury interest and merchant profit combined, 
as a rule amounted to the entire surplus product of the imme- 
diate producer even in rich years and sometimes included part 
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of his “wage”, irrespective of his formal rights of tenure. It 
follows that for the share-croppers rent was still a “normal 
form of surplus product in general”, that is, an oppressive, pre- 
capitalist rent. 


-x- * -x- 

Landlord cesses held a special place as an additional means 
of exploiting the mass of peasants. They were so great and so 
numerous that it was sometimes hard to say whether the rent 
was really the main source of the landlord’s income. The num- 
ber of various cesses reached a total of twenty. “It must not, 
however, be supposed,” Pal writes, “that exactions of cesses are 
sporadic and particular but in fact they are chronic and almost 
universal phenomena. . . But although the tenants now fully 
understand that these exactions are illegal, they usually pay 
such demands without protest, in order to avoid the displea- 
sure of the landlord and his amlas.” 11 

As a rule, the burden of these cesses fell on the most im- 
poverished and rightless groups of peasants. Prosperous peasants 
usually shifted the burden to their subtenants and share-crop- 
pers. The 1928 Act defined as legal only the following cesses: 

1) the cess paid for the alienation of rights to land tenure; 

2) the road cess and 3) the public work cess (canals, ponds). 

In practice, however, zamindars in many parts of Bengal ex- 
torted cesses over and above those established by law. The most 
oppressive levy was the cess exacted for the alienation of rights 
to land tenure, which aggravated the already predatory and 
usurious credits, etc. The same Act established that those who 
paid a rent in kind should pay the zamindar 20 per cent of 

the sum of the transaction involving alienation of perpetual or 

life tenure, while those who paid a cash rent could replace this 
cess by paying a sum equivalent to five years’ rent. When 
exchanging holdings or their part the participants in the 
exchange were obliged to pay their landlords 5 per cent of the 
price of the exchanged land each or an eighteen-months’ rent. 

Now, let us go over to the condition of the peasantry and 
the state of peasant agriculture. 

More than any other province in India, Bengal is exposed 
to the effects of the south-westerly monsoon. Average annual 
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sedimentation is roughly 2,000 mm, out of which three-quarters 
fall to the May- August monsoon period. Territorially, however, 
the sedimentation is most nonuniformly distributed: 3,600 mm 
in Jalpaiguri district and up to 1,400 mm in Malda. Owing to 
floods caused by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra and their 
numerous tributaries, and the relatively high level of the sub- 
soil water and the absence of efficient drainage, this nonuniform 
distribution of sedimentation, concentrated within a relative- 
ly short space of time, causes tremendous flooding and natural 
calamities in a number of divisions of the province, including 
swamping and salination of the soil. In areas of low sedimenta- 
tion where irrigation works all but non-existent, and also in the 
foothills, there were systematic droughts, entailing loss of harv- 
est and livestock, and followed by famine and epidemics. Na- 
turally, the mass of the labouring peasantry was unable to 
combat these natural, but in their result socially conditioned, 
calamities by any organised and extensive protective measures. 
The state apparatus of British capital, on the other hand, had 
no stake in organising and effecting any large-scale irrigation 
and land improvement works, and did so only when and where 
this became unavoidable and profitable' for finance capital. 

The material of the Royal Commission on Agriculture ena- 
bles us to determine that for at least two or three months each 
year the bulk of the labouring peasantry in Bengal dropped 
out of the process of production owing to the tremendous in- 
cidence of tropical malaria, which afflicted the population of 
whole districts, even divisions. Malaria epidemics, which were 
also socially conditioned factors in result and scale, were not 
combatted by any serious preventive or curative measures, not 
to speak of the fact that the wasted constitution of the labour- 
ing ryot, with the resulting low resistance, was badly susceptible 
to malaria and all sorts of other epidemics. It will not be amiss 
to note in this connection that in 1929 and 1930 the provincial 
government of Bengal, 75 per cent of its budget consisting of 
revenue from agriculture, chiefly from peasant farming, spent 
nearly 1.6 million rupees for irrigation works and drainage, 
13 million for the maintenance of its governmental apparatus, 
3.8 million for public health, 2.5 million for agriculture, 4.5 
million rupees for salaries and pensions to retired British of- 
ficials, and as much as 35 million rupees for the maintenance 
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of prisons, the police and the judiciary. Naturally, productive 
outlays in the budget of the provincial government were the 
first to go down during the 1929-1933 crisis. 

In this context, we must not overlook the so-called winter- 
time unemployment of Bengali peasants. The material of the 
Royal Commission and certain other sources show that even 
in the rice-producing areas, with rice being a most labour-in- 
tensive crop, the population was employed only for three or 
four months. It was almost entirely idle in the remaining nearly 
eight months. These three or four months of work in the rice- 
producing areas, however, were a period of extreme strain for 
all members of the peasant’s family, owing to the specificity of 
the crop, its rapid vegetation period, and the tropical climate. 
Draught animals, which peasants usually sold after the working 
season was over and which they bought again at the beginning 
of the next season (thus stimulating profiteering and money- 
lending), were also badly overworked. The small size and low 
productivity of peasant households, which made it impossible 
to use the achievements of technology and agronomy in culti- 
vating this labour-intensive crop, inevitably caused extreme 
overstrain of labour power. A peasant’s working season in the 
country’s rice-growing areas lasted three months with one rice 
harvest, from five to seven months with two harvests, and near- 
ly eight months on mixed farms that cultivated both rice and 
jute. 

Some general data on Bengali agriculture for 1931 : 12 thir- 
ty-seven million or 77 per cent of the population in the prov- 
ince lived on agriculture; 30.5 million were cultivators, 4.3 
million were debt slaves or farm labourers, and the rest were 
landlords and non-cultivating tenants. Cultivated land total- 
led some 24 million acres, out of which 1.2 million acres was 
irrigated. The irrigated area was divided as follows: govern- 
ment canals irrigated 20,700 acres; private canals 191,600; 
ponds 683,100; wells 31,800, and other sources 35,800 acres. 
In 1927/28, 4,159,000 acres yielded more than one harvest. 
Nearly 5,000,000 acres usually lay fallow. Despite the high po- 
pulation density, the colossal agrarian overpopulation, and the 
extraordinarily crowded parcels due to the prevalence of lar- 
ge-scale landlord estates, the exploitative role of the latter was 
so high that the impoverished peasant masses were unable to 
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develop some 6.5 million acres of available uncultivated arable 
land. Useless land totalled 19.2 million acres, and the area 
under forests (a monopoly of landlords and imperialists) 4.6 
million acres. 

Bengal’s main agricultural crops were rice, jute, rape and 
mustard seed, oil-bearing plants, sugar cane and tea. Areas 
under the chief agricultural crops made up the following 
percentages of India’s total area under these crops: 


Rice 

25.9 

Flax 

3.3 

Jute 

86.3 

Sesame 

3.1 

Tea 

25.2 

Maize 

1.5 

Oil-bearing 


Barley 

1.1 

plants 

11.5 

Wheat 

0.4 

Sugar cane 

8.1 

Cotton 

0.3 


As we see, Bengali agriculture accounted for a large propor- 
tion of the agriculture of all India, especially as regards rice, 
tea, sugar cane and oil-bearing plants. Eighty-four per cent of the 
crop area in the province was given over to rice and about 13 
per cent to jute. For jute, Bengal ranked first and, in effect, 
held a monopoly place, and this not only on the internal Indian 
market, but also in world agriculture. 

Throughout the first quarter of the 20th century, jute pro- 
duction increased most rapidly, as illustrated by the harvest and 


export indexes below: 

Harvest 

index 

Export index 

1892—1897 

100 

100 

1901—1906 

129 

127 

1911—1915 

154 

127 

1923-1924 

160 

182 


Production and export of jute reached the highest level ever 
just after the First World War, whereupon it fell into a state 
of stagnation and then also a long crisis, which lasted until 
the mid-1980s. The considerable growth of jute production was 
systematically spurred by the world market and the expansion 
of the jute industry in Calcutta and Dundee (Scotland), whose 
demand for jute kept growing. To meet the demand, British 
finance capital, like the feudal merchant and usury elite of the 
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Bengali village, forced poor and middle peasants, chiefly by 
methods of extra-economic compulsion, the introduction of ob- 
ligatory crops and obligatory crop rotation, and using the te- 
nancy system, taxation, and their indebtedness to moneylenders, 
to take up cultivation of jute. 

The Bengali peasantry did not have an absolutely one-crop 
agriculture either of rice or jute. Rice growing predominated 
in all parts of the province, combined to one extent or another 
with the cultivation of jute. This is borne out by the following 
figures (in per cent of the total value of the agricultural out- 
put in 1921): 



Rice 

Jute 

Midnapur 

91 

2 

Bankura 

90 

1 

Rajshahi 

75 

21 

Backerganj 

68 

3 

Noakhali 

68 

5 

Jessore 

66 

10 

Nadia 

61 



Faridpur 

58 

21 

Mymensingh 

57 

31 

Tippera 

56 

28 

Dacca 

44 

29 


Jute production was greatest in the following six districts: 
Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Rangpur, Faridpur and Pabna. 

None of the available material offers any clue to the magni- 
tude of peasant land use in the context of rural class differen- 
tiation. Local statistics, and British statistics as well, was usual- 
ly confined to mean figures for divisions and districts. 

The average size of a perpetual tenant’s holdings (in acres) 
was: 13 


Bankura 

1.86 

Dacca 

1.52 

Midnapur 

1.29 

Mymensingh 

2.67 

Jessore 

1.78 

Rajshahi 

2,20 

Backerganj 

2.51 

Noakhali 

2,30 

Tippera 

1.90 




K. B. Saha maintained that, as a rule, cultivators paying a 
cash rent had larger holdings, and those paying rents in kind 
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had smaller ones. He referred to figures submitted by tax- 
collectors to draw the conclusion that in Faridpur the average 
acreage of a cash-rent-paying peasant was 1.78, while peasants 
paying rent in kind held 0.63 acres. The respective figures for 
Backerganj were 2.54 and 1.48. 

Ever increasing overlapping and fragmentation of peasant 
holdings were observed everywhere. In Dacca, share-croppers 
usually had no more than one-third to one-half acre, and plots 
of 0.04 to 0.20 acre were frequent in Murshidabad. In Farid- 
pur, the size of a share-cropper’s holding ranged from 1 / 160 
to half an acre. Bourgeois economists traced the overlapping 
and remoteness of plots to the influence of Hindoo laws of in- 
heritance and excessive population growth, which they claim- 
ed to be outstripping production growth and also the devel- 
opment of new land. Speaking of population growth, material 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society (March 1933) reveals 
the falsehood of the Malthusian notions nursed by bourgeois 
economists and politicians (Table 10). 


T able 1 0 


Population and Production Indices in India’s 
Agriculture 



1900- 

1905 

mo- 

1915 

1920- 

1925 

1926- 

1931 

Population 

100 

107 

108 

120 

Sown area 





Unweighted index 

100 

124 

119 

132 

Weighted index 

100 

131 

134 

150 

Production 





Unweighted index 

100 

129 

125 

127 

Weighted index 

100 

134 

137 

141 


In short, in the first 30-odd years of the 20th century, pro- 
duction in India grew at a faster rate than the population. 
Consequently, the reasons for the impoverishment of the vil- 
lage masses should legitimately be traced to the social system 
which conditioned the appropriation of the results of produc- 
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tion by the exploiting classes in town and countryside jointly 
with imperialism. 

According to N. M. Pal’s estimates, an ordinary peasant fa- 
mily of four could maintain a more or less bearable existence 
only if it had 8 to 10 acres of land and an average annual in- 
come of 540 rupees, and this provided it owed nothing to the 
moneylender. The actual average peasant holding in Bengal, 
however, was 2.5 acres, the income 146 rupees per family, and 
the average debt 50 to 70 rupees. 

Far more profoundly elaborated data on this issue was cited 
for Jessore to the Royal Commission on Agriculture by tax 
collector Momen, who also compared it to the data cited by 
Major Jack for Faridpur. Momen’s data was obtained in a se- 
lective study of 50 villages totalling 1,643 families or 10,019 
persons (Table 11). 

Table 11 


Selective Study of 50 Villages in Jessore 9 



Per capita 
income, ru- 
pees 

Per capita 
debt, rupees 

Families, 

number 

Families. %% 

Compared 
with Farid- 
pur, %% 

In comfort 

80 

0 

235 

15 

49 

Below comfort 

58 

8 

552 

32 

28 

Above want (on edge 
of starvation) 

50 

12 

555 

33 

18 

Starving 

35 

30 

331 

20 

4 


* RCAI, Vol. IV, Evidence taken in Bengal, 
p. 323. 


Momen drew the following conclusion: “The condition of 
the Jessore peasant is so miserable and his power of recoup- 
ment so small having no spare capital, he finds himself stranded 
whenever there is a failure of crops or whenever one out of 
two heads of cattle dies. He has to borrow at a high rate of in- 
terest, the average . . . being 25 per cent. And once in debt, he 
can never extricate himself, and finally becomes a landless la- 
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bourer. The resistance of Bengali tillers is very low. The ave- 
rage annual income of an agriculturist in Bengal is about Rs. 
200 for a family of four. If we take 30 per cent of the agri- 
culturist population to be well off and in affluent circumstanc- 
es, the income of the 70 per cent will be considerably less than 
the average given. The cost of food and clothing of a convict 
in jail is about Rs. 58 per year, so that the majority of the 
cultivators in Bengal have to maintain themselves and their fa- 
milies on much less than what the Government spends on the 
food and clothing alone of a prisoner.” 14 

The extreme poverty of the bulk of peasant farms exploited 
by an array of large and small semi-feudal and semi-capital- 
ist exploiters who were themselves subjected to systematic and 
increasing direct and indirect pressure of the imperialists, was 
reflected above all in the appallingly low technical structure of 
Bengali peasant farming. Saha estimates that the cost of the 
implements of an average peasant household was never more 
than 13-15 rupees. According to Momen’s estimates, a share- 
cropper’s property, including land and livestock, did not exceed 
100 rupees — a sum that was usually insufficient to meet his debts 
when the moneylender wanted to foreclose. Hence the inherit- 
ed bondslavery. 

According to the Banking Enquiry Committee, in 1931 the 
Bengali peasants’ debt to moneylenders was 1,000 million rupees. 
Later, owing to the increasing economic crisis, prices fell by 
about a half and the actual burden of the debt consequently 
doubled. This was admitted not only by local economists but 
also by officials of the Anglo-Indian government. Suffice it to 
say that the decline in the value of 1931 Bengali jute exports 
as compared with average in the preceding 10 years amount- 
ed to 57 per cent, that of rice exports to 54, and of tea to 38. 
The extraordinary spread of primitive predatory forms of cap- 
ital in the Bengali countryside was stimulated by the traditio- 
nal anti-industrial policy of the imperialists, which compelled 
native capital to go about its primary accumulation by feudal 
methods of exploiting the peasantry and to resort to feudal- 
landlord territorialisation of local financiers and industrial cap- 
italists. At the same time, the predominance of small-scale 
parcel farming in a setting of large landed property created 
highly favourable conditions for merchant and usury capital, which 
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acted as the agent of British capital in the Bengali countryside. 

How closely British finance capital in Bengal was fused with 
merchant’s and usurer’s capital may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing data. In the jute-producing areas, operating through a 
series of local and British middlemen, the Imperial Bank of 
India controlled something like a hundred moneylending of- 
fices with a circulating capital of nearly 100 million rupees. 
Formally organised along the lines of joint-stock societies, these 
lending offices really had no substantial share capital. Their 
basic joint-stock capital amounted to a mere 100,000 rupees, 
that is, to just 1/1,000 of the functioning circulating capital. 
The huge current capital of the lending offices, which operat- 
ed on the security of the peasants’ harvest and partly also on 
land mortgages (more precisely, on mortgages of patta land 
grants), consisted of the deposits of landlords, moneylenders, 
the bourgeois intelligentsia, and of loans from local and British 
banks. The purpose of these offices was exceedingly simple: 
by granting the immediate producer oppressive loans covered 
by the harvest, they were able to buy up jute and rice at low 
monopoly prices irrespective of the cost of peasant produc- 
tion. To say nothing of the profit they made on price differenc- 
es and market speculation, their usurious monetary and credit 
transactions yielded the joint owners of moneylending offices 
a staggering profit. The average annual interest on deposits 
stood at 24 per cent, while loans to the immediate producers 
were granted at a 112-per cent annual interest. 

Naturally, Bengal had no fixed interest. Various rates of in- 
terest existed in different districts and also varied for members 
of different classes and social groups of peasants. The lowest 
interest ranged from 10 to 37.5 per cent and the highest from 
37.5 to 300 per cent per annum. Short-term loans were usually 
granted at 1 anna per 1 rupee monthly, that is, at 75 per cent 
per annum. In the absence of laws similar to the Punjabi law 
forbidding transfer of land to non-agricultural castes, Bengali 
moneylenders did not, as a rule, require regular payment of 
interest. They preferred interest to accumulate, so as to extort 
compound interest and, in the long run, to foreclose on the peas- 
ant’s property. But seizure of these rights did not necessarily 
lead to the tenant’s eviction from the land he tilled. “Here again 
profit is so easily made without his taking the trouble to farm,” 
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Faridpur tax-collector Burrows testified, “that he adopts the 
easy course of admitting the late ryot as his adhidar .” 15 

As a result, the reduction of the perpetual tenant to the state 
of a share-cropper without rights was accompanied by the 
conversion of the moneylender into a rent-collector, into one 
more intermediate landlord. The nature of usury debt was pa- 
rasitic throughout. “Agricultural indebtedness in Bengal,” Sa- 
ha wrote, “is mostly the outcome of loans not for production, 
but for consumption .” 10 Saha refrained from saying that these 
loans were concluded not for peasant consumption but for 
consumption by the dominant classes, raising their incomes 
in the form of rent, interest, payment of old debts, cost of court 
litigations, landlord cesses, and the like. Hence, by the way, 
the growing importance of the so-called freezing of usury cap- 
ital. Tax-collector James Peddie observed: “Cultivators. . . 
are a prey to anyone who has a little money to lend . . . There 
are a number of men I know who now rank as zamindars who 
twenty or thirty years ago were nobodies .” 17 

And here is how K. B. Saha refers to the methods of Ben- 
gali moneylenders: “The mahajan is not really anxious for the 
realisation of the loan, so long as he thinks that the borrower 
has enough assets. When the period of the bond which is ex- 
ecuted at the time of taking the loan is about to expire, he takes 
another bond for the original sum borrowed together with 
all the interest that is accumulated. In this way, the debt goes 
on increasing, and successive bonds are executed until the ma- 
hajan thinks that it is no longer safe to continue the policy. He 
then institutes a suit for the realisation of the loan, and brings 
the holding of the borrower to sale in execution of the Court’s 
decree. Often he himself purchases it and makes a settlement 
with the former occupant either on a fixed produce rent, or 
on the barga system. In this manner, the financing of the ag- 
riculturists by the village moneylender often reduces them from 
the position of occupancy raiyats to that of mere barga- 
dars .” 18 

Bengal had a highly ramified network of merchant’s capital, 
which was closely related to usurer’s capital and landlordism. 
Village middlemen (beopari, aratdars, dalals, arthia, etc.) 
were financed by urban traders and local banks against bonds 
covered by export crops, The juridically established right of 
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foreclosing on mortgaged peasant harvests was an effective 
means of covering bonds issued by small village middlemen 
for credits which they received from large traders and firms. 
Large urban trading firms engaged chiefly in financing the 
carting of export crops from remote areas to the seaports. As 
a rule, they had a fairly large network of purchasing agencies 
and branches all over the province connected with village trad- 
ers. These urban trading firms were, in turn, financed by large 
local banks and British export companies that controlled In- 
dia’s foreign trade. 

A conspicuous part in purchasing jute from small village trad- 
ers and its delivery to British firms was played by Indian pack- 
ing and pressing firms, which took over the bulk of the jute 
harvest. A roughly similar monopoly on the purchase of the 
rice harvest from small village traders was held by rice mill- 
ing and scouring firms. According to the exceedingly modest 
estimates of local economists, the hierarchy of distribution agen- 
cies, consisting of eight links on the rice market and of up to 
12 on the jute-market, seized from 30 to 50 per cent of the 
ultimate market price, while the share of the immediate pro- 
ducer almost never exceeded 50 per cent. The price of com- 
modities produced by Bengali share-croppers, depressed by the 
crisis and imperialism’s monetary policy, increasingly included 
an inflated proportion of the rent, interest and merchant prof- 
it. This is why Momen did not exaggerate when he said that 
the actual cultivator did not benefit from any increase in the 
price of his produce. Conversely, however, the bulk of 
any drop in prices fell on the shoulders of the labouring ryot. 
He received nothing or next to nothing at times of high pric- 
es for raw materials and foods, but paid heavily for any price 
decline. This had an especially disastrous effect at the time 
of the 1929-1933 worldwide economic crisis. 

Unlike some of the other provinces, more backward also in 
industrial terms, Bengal, being a world supplier of jute, jute 
products, rice and tea, had a ramified system of overland and 
river transport. Its railways added up to some 3,500 miles, na- 
vigable river lines and canals to 2,000 miles, and hard-surface 
roads linking the main markets dealing in raw materials and 
manufactured goods to 3,500 miles. Naturally, being a monop- 
oly of British finance capital, this ramified transport system 
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was a powerful instrument for exploiting the labouring peas- 
antry. Material of the Royal Commission shows how profita- 
ble these means of communication had been for British finance 
capital and how great was the exploitation of the immediate 
producer they engendered by extortionate shipping and rail- 
way rates imposed on him in addition to the plunder prac- 
tised by his feudal overlords, moneylenders and merchants. 

Bengal had a fairly large capitalist cottage-type artisan in- 
dustry: first of all weaving (more than 200,000 hand looms), 
silk reeling, silk weaving, pottery and copper casting. Directly 
or indirectly, the mass of Bengali artisans was subordinated to 
British finance or local industrial capital through a network 
of merchant’s and usurer’s capital which acted as its agent. 
The meagre surviving remnants of the former crafts worked 
partly for the local urban market, to reach which they could 
never bypass the sinister figure of the non-cultivating tenant 
and moneylender. 

Artisans were pitilessly exploited by merchant’s and usurer’s 
capital. As a rule, craftsmen received no wages, not even the 
minimum required for their sustenance, and were, in addition, 
downtrodden and rightless. And though some witnesses called 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture tried to portray 
the state of the Bengali artisan in rosy colours and called the 
attention of the Commission to various improvements in arti- 
san production, all their proposals boiled down to nothing but 
bureaucratic and police projects whose ultimate purpose it was 
to intensify even more the semi-feudal, semi-capitalist exploita- 
tion of artisans and craftsmen. Bengali economists noted that 
wholesale seizure by merchants and moneylenders of the sphere 
of crediting, supplying raw materials to, and marketing the 
production of artisans was a patent fact. Some crafts, especial- 
ly cotton weaving, silk reeling and silk weaving, had fallen 
under the control of the mahajan, who no longer confined him- 
self to the sphere of exchange and went on to seize control over 
production, becoming an industrial capitalist and reducing 
craftsmen to labourers receiving a day wage or piece rates 
known as bani. Saha notes that the distinctive feature of the 
period in question was that the mahajan was increasingly be- 
coming a businessman. 

Nearly all local students of Bengal’s land system observed 



that each link in the landlord chain was able, thanks to its 
monopoly position in relation to the immediate producer, to 
systematically use the so-called rights of seigniory. Saha writes, 
for example: “According to established law and custom 
the zamindar or tax-collector is at the same time the judge; 
this gives him the right to use power and to sit in judgement 
over his subjects like a feudal lord. And though the semi-so- 
vereign power of the zamindar was curtailed by the British 
administration, fiscal power has remained part of the zamin- 
dar’s prerogatives . . . The zamindary regime is based chiefly 
on a parasitical consumption of the wealth produced by the 
working people. Wealth is distributed on the basis of domina- 
tion and subjugation or according to the principle of power 
and custom . . .The ryot is not only a tenant but also a sub- 
ject of the zamindar. The zamindar maintains his power in the 
eyes of his tenants, and this helps to maintain discipline with- 
in the estate; for this reason tenants are forbidden to apply to 
a court of law without the zamindary permission .” 19 

Daniel Hamilton, a liberal reformist and a foe of the za- 
mindary permanent settlement system, wrote the following of 
the Bengali peasant’s position before the law: “It is no use 
talking of independence while the people are not independent 
of the mahajan, and it is no use talking of Dominion Status, 
while the Status of the mass is the status of the serf .” 20 It will 
not be amiss to note that this indignant but truthful descrip- 
tion of the condition of the zamindar’s subjects elicited an 
outraged reaction among feudal magnates. Speaking before 
the Legislative Council of Bengal, one of them said: “The Brit- 
ish government will be well-advised to beware of agrarian so- 
cialism. In Bengal the permanent settlement has proved to be 
a lasting barrier between the State and Bolshevism. Permanent 
settlement is the guarantee against Leninism.” 

In this connection, we would do well to look into the ques- 
tion of caste oppression in Bengal. Certainly, the impact and 
importance of caste distinctions were great, especially in the 
rural communities, and this not only among Hindoo but also 
among Muslim peasants. Caste distinctions also affected the 
working class. And they existed in the midst of the dominant 
class, inasmuch as its ranks had been penetrated by local cap- 
italists and landlords. Still, the market economy and the de- 



velopment of capitalism had a levelling effect, breaking down 
caste partitions, altering the economic substance of the caste 
system and the caste-imposed inheritance of trade or craft. 
The 1921 census showed that frequently large sections of a 
caste in Bengal crossed the border lines set by the caste system in 
their way of life, economic nature, and occupation (Table 12). 21 

Table 12 


Occupations Per Thousand Workers 



in 

8.2 

jNon-caste occupations 

Caste 


Agricultu- 

Other oc- 


U o 

re 

cupations 

Kumbhakar 

691 

211 

98 

Barui 

553 

297 

150 

Dhoba 

505 

344 

151 

Napit 

485 

343 

172 

Jugi 

435 

354 

211 

Karmakar 

397 

289 

314 

Chamar and Muchi 

284 

304 

412 

Goa la 

250 

460 

290 

Baidya 

190 

377 

433 

Bhuimali 

204 

405 

391 

Brahman 

188 

401 

411 


Saha records the fact that the erosion of castes in Bengal 
had gone a long way. Among selected castes, inherited caste 
occupations were engaged in by only 38 per cent, while 34 per 
cent went into agriculture and 28 per cent into other occupa- 
tions. But though the caste system was in a state of erosion, the 
struggle against caste oppression and for the abolition of castes 
was a most serious objective of the revolutionary peasant 
movement, and likewise a crucial demand in the agrarian prog- 
ramme of the democratic forces. 

We would do well to scrutinise the population movement in 
connection with the general trend of Bengal’s economic evolu- 
tion. This is doubly important because the specific demograph- 
ic changes in India are often invoked as an argument in fa- 
vour of anti-Marxist “agrarianist” principles being prevalent 
in the economic evolution of the colonial countryside, with In- 
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dia portrayed as a country that is allegedly turning more and 
more agrarian. 

Table 13 


Population Movement in Bengal 



Popula- 
tion size, 
m Ins 

Growth 
of popula- 
tion 

%% 

Employed 
in agricul- 
ture 
%% 

Employed 
in indust- 
ry 
%% 

1872 

34.6 



52.8 

47.2 

1881 

37.0 

+6.7 

53.8 

46.2 

1891 

39.8 

+7.5 

63.2 

36.8 

1901 

42.8 

+7.7 

75.5 

24.5 

1911 

46.3 

+8.0 

75.4 

24.6 

1921 

47.5 

+ 2.8 

77.3 

22.7 


Let us see how matters stood in Bengal. For all of half a 
century, the peculiar economic development of the province 
saw the population employed in agriculture growing more rap- 
idly than the urban population in both physical and relative 
terms (Table 13). Certainly, this was due above all to the 
ruin of crafts and of the middle-sized towns of craftsmen and 
traders of the old Moghul Bengal under the impact of colo- 
nial-capitalist penetration. This trend changed for the first 
time in Bengal’s history in 1921-1931, when, given an overall 
population growth of 7.3 per cent (very low, being half that 
of Britain and one-quarter that of the USSR), the urban po- 
pulation increased by 15.6 and the rural by 6.7 per cent. 

The emergence of large industries in medium-sized and small- 
sized towns in India, and notably in Bengal, essentially reflect- 
ed the movement of the economy along capitalist lines, and 
this iin a country that served Britain as an agrarian and raw- 
material appendage. As colony of British imperialism, India’s 
road to capitalist development was exceedingly long and slow. 
The growth of' the agrarian population was a reflection of a 
peculiar development of capitalism rather than of an absence 
of capitalist development. By taking the increasing agrarian 
overpopulation as a sign of the country’s “agrarianisation” and 
by thereby mistakenly inferring that India was turning into an 
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exclusively agricultural country rather than the other way 
round — form an agrarian land into an agrarian-industrial one 
(despite the survival and even consolidation of its colonial de- 
pendence) — the devotees of the “agrarianisation” theory fell prey 
to a narodnik (populist) type of error. 

Since in Bengal we see a province where feudal survivals 
and classic absentee landlordism were more deeply rooted than 
elsewhere, the place of wage labour in agriculture is of speci- 
al interest. Yet, the data on this score are meagre. According 
to figures cited by Saha from the 1921 census, Bengal had some- 
thing like 2 million farm labourers. This did not include la- 
bourers employed on plantations in the north and north-east of 
the province, nor the many salaried servants of the feudal lords. 

The vast majority of wage labourers were seasonal. Farm 
labourers, Saha notes, were “mainly local people”, landless peas- 
ants or peasants with too little land to feed them, whose sub- 
sistence depended on sporadic sale of their labour power. Out 
of every hundred peasants in Faridpur, Saha observes, 35 grew 
all their own food, 40 bought food since they preferred grow- 
ing jute to rice, while 25 sold their labour power to make a 
living. These figures, Saha adds, are typical of the entire pro- 
vince. But who hired labour power? 

Nearly every Bengali landlord, and this also goes for the 
inferior landlord, set aside some land for his own use, culti- 
vating food crops and vegetables for personal consumption. 
This land was worked partly by hired labourers and partly by 
share-croppers of a type transitional to capitalism. Though 
most of the land held by moneylenders was usually worked 
by barga or sanja share-croppers, part of it, especially the house- 
hold land, was cultivated by wage labour. 22 There is no in- 
formation about Bengali rich peasants also employing wage la- 
bour. But it is safe to assume from the material of the Royal 
Commission that rich peasants, especially in rice-producing and 
suburban zones, maintained a larger wage force than landlords 
and moneylenders. Among ordinary peasants, Saha points out, 
regular use of wage labour was made only by those who held 
relatively large holdings, and also by those who had no able- 
bodied adults in the family to cultivate their parcel. At harvest 
time, however, many of those who could afford it, evidently 
rich peasants above all, resorted to wage labour. 
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All sources note that there was fairly large annual migra- 
tion of manpower within the province. And there is no rea- 
son to ascribe this migration in all cases to the greater pres- 
sure of feudal survivals and low earnings in some areas. Since 
nearly all the land in the province was monopolised by semi- 
feudal landlords and since working conditions on rice and jute 
farms were relatively the same, it is evident that these mo- 
tivations played no more than a secondary role and were fully 
applicable only in the case of suburban farms, vegetable-growing, 
partly forestry and fishing, and chiefly village industries such as 
processing, scouring, pressing, packing and carting rice or jute. 

The considerable migration' of manpower within the bounda- 
ries of rice and jute growing was in many ways due to the or- 
der of the sowing and, still more, that of the harvesting. Thous- 
ands of peasants from Dacca, Faridpur and Mymensingh, 
which were mainly jute areas, migrated to Bankura to harvest 
the winter crop of rice. On the other hand, large bands of 
the most indigent members of the Santali and Barui tribes left 
Bankura each year to help with the harvest in Hooghly and 
Burdwan. In the east and south-east of Faridpur, rice harvest- 
ing in many of the villages was done by labourers from Nadia 
district. In many cases, they were peasants from other areas 
who had already brought in their own rice or jute and were 
free to sell their labour. Since their time of winter unemploy- 
ment had come, they were eager for field work elsewhere, and 
did it for what were practically starvation wages. 

We might only add that in the specific conditions of the 
exceedingly labour-intensive (manual) tropical agriculture, 
part of the middle peasants also used wage labour from time 
to time. It is quite certain, indeed, that peasants in the lower 
property brackets did employ wage labour, though it did not 
yet here determine the economic type of peasant farming. 
This is borne out by Bengali researchers, who show that in 
jute-growing areas ordinary peasants hired labourers fairly 
often to reap, ret and loosen the jute fibres, or to plant and 
harvest rice by hand. Saha makes clear that the middle peas- 
ant did not use wage labourers save for reaping or planting 
jute and for harvesting rice. To be sure, even in these cases the 
Bengali middle peasant would rather rely on neighbourly mutual 
assistance widespread among ryots of this status than go to the 
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expense of hiring labourers. The considerable spread of neigh- 
bourly mutual assistance among poorer and middle peasants is 
recorded by all Bengali researchers. 

Of certain interest from the point of view of the structure 
of the estates belonging to minor rent collectors who were for- 
merly rich peasants is the testimony laid down by one of them 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture of India, which 
follows in full. It merits our attention for more than one rea- 
son: 

“The Chairman: Would you mind telling me how much land 
you yourself cultivate? 

“I cultivate 50 acres. 

“Is that one of the biggest holdings in the neighbourhood? 

“It is not in one plot; it is scattered. 

“In how many different plots? 

“More than 100 plots. 

“And you cultivate all the 100 plots? 

“Yes, I do. 

‘Then you must be spending all your time in walking from 
plot to plot? 

“I work from 5 in the morning till 10 at night. 

“These 17 hours you spend in supervision? 

“Yes. 

“You do not sub-let any of your land? 

“I do. 

“How much do you sub-let? 

“I do not sub-let on rent but on division of paddy. 

“Half and half? 

“Yes. 

“I want to get from you your relations with the cultivators 
of your neighbourhood. 

“I mix with them very freely. 

“In what way do you mix with them? 

“I give them advice; I work with them. If possible, I lend 
them my seeds. 

“Do you lend money? 

“Not much. 

“Are the principal landholders of a circle ever called together 
to discuss matters of common interest? 

“Never. 
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“For instance, men like you who hold about 50 acres of 
land or thereabouts? 

“Never. 

“We are kept in awe by the zamindars . . . The zamindars 
do very little; they take very little interest in village affairs; 
their case ends as soon as they get the rent; if they do not get 
the rent they charge four annas in the rupee as interest per 
month [300 per cent per annum — R.U.]” 23 

The above material relating to wage labour in the Bengali 
countryside is, of course, no more than illustrative. If usable 
at all, it is merely auxiliary evidence of the process of property 
and class differentiation. 

In this connection, it may be useful to say a few words about 
the “new” elements in imperialism’s agrarian policy in Ben- 
gal. “Ideas that resemble those of Tolstoy are preached in In- 
dia these days,” says a source, “but they are not anywhere close 
to the ideas of Marx. Consequently, we have a breathing 
space . . . Continued existence of the medieval land system in 
India is impossible. It is essential, therefore, that large-scale 
farming must be introduced in some parts of India.” 24 Jevons, 
one of the pioneers of colonial junker-type farming in India, 
demanded in almost frenzied terms that landlords should be 
induced to engage in cultivation. If this turned out to be im- 
possible, he said, they should be replaced with new and better 
landlords, and if these, too, failed, tenants should be helped 
to buy title to the land. 

We cannot deny Jevons a certain amount of common sense. 
Unlike the Bengali zamindar who maintained before the Leg- 
islative Council that the zamindary system “is a guarantee 
against Leninism”, he was perfectly well aware that it was a very 
poor guarantee and that it would be fax better for this guaran- 
tee to be replaced, if only gradually and if only in some parts of 
India, by what he fancied to be a more dependable one — that of 
large-scale capitalist landlord farming. Jevons was in a frenzy be- 
cause the feudalists could not be prevailed upon to turn to 
the land. But despite the “convincing” ring of Jevons’ argu- 
ments, imperialism failed to secure any palpable changes in 
that direction. The class struggle that was mounting in the coun- 
try denied any breathing-space to Jevons and to many other 
who needed it. In the circumstances, projects were brought to 
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light to disguise the senility of imperialism and its allies in In- 
dia. A witness called before the Royal Commission in Bengal 
suggested, for example, that a bill should be put before the 
Legislative Council obliging every landowner to spend at least 
four or five months a year on his own estate, because land- 
lords with enough means deserted their villages to live in lux- 
ury in Calcutta for which they are to be censured . 25 

Frightened menials of imperialism eager to please their mas- 
ter suggested holding landlords on their feudal estates by force. 
But magnates of local industrial capital dreaded the rising 
peasant movement no less than the landlords who deserted to 
the towns. On a tour of Bengal, members of the Royal Com- 
mission had the following dialogue with a member of the Jute 
Manufacturers Association: 

“Supposing some discovery were made which showed them 
[the peasants — R. U.] that they could grow better and more 
profitable crops than jute, that would affect your interests in 
which you have invested a huge sum of money? 

“Yes, we should have to turn the key of the door and get 
out. 

“Do you not think, therefore, it would be wise to ameliorate 
the conditions of the growers to a certain extent? 

“No, I am afraid the jute mills will not consider that. Mills 
think that is a question for the consideration of Government. 

“Then you are following a suicidal policy. Are you aware 
of the agrarian movement? 

“Yes, we are now feeling it .” 28 

Owing to the specificity of Bengali agriculture, the high pop- 
ulation density, the colossal relative agrarian overpopulation, 
and the limited funds allotted for colonisation, and, moreover, 
in the absence of any effective palliative in the shape of inter- 
nal or external migration of manpower, imperialism was here 
even afraid of combatting the fragmentation of land holdings, 
as it did in other provinces (Bombay, Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces). K. McLean, a student of the Bengali countryside, 
was asked by the Royal Commission if he thought the idea of 
consolidating land in Bengal hopeless or merely a question of 
time. He replied: 

“About fragmentation of holdings I understand the difficul- 
ty is the existence of numerous sub-interests.” 
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He was asked: “You might have a plot of land in which 
five people might have an interest?” 

He replied: “Yes, about fifty.” 27 

It is quite certain, in the light of this evidence, that impe- 
rialism’s capacity for manouevre in its bid to shape a so-called 
new positive agrarian policy in Bengal was exceedingly narrow 
both from the purely economic angle and the social class, po- 
litical angle. The experience of the 1930s offers enough mate- 
rial, indeed, for a reply to any question as to what economic 
manoeuvres could be expected on imperialism’s part in sup- 
pressing the rising peasant movement. 

In areas where the class struggle was the sharpest and which 
were seats of large-scale peasant actions, imperialism com- 
pounded a policy of outright or veiled police reprisals with a pol- 
icy of temporary and partial tax reductions or determent of 
tax payments derived from landlords and rich peasants. In 
so doing, at especially acute junctions, the authorities required 
landlords and rich peasants to reduce accordingly the exor- 
bitant rent they extorted from their tenants or at least to de- 
fer its payment. 

In areas of the fiercest anti-manajan peasant movement 
(which tended to grow into an anti-landlord movement), the 
Anglo-Indian government, while loosening police terror, posed 
as an impartial, sometimes even anti-mahajan, arbiter who 
sought to establish peace and order between those who had 
lent money and those who had borrowed it. Various projects 
appeared concerning a moratorium on old usury debts, estab- 
lishment of arbitration councils (partly set up in the United 
Provinces), the right to declare bankruptcy, and enforcement 
in other provinces of some variety of the Punjabi law on land 
alienation. These projects were made public at various meetings, 
in the press, and in some provincial legislative councils. 

The crisis badly reduced the domestic market and prompt- 
ed imperialists to seek recovery in a more rapid development 
of colonial junker-type farming and in assisting the kulak ele- 
ment. This on the one hand, but on the other the crisis caused 
extensive ferment among the peasant masses, which was 
beginning to cross the bounds of passive resistance. As a result, 
the crisis and the upturn of the peasant movement reduced 
the chances of any in the least far-reaching and effective colo- 
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nial junker-type reform in India as a whole and also in indi- 
vidual provinces and districts. In its drive to carry out these 
reforms, imperialists had no choice but to confine themselves 
to partial “laboratory” experiments, and these in specially se- 
lected areas where the capitalist differentiation of the peasants 
was more advanced. The old policy of backing survivals of 
feudalism and of relying on their class bearers was still the 
only possible policy. At the same time, imperialists took advan- 
tage of every decline in the peasant movement and of every 
defeat of local peasant actions to carry forward initial, albeit 
cautious, moves to promote their so-called positive agrarian pol- 
icy. No other approach, no other option was historically open 
to imperialism in its search for a way out of the crisis of the 
agrarian system. 



Chapter Five 

Indian Merchant's and Moneylender's Capital 
as an Agent of British Finance Capital 


In 1931, in Calcutta, two general reports and more than a doz- 
en provincial ones were published by the Indian Central Ban- 
king Enquiry Committee investigating the state of Indian finan- 
ces, money circulation and agricultural and industrial credit. 1 
The material of this Committee, like that of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India and the Royal Commission on 
Labour, is of undoubted interest for everyone studying the In- 
dian economy in order to develop a Marxist elaboration of 
problems that have not, as yet, been completely clarified, es- 
pecially the problems of the agrarian system. We shall devote 
this chapter to analysing the Banking Committee’s material re- 
lating mainly to the state of trade and money circulation in 
Indian agriculture. 

The Banking Committee was forced to state the indisputa- 
ble impoverishment and ruin of the Indian peasantry. More- 
over, it did so using just average statistics — the usual method 
employed by bourgeois economists. 

The Banking Committee assessed the total output of Indi- 
an agriculture at 12 billion rupees (in 1928 prices), added 20 
per cent to this sum as the probable income from subsidiary oc- 
cupations, ignored the increase in the population and the tre- 
mendous drop in the prices of colonial raw materials and food- 
stuffs during the world agrarian crisis, and excluded outlays 
on restoring means of production (but resorted to false anti- 
cipation of the “fixed capital” of the peasant economy). The 
Committee divided the resulting sum by the number of the ag- 
ricultural population (including paupers and owners of big 
latifundia, the bonded tenant and rich moneylending peasant) 
and took the result — £3 (42 rupees) a year per capita — as the 
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per capita income of the Indian peasant. Even calculated in 
this way, the impoverishment of the agricultural classes was 
indisputable. 

If this question is considered from the angle of the class stra- 
tification of the countryside and incomes are grouped by class, 
the result is a picture of acute impoverishment of the rural 
masses and a rapid growth of money and landed property in 
the hands of the rich peasant, merchant-moneylender and feu- 
dal upper crust. The crisis did not reduce the property and 
class polarisation, but intensified it even further, as can be seen 
from the fact, established by the Banking Committee, that the 
mortgage indebtedness of the peasantry increased from 6 bil- 
lion rupees in 1928 to 12 billion in 1931; the correlation between 
the surplus and necessary labour, in both money and es- 
pecially in kind, thus changed in favour of the exploiting clas- 
ses, i.e., the exploitation of the countryside by landlords and 
moneylenders increased. The size and share of rent paid to the 
landlord, interest on loans or merchants’ profit in the peasant’s 
annual product went up. The Banking Committee presented 
a pile of factual material illustrating the most merciless ex- 
ploitation of the Indian countryside, in no way differing from 
the era of the primitive accumulation of capital, but it did 
not, of course, draw the right class conclusions from this, nor 
could it do so. 

The Banking Committee, the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, as well as Indian bourgeois economists wrote much 
about the fragmentation of peasant farming and the monstrous 
degree of strip-farming, about the deterioration in the con- 
ditions of production and the impossibility for the average-sized 
peasant family to eke out a living on a plot of 5-6 acres, 
scattered between 10 to 15 locations. All this is true, but a 
deliberate “blindness” was characteristic of all the “scholars” 
on these commissions. Tens of millions of peasants could not 
be forced to forget that their unprecedented land shortage 
meant an equally unprecedented land surplus in the hands of 
big landlords, a situation ardently protected by British imperial- 
ism. The total area sown in 1927/28 was about 220 million 
acres, i.e., roughly an acre per capita of the rural population 
or about 6 acres per family of five. 

Yet, nor the Royal Commission on Agriculture, nor the Ban- 
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king Committee, nor the Simon Committee, which arrived in 
India in 1932 in order to “present” it with a “constitution”, 
stated that 19 landlords in Assam owned an average of 210,000 
acres each, while -7 million peasants had 3 acres; that 125 land- 
lords in Bengal owned 500,000 acres each and 37 million peas- 
ants — 2.5 acres; that 300 landlords in Madras owned 16,000 
acres each, while 30 million peasants — only 5 acres; that 20 
landlords in Audh owned 65,000 acres each and 34 million 
peasans had plots that averaged 2.5 acres. There was no men- 
tion of this. Nor did the top officials of the endless commissions 
make any mention, of course, of the oppression exercised 
by the feudal latifundia, the sharp class polarity in the distri- 
bution of land and water, the monopolisation of the land by 
the landlords, merchants, and moneylenders, the retention and 
support of all this feudal and semi-feudal scum by British im- 
perialism as its class support in the countryside. 

The representatives of British imperialism in India often as- 
serted that the investment of exported capital in irrigation fa- 
cilities was doing a lot for India, liberating the country from 
chronic famine. 

This is not to mention that, under British rule in India, enor- 
mous irrigation facilities fell into ruin and that India suffered 
many years of famine and epidemics that claimed a toll of at 
least 60 million lives; after the 150 years of British colonial rule, 
only 16 per cent of the cultivated land was irrigated by riv- 
ers, reservoirs and wells, while the remaining 84 per cent de- 
pended entirely on atmospheric precipitation. 

Such were the “progressive” consequences of imperialist rule. 
But the profits of the foreign companies that turned the 
irrigation and water rent paid by the peasants into the most 
profitable and, essentially a monopoly source of income, were 
considerable, especially in the most arid parts of India which 
had also, thanks to the enforced specialisation of agriculture, 
become monoculture regions producing colonial raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

In the Punjab, for example, 441,165,897 rupees had been 
invested by 1930 in the irrigation system. There were 23,901 
miles of canals and 13,164,999 acres were irrigated. This irri- 
gation network, belonging entirely to British capital on a monop- 
oly basis, “controlled” the harvest of various crops, mainly 
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wheat, worth 500 million rupees. From 1887, the sum of wat- 
er rent paid by the peasants in money or in kind, which formed 
the gross profits of British irrigation companies in the Punj- 
ab, reached 885 million rupees, i.e., double the cost of all the 
facilities. The companies’ dividends reached 40-45 per cent. 
Even in the crisis years of 1929 to 1933 the shares paid 15-20 
per cent. The tax revenues of the state treasury in the Punjab, 
the source for which was the labour of the Punjabi peasants, in- 
creased by 43.5 million rupees over this period. 

The land monopoly, in combination with the monopoly of 
the water, the land rent in conjunction with the water rent, 
served to enrich a handful of parasitic exploiters who, by swal- 
lowing up the mass of the surplus product and a substantial 
part of the necessary product of the peasants, 2 were directly res- 
ponsible for the impoverishment of millions of immediate pro- 
ducers, doomed to famine and extinction. 

The most eminent Indian financiers and industrialists, mak- 
ing up the Banking Committee, understood, of course, that 
it was precisely the impoverishment of the masses in the Indian 
countryside, the extremely narrow home market, the rapacious 
exploitation of the peasantry by the unreasonably inflated low- 
est and worst forms of capital, and the tax burden of imperial- 
ism that fostered the development of modern capitalist credit, 
in relation to which British imperialism in India pursued the 
same pressurising policy as it did in relation to India’s industrial 
development. While stating that the banks could not, given the 
universal impoverishment, ignorance and helplessness, advance 
any credit, the Commission timidly reminded imperialism of the 
desirability of measures to industrialise the country, resolutely 
demanding, at the same time, that junker and rich peasant farm- 
ing be implanted from above through the eviction from the 
land of the “bankrupt” peasant tenant farmers. The bourgeois, 
landowning economists deliberately concealed the real reasons 
for the indebtedness of the population: the oppression of par- 
cel farming by the serf-type latifundia, the tax burden imposed 
by imperialism, the need to pay back old debts, most of the 
peasants’ lack of any livestock or implements — in a word, the 
extreme economic weakness and poverty of the small producer 
as a result of feudal-imperialist exploitation. 

The archaic living customs, caste prejudice, the petty regula- 
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tion of all aspects of life, undoubtedly agonizing for the peas- 
ant, the ruinous weddings and funerals, and so on are con- 
nected with the domination of feudal survivals in the conscious- 
ness and lives of the peasants, who had been thoroughly en- 
serfed by the exploiting classes. 

The data on peasant indebtedness are very relative, and it is 
difficult to establish its actual scale. The report made by the 
Banking Committee noted, for example, that the total sum of 
agricultural indebtedness in the Punjab increased from 900 
million rupees in 1921 to 1,350 million rupees in 1929. The debt 
burden was, in fact, much heavier than can be guessed from 
the general increase in terms of rupees, for the prices of agricul- 
tural produce had fallen by about 50 per cent over this period. 

From 1930 to the beginning of 1933, the prices of colonial 
raw materials and foodstuffs had fallen by another 40 per cent 
on average, i.e., the actual debt burden had increased and the 
share of the product taken away from the peasantry merely to 
cover the interest on his debts to moneylenders increased in 
direct proportion to the fall in prices and intensification of the 
crisis. The indebtedness curve was rising and that of money in- 
comes from the output sold by the peasants was falling. The 
economic laws were such that, given the catastrophic drop in 
the peasants’ money incomes, their debt burden grew even 
more. 

The world economic crisis revealed with particular force 
that the weight of loan interest and indebtedness in all prov- 
inces of India was considerably greater than that of the tax 
burden. In Bombay, for instance, debts to moneylenders were 
15 times greater than the amount of tax levied. The same was 
true of the Punjab and Bengal. Given the feudal nature of the 
taxes, which took a significant share of the peasants’ output, 
indebtedness and the interest on loans were several times great- 
er than the tax burden. Together they, therefore, formed an 
exceptionally strong force, compelling the peasantry to run 
their farms on a highly commercialised, monoculture basis, in 
spite of the persistent famine and the fact that the peasant was 
forced to act as both merchant and industrialist, though the 
conditions did not favour him producing his output as a com- 
modity. Marx wrote that merchant’s and moneylender’s capi- 
tal, when pre-eminent, represents a system of robbery, and this 
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has been fully proved by the development of the economies of 
all colonies, especially India. 

The Banking Committee could not but recognise that the 
main general reason for indebtedness was old indebtedness, re- 
sulting in new loans, chiefly as a result of high interest rates 
or the purchase of land at high competitive prices, or the leas- 
ing of the land for high rents. 

The instability of the small, parcel farm, given the random 
movements of the market, unstable climate, constantly recur- 
ring epidemics among animals and people, and the extreme un- 
reliability of the harvest — all these factors exacerbated the in- 
debtedness for, given the lack of grain and forage stocks on 
the peasant farm, the impoverished peasant and even the mid- 
dle peasant, who could hardly make ends meet, could do noth- 
ing but go on his knees to the moneylender. According to the 
Banking Committee’s data, the percentage of the population 
not in debt stood at 9-38 per cent in Assam, 14-21 per cent 
in Bihar and Orissa, 13-70 per cent in the Central Provinces 
and 33-61 per cent in the United Provinces. There can be no 
doubt that these figures are exaggerated. In fact, simple checks 
show the percentages to be much lower. Indebtedness was par- 
ticularly high in the regions of export monoculture, imposed 
by means of moneylender and merchant bondage, where the 
peasants’ harvest of raw materials or foodstuff's became the pro- 
perty of the merchant or moneylender even before being harvested. 

What was the outcome of the peasantry’s high level of in- 
debtedness? This is the Banking Committee’s reply: “The in- 
debtedness leads ultimately to th« transfer of land from the 
agricultural class to the non-agricultural money-lender, lead- 
ing to the creation of a landless proletariat with a reduced eco- 
nomic status. The result is said to be loss of agricultural ef- 
ficiency, as the money-lender sublets at a rate which leaves the 
cultivator with a reduced incentive to raise a good crop.” 3 

Mortgage indebtedness to moneylenders was one of the rea- 
sons of direct expropriation or of the protracted process of the 
ruin of the small, parcel farms, which ultimately led to the ex- 
propriation of the direct producer and his conversion from the 
peasant, who was a conditional landowner, into an uncondi- 
tional bonded tenant, with no rights at all. The land now be- 
longed to the moneylender, who took over part of the peasant’s 
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harvest. Once he became a landlord, the moneylender did not 
usually organise any capitalist farm on the land, but leased it 
to the ryots on the worse possible terms for them, i.e., narrow- 
er reproduction possibilities for the peasant farm. The parcel- 
holding peasant thus became a sort of debt slave. While retain- 
ing superficial personal independence, he worked for the mon- 
eylender, having to submit to his demands and orders. 

Having expropriated the peasants’ land, the moneylender 
did not, as a rule, invest his accumulated money capital in ag- 
ricultural production. Without transforming production itself, 
he continued to engage in moneylending operations, while be- 
coming, at the same time, a landlord with a mass of land at 
his disposal. A large, comparatively new stratum of Indian land- 
lords emerged from among the moneylenders and merchants, 
especially in the southern regions of India. It can be stated 
with confidence that the overwhelming majority of the whole 
class of Indian landlords, whatever their social background, 
were, at the same time, moneylenders and merchants. The trans- 
fer of the peasant’s land into the hands of the moneylender, 
i.e., the simultaneous conversion of the moneylender into a 
landowner and the peasant into a landless tenant, led to a sharp 
deterioration in the conditions of reproduction of the peasant 
holding, to the moneylender appropriating the peasant’s sur- 
plus product not only in the form of .interest, but also that of 
bonded rent. 

In regions of industrial monoculture, the moneylender usu- 
ally acted as the village merchant, too, maintaining links with 
the town market and sometimes British Purchasing firms. The 
Banking Committee’s report stated that when moneylenders were 
also shopkeepers and commission agents, they often made 
it a condition that the agriculturists’ produce had to be sold 
through them. This very seriously affected the liberty of ac- 
tion in marketing the produce and was undesirable when par- 
ties to the bargain were not matched. Even when the money- 
lender was not a trader, and did not want to buy the pro- 
duce, he knew that if the debtor did not pay after selling his pro- 
duce, it would not be possible for the latter to pay till after 
the next harvest. He had, therefore, to put pressure on the 
debtor immediately after the harvest, and the effect of this 
pressure was so great that the borrower was compelled to dis- 
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pose of his harvest as quickly as he could. As every grower was 
equally pressed for cash and had to sell at the same time, the 
price obtained by the cultivator was naturally depressed in 
consequence. 

The Banking Committee divided the peasants’ indebtedness 
into two parts: the principal and current debts. Since the major- 
ity of indebted peasants were unable to cover even their cur- 
rent debts after the harvest, the unpaid part was added to the 
principal. This main sum hung like a weight round the neck 
of the direct producer: in most cases he was unable to remove 
it throughout his life. Debts outstanding when a peasant died 
were passed on to the next generation. On this basis, inherited 
debt slavery arose. 

The Banking Committee did not establish the real number 
of moneylenders. Its information on this was greatly underes- 
timated, and cannot, therefore, be trusted. The Committee 
grouped moneylenders as follows: 

1. Professional moneylenders: town, village and itinerant. 

2. Non-professional moneylenders: cultivators, rich peasants, 
commission agents, merchants and others (advocates, pensioners, 
cult priests) . 

The second group of moneylenders was growing extremely 
rapidly. This was because, on the one hand, a number of leg- 
islative acts had been passed by the Anglo-Indian government 
to limit somewhat the transfer of the peasants’ land and means 
of production to professional moneylenders and, on the 
other hand, cultivators, merchants, rich peasants and so-called 
“professional men” were increasingly investing their capital in 
moneylending, which was being so profitable in India. The 
tremendous growth of indebtedness and the ruin of the peas- 
antry were accompanied by an increase in the number of mon- 
eylenders. Once the land was transferred to the moneylenders, 
a large part of the peasant’s money income followed it. 

The concentration of landownership in the hands of money- 
lenders of all types and the conversion of the peasant into a 
bonded tenant led to a further concentration of the peasant’s 
product in the hands of the exploiting upper crust of the vil- 
lage. The usurious monetary capital, as a transformed form of 
the appropriated surplus and part of the necessary product of 
the peasantry, was concentrated among a growing mass of mon- 
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eylenders, who, together with the landlords, fulfilled one of 
the most important functions in the system of extra-economic 
coercion of the direct producer, in the system of means keep- 
ing India an agrarian-raw material appendage of Britain. 

Let us consider the nature and methods employed by the 
different groups of Indian moneylenders. 

I. Professional village moneylenders .* 

1. “Loans are given on mutual trust without a document 
or even a witness. Loans are made on promissory notes when 
the amounts are large.” 

2. “Conditional sale-deeds are often taken and the oral ar- 
rangement is that the land would be re-transferred on the re- 
payment of the debt.” 

3. “For current agricultural needs, the money-lender usually 
accepts personal security on the understanding, expressed or im- 
plied, that the produce is to be sold to or through him.” 

4. For short-term loans, the security is mortgage of crops, 
but “where the amount is large or the loan is for a long pe- 
riod, the security is the mortgage of land”. 

5. “The money-lender is not interested in the purpose for 
which the loan is taken.” 

6. “Interest is added at interests rates. This form of com- 
pound interest produces prodigious results in a short time.” 

7. “The village money-lender does shop-keeping and trad- 
ing, in addition to money-lending, and he is also engaged in ag- 
riculture. His advances to the cultivator are both in cash and 
in kind.” 

8. For the purpose of insuring his income, “the money-lender 
resorts to various devices, such as taking bonds for larger amounts 
than are actually lent”. 

II. Itinerant moneylenders (pathans, kabuls, mahajans, ro- 
hillas, and gistwalas) , s 

1. Their moneylending operations embrace the poorest stra- 
ta of the peasantry, agricultural labourers, poorly paid clerks 
and factory workers. 

2. “The usual limits of advance are from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50. 
Promissory notes and signatures of thumb impressions in khata 
books are the most common form of acknowledgement ob- 
tained from debtors.” 

3. “In cases of default, the money-lender uses force and sel- 
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dom resorts to law courts. Actual cases of violence may not 
be many, but the methods employed are such as to keep the 
borrower in perpetual fear of being victimized.” 6 

4. “Loans are also given under the instalment or kist sys- 
tem, the first instalment being in some cases deducted at the 
time the loan is advanced.” 

5. “In some cases the borrower is made to sign a promissory 
note stipulating that the loan shall be repaid in any of the 
several districts mentioned therein, so that if the borrower de- 
faults, the moneylender can sue and obtain an uncontested de- 
cree in a distant place and then execute it at the place where 
the debtor resides.” 

6. “Almost all itinerant money-lenders sell goods, specially 
cloth, on credit, usually recovering the value in the next cold 
weather.” 

III. Non-professional moneylenders — landowners and agri- 
culturists I 

1. The agriculturist moneylender is often more exacting than 
the professional moneylender. ' He usually lends seed secured 
against future crops, or cash against the security of land, and 
eagerly seizes the opportunity to pounce upon it. 

2. “His main and sometimes his sole object is to get posses- 
sion of the land of his debtors.” 

3. “He is said to be avaricious and exacting, and being to 
some extent in a stronger position than the professional money- 
lender, he recovers a large proportion of his dues.” 

4. “Money-lending to them is not always a mere investment; 
it often has ulterior motive. It is also common for landlords 
to finance their tenants . . . Landlords are the most dangerous 
creditors, as they acquire a double hold over the tenant bor- 
rower. If a tenant pays his rent, but not the interest on his 
debt, a landlord can sue him in a civil court. If the tenant pays 
the interest on his debt, but not his rent, the landlord can sue 
him in a revenue court. Worse, still, the landlord can, if he 
chooses, credit all payments to the debt and so keep the ten- 
ant in arrears with his rent, which puts the latter’s crops in 
his power by distraint, and gives him the right to eject him if he 
pleases. . . Occupancy tenants have occasionally been compelled 
to surrender their rights to their landlords in liquidation 
of debts”. 
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IV. Merchants and traders .“ 

1. “These sometimes lend money to the agriculturist on the 
understanding that his crops should be sold through them.” 
This was the most widespread sort of moneylender. 

2. Moneylenders who own factories for processing agricul- 
tural produce in some cases finance the agriculturist on condi- 
tion that he sells his crop to the lender’s factory or gets it pro- 
cessed there. These moneylenders usually have links with the 
commission agents of foreign purchasing firms. 

3. The incomes from moneylending operations are combined 
with commercial profit. This dual, trade and moneylender, 
exploitation of the peasant also accounts for the high, dual in- 
come of the merchant moneylender. 

Such are the characteristic groups of Indian moneylenders. 

Now let us consider the size and rate of interest. 

Assam. Loans to peasants were advanced at a rate of 12 to 
75 per cent interest per annum. Rice loans in kind were quite 
frequently given at 24 to 37.5 per cent a year. Loans to land- 
lords and merchants brought in 12 per cent. 

Bombay. Itinerant moneylenders, who were particularly nu- 
merous in this province, took from 75 to 360 per cent a year, 
in Sind — 50 per cent, in cotton-growing regions (Khandesh, 
Konkan, the Deccan, the Karnatak) — from 12 to 24 per cent. 
In Gujarat, a cotton region, where rich peasant farming was 
comparatively well developed, the interest rate was from 9 to 
15 per cent. Loans on security brought in 12 per cent or more. 

Bengal. The lowest interest rates were from 10 to 37.5 per 
cent, the highest from 37.5 to 300 per cent (East and North 
Bengal). Loans on the security of land brought in 18.75 to 
37.5 per cent. In jute and rice monoculture regions, the harvest 
was usually taken as security; if the interest was to be paid in 
kind, it was much higher than if paid in cash. 

Bihar and Orissa. From 50 to 100 per cent interest was charged 
on seed loans for an eight-month period. Failure to pay 
on time led to compound interest being charged. The interest 
on money loans was from 25 to 37.5 per cent a year in Orissa 
and up to 18.75 per cent in Bihar. 

Central Provinces and Berar. Loans on the security of the 
land cost from 9 to 15 per cent in the Central Provinces and 
from 12 to 18 per cent in Berar. Most of the landless peasant 
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tenants paid 37.5 per cent a year. There was nearly always a 
stipulation that, in case of default in repayment on the fixed 
date, a higher or penal rate of interest would be charged. Seed 
(wheat and rice) loans brought in 25 to 50 per cent and 
even 100 per cent sometimes. 

Madras. Loans on the first security of the land were usually 
charged at 12 per cent per annum. The average interest rate, 
depending on the security provided, varied from 12 to 48 per 
cent. Landlords and rich peasant moneylenders usually advanced 
foodstuffs and seed loans at 25-50 per cent for the season of 
5-6 months. 

The Punjab. The lowest rate charged by the Pathan was 75 
per cent per annum, but if the security was not good, virtually 
any rate could be charged. Land was considered as first class 
security, on which 9 per cent was charged. 

United Provinces. The village moneylenders charged from 
18 to 37 per cent, itinerant ones — from 44 to 300 per cent. 
Seed loans usually brought in 25-50 per cent. The sale of cat- 
tle on two years’ credit was carried out at a rate of 150 per 
cent per annum. 

Such were the interest rates charged in the different parts 
of India. There was no uniform rate: an extremely high one 
was charged when a loan was advanced to an ordinary small 
poor or middle peasant, but a substantially lower one for a 
prosperous peasant. The landlord paid only a normal rate of 
loan interest. The class stratification of the countryside on the 
basis of the distribution of the land, means of production and 
money capital told on the character and scale of the interest 
rates charged. The laws of capitalist credit, its average rate 
of interest, conditioned by the average rate of capitalist profit, 
did not, of course, apply in Indian agriculture, since it applied 
to the peasant masses. Rent, which, for most of the peasants, 
was still a normal form of surplus product in general, rent, 
which was not limited by the average rate of profit, i.e., pre- 
capitalist rent, had a precapitalist rate of interest that corre- 
sponded to it in scale and character. Only then the scale and 
character of the rate of interest acquired a capitalist sense and 
significance when the rich peasants or rural capitalist landlords 
acted as moneylenders. 

Indian monetary loan capital, based on semi-feudal produc- 
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tion, functioned on behalf of British finance capital. In this 
respect, it fulfilled the role of one aspect of the general circuit 
of capital. In relation to the production basis in the Indian coun- 
tryside, in relation to the masses of direct producers, it acted 
as an independent sort of capital, as the most rapacious, 
the worst and most primitive sort, which did not subordinate 
labour to itself directly or stand in opposition to the producer 
as industrial capital. Its relationship with production was only 
superficial. 

The monopoly of imperialism and the semi-feudal landlords 
over the land and water — the object of labour and the primary 
conditions for production — was responsible for monopoly of 
market relations enjoyed by merchant’s and moneylender’s cap- 
ital both within the village and beyond it. The Banking Com- 
mittee had to admit that the moneylender was the only finan- 
cial agent accessible to the cultivator and occupied a semi- 
monopoly position, so the interest rates he charged were natu- 
rally high. 

Any consideration of Indian merchant’s and moneylender’s 
capital functioning on the semi-feudal basis of production must 
be carried out in the context that transformed it into an agent 
of British capital. The Banking Committee noted that the vil- 
lage moneylenders supplemented their capital by borrowing 
from moneylenders in the towns and even accepted deposits. 
Some town moneylenders, in turn, accepted deposits and some- 
times borrowed money from local bankers. Big and small 
merchants did business with joint-stock banks. 

The question of the link between Indian merchant’s and 
moneylender’s capital and British finance capital will be con- 
sidered in detail below. Meanwhile, let us merely note one 
extremely important circumstance — the exceptional flexibility, 
manoeuvrability and mobility of merchant’s and moneylender’s 
capital. 

The Banking Committee was forced to reject a multitude of 
different proposals made by provincial committees and indi- 
viduals for the mandatory registration of moneylenders, the fix- 
ing of the interest rate, the abolition of compound interest, 
the application throughout the country of the rule of ancient 
and mediaeval India on damdopada, according to which in- 
terest cannot exceed the sum of the loan. 
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The material of the Banking Committee makes it possible 
to establish that the multiple legislative measures taken by Brit- 
ish imperialism in an attempt to “normalise” somewhat the 
unbridled thirst for accumulation of merchant’s and money- 
lender’s capital, measures that were always hypocritical (in 
the official press they were put over as “laws to protect the 
peasants from moneylenders”), came down virtually to a 
redistribution of the shares of the peasants’ produce (the 
Punjab), moreover, in favour of an increase in the share gained 
by imperialism itself, and over time revealed their true 
sense. The few secondary concessions made by imperialism to 
the peasantry in certain regions in order to avert open revolu- 
tionary actions lost any significance under the conditions of 
the world agrarian crisis. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India also declared 
that the law on moneylending had remained on paper. 
The same fate awaited the equally well-known act on assistance 
to the cultivators of the Deccan. As for the Punjab act on 
moneylending and on a ban on the transfer of the land to non- 
cultivating castes (1901), its adoption was dictated by a spe- 
cific consideration — the need to “normalise” relations between 
the moneylender and the peasants in the region, who were 
the main source of recruits for the Anglo-Indian army. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India admitted 
that the agrarian legislation had failed to achieve its purpose. 

During the sittings of the Royal Commission in the Punjab, 
the following interesting dialogue was held: 

“Is the agricultural moneylender in any way better off than 
the old type of moneylender? 

“No, worse off, 

“Then there is no advantage in creating a new type of ag- 
ricultural moneylender by artificial means, by legislation? 

“There can be no law which will be effective, because if an 
attempt is made to regulate interest, the moneylenders will lend 
Rs. 100 and get a receipt in writing for Rs. 200, and accept 
a lower rate of interest. An Act to regulate interest was contem- 
plated, and I think it is a good thing it was not passed.” 9 

The laws passed by British imperialism in India in order 
to put partial restrictions on the loan operations of the profes- 
sional moneylender brought a considerable increase in the num- 
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ber of landlord and rich peasant moneylenders. The Bank- 
ing Committee wrote that the most important of the profes- 
sional moneylenders was the landlord, who advanced loans to 
his own or other tenants, as well as the tenant with free cash, 
who lent money to other people in his village. The rich tenant 
moneylender was, in the pursuit of the land belonging to other 
peasants, the most merciless and exacting of the moneylenders. 
The Banking Committee had to state that the greater the lim- 
its imposed on the moneylender’s rights, the worse the po- 
sition of the debtor became. 

The overwhelming majority of legislative experiments by 
British imperialism in India at state regulation, the setting or 
restriction of loan operations essentially made the situation of 
the direct producer even worse, nurtured the extreme resource- 
fulness of the moneylender, who skillfully got round all formal 
bureaucratic obstacles put in his way, and resulted in the 
terms of loan credit for the masses in the villages becoming 
harsher by the year. All objective bourgeois researchers into 
India’s agriculture had to admit this. 

What, then, were the proposals made by the Banking Com- 
mittee? 

1) To involve the moneylender in agricultural credit co- 
operative societies and include the means and experience of the 
moneylender in the co-operative movement. He could hold a 
particular post. His presence on executive committees of co- 
operative societies could be invaluable. The moneylender could 
be admitted to the co-operative society on the condition that 
he stopped advancing loans on a private basis to the members 
of the co-operative. 

2) To create a special credit co-operative of moneylenders to 
advance credit not to individuals, but to peasant societies. 

3) To transform local moneylenders into representatives of 
joint-stock banks in the localities. The Committee considered 
that, in time, the joint-stock banks could grant moneylenders 
such agent’s functions as the acceptance of deposits, transfers 
and payments, but only once the moneylenders had gained suf- 
ficient strength and instilled confidence. With the further de- 
velopment of banking, the registered moneylender could, in 
the Committee’s opinion, become a branch of the finance bank, 
which itself could come to an agreement with the registered 
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moneylender and become his financial companion, instead of 
organising a branch of its own. 

4) To pass a special act allowing itinerant moneylenders con- 
sidered harmful to society to be evicted. 

What was the essence of these proposals? The Indian peas- 
ant masses were fleeced of everything. The degradation of 
agriculture, exacerbated by the economic crisis, gave rise to 
another phenomenon that, in the Banking Committee’s opin- 
ion, consisted essentially in the capital of the village money- 
lender becoming increasingly frozen by the year. 

There is some truth in this. The reverse of the unprecedent- 
ed indebtedness of the peasantry, enormous numbers of whom 
were either ejected from the agricultural production process or 
deprived of the conditions for remaining an object of constant 
and methodical moneylender exploitation, was the extraordi- 
narily “frozen” nature of moneylender’s capital. The chicken 
had stopped laying golden eggs. Having worked hard to rob 
the peasantry, bringing the peasant masses to terrible poverty 
and transforming them into its non-paying debtors, merchant’s 
and moneylender’s capital itself got stuck deep in the quagmire 
of the countryside it had itself ruined. Throughout the period 
of British capital’s domination in India, its agent, local mer- 
chant’s and moneylender’s capital, carried out the primitive 
accumulation of capital in the countryside. 

Merchant’s and moneylender’s capital of the primitive ac- 
cumulation type, in conjunction with the domination of feu- 
dal survivals, had a disastrous outcome. Not even the most sub- 
missive and quiet sheep can be shorn forever, without the wool 
being allowed time to grow back. The home market contract- 
ed and the small producer was ruined. The once fertile soil 
was exhausted. Harvests fell from one year to the next. The 
cattle degenerated everywhere. Famine was looming, Peasant 
rebellions broke out here and there, often at the same time 
as struggles by the urban workers. Nationalisation of the land 
did not seem a very distant prospect, according to one emi- 
nent landlord. 

Such were the conditions under which the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India and the Banking Committee raised 
the question of a reformist solution to the agrarian problem 
from above, by implanting colonial junkers, and recommended 
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the Anglo-Indian government also to pursue a policy of trans- 
forming the parasitic moneylender into an agrarian capitalist. 

According to this policy, tens and hundreds of thousands of 
money capitalists, differing not in the size and management 
of agricultural production, but merely the amount of money 
in their possession, were to be encouraged to invest their cap- 
ital in agriculture, to set up and run large-scale rich-peasant 
type farms on the land of the indebted and impoverished peas- 
ants, evicted from the land and transformed partly into ag- 
ricultural labourers. Merchant and rich peasant moneylenders 
were allotted a responsible task in this junker policy of British 
imperialism, which had not yet got beyond individual attempts 
at a reformist clearing of the land of poor and middle peas- 
ants in order to set up large-scale capitalist estates. Number- 
ing more than the class of landlords and being tied more close- 
ly to the peasant masses, the hundreds of thousands of mer- 
chants, rich peasants and moneylenders were to constitute one 
of the main supports for the attempts to implement British im- 
perialism’s “new” agrarian policy in India. 

The Banking Committee’s suggestions for setting up an even 
closer union between British banking capital in India and lo- 
cal merchant’s and moneylender’s capital, for turning the hun- 
dreds of thousands of moneylenders into the direct agents of 
British finance capital in the Indian countryside, were in full 
conformity with this policy. 

The striving to involve accumulated capital in commerce 
and moneylending more broadly in the British banking net- 
work, having transformed the moneylenders into stock-holders 
of the multitude of British banks in India, to combine with 
the registered moneylender, to make use of the enormous accu- 
mulations of local money capitalists in the interests of British 
imperialism, the attempts to “rationalise” moneylending by set- 
ting up moneylending credit co-operatives and drawing the 
accumulation of merchant’s and moneylender’s capital into 
the village agricultural co-operative system, to provide the mon- 
eylenders with agent’s functions, i.e., turn them into their le- 
gally sanctioned network — such was the essence of the propos- 
als made by the Banking Committee for consolidating the pow- 
er of British finance capital in the Indian countryside and 
establishing an even closer union between them and merchant’s 
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and moneylender’s capital, in the face of the growing agrarian 
movement. 

A distinguishing feature of Indian village moneylenders was 
the almost complete absence of large-scale or in any way mass 
operations on accepting deposits. This is understandable. Most 
of the rural population had no substantial savings, while the 
prosperous upper crust preferred to retain its links with agri- 
culture and itself engage in moneylending, rather than depos- 
iting its money in the operations of a professional moneylender. 
This is particularly understandable since a number of legisla- 
tive acts by British imperialism which raised certain formal ob- 
stacles to the concentration and transfer of peasant land into 
the hands of professional moneylenders, engendered a quite sub- 
stantial stratum of moneylender agriculturists from among the 
rich peasant upper crust in the village. 

The capitals of village moneylenders did not always belong 
to them completely. To some extent, they consisted of loans 
advanced by small urban Indian bankers, whose capital in- 
cluded deposits by bourgeois intelligentsia, petty urban bourgeois 
and professional people. The stratum of town bankers was quite 
numerous and ramified. In Bombay, (shroffs) for example, 
there were 20,000 of them. This enormous development of 
comparatively small-scale town banking was naturally connect- 
ed directly with the overall economic development of the coun- 
try, the extreme inflation of village merchant’s and money- 
lender’s capital, the slow development of industry, the absence 
of extensive ways for transforming merchant’s and moneylend- 
er’s capital into industrial capital — in a word, with the ag- 
rarian-raw material nature of India’s economy as a colonial 
appendage of Britain. 

This ramified network of town banks was connected, on the 
one hand, with the lower level of loan capital — the village mon- 
eylenders and, on the other, with the big Indian banks and, 
through them, the British banks or even directly with British 
capital. The role of the town bankers as middlemen between 
the millions of merchant moneylenders and Indian and Brit- 
ish banking capital can hardly be exaggerated. It was signifi- 
cant both in the volume of their activities and the economic 
task they fulfilled. Being the middle link in the chain of loan 
capital, on orders from above they commanded its lowest links 
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— the village moneylender’s and linked them with British finance 
capital operating in India. Its functions in this respect were 
just as intertwined, as interwoven and merged was the finance 
capital of the metropolis with the mediaeval merchant’s 
and moneylender’s capital in the colony. 

The favourite security given to the town bankers by the 
village moneylenders was the peasants’ harvest. 10 When the vil- 
lage moneylender took a loan from the town banker on the 
security of the harvest — rice, cotton, oil-bearing seeds, wheat, 
jute, and so on, an average 6-12 per cent annual interest was 
charged. It is enough to compare the interest rates charged on 
the village moneylenders by the town bankers and those charged 
on the direct producers by the former to find the motives for 
such a close combination of moneylending operations with com- 
mercial ones and especially the “indifference” of the village mo- 
neylender towards the peasant harvest. 

The summit of the banking system of British finance cap- 
ital in India was the Imperial Bank — the state issue bank. 
With an underwritten capital of over 100 million rupees, it 
brought its annual operations up to 2 thousand million rupees. 
This leviathan of British finance capital held the dominant po- 
sitions in India’s commodity-money circulation and was thus 
one of the strongest commanding heights of imperialism. 

In connection with the attempts by British imperialism to 
pursue a junker-type agrarian policy, the Imperial Bank tried 
to come into even closer contact with the semi-feudal landlord 
and rich peasant and, through financial operations, to some 
extent to speed up their transition to a large-scale capitalist 
enterprise. Thus, the Banking Committee wrote that the Im- 
perial Bank of India began, in the province of Bombay, to 
finance big landlords on their personal guarantees, with a war- 
rant or on the security of commodities, and that it had 34 bran- 
ches in the Punjab giving advances on agricultural output and 
striving to establish a link between local grain merchants and 
local producers of agricultural output. 

In the jute monoculture regions of Bengal, the Imperial 
Bank of India controlled, through a number of intermediate, 
local and British links, the financial activities of about a thou- 
sand loan agencies with a circulating capital of roughly 100 
million rupees. Being formally organised like joint-stock banks, 
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these loan agencies had no substantial joint-stock loan capital. 
Their total realised joint-stock capital consisted of only 100,000 
rupees. The circulating capital of the loan agencies operating 
on the security of the peasant harvest and partly their land 
consisted of deposits by landlords, moneylenders, and urban 
bourgeois intelligentsia, as well as loans from Indian and Brit- 
ish banks. Big jute merchants — Anglo-Indian export firms, 
and the Calcutta jute manufacturers, maintained the closest 
business relations with the loan agencies, whose aim consisted 
in using moneylending and the advance of fettering loans to 
the jute producers to purchase their jute and rice at monopoly 
low prices. 

The profitability of the financial operations of these agencies, 
to say nothing of the commercial profit they reaped at the ex- 
pense of the direct producer, can be seen from the fact that 
the loan agencies accepted deposits and paid 24 per cent per 
annum interest on them, while they advanced loans to direct 
producers at 112 per cent a year. The tremendous difference 
between the interest on deposits and loans, which swallowed up 
a substantial share of the peasants’ produce, also constituted a 
source of major profits for these loan agencies controlled by 
British capital. 

The existence of a multitude of intermediary links in the 
realisation of the small producer’s output speaks for itself. The 
commodity transfer network throughout the country was over- 
loaded by a variety of middlemen, each of whom absorbed a 
certain share of the peasant harvest. A fierce, though silent, 
struggle over the size of the share of the peasant’s produce to 
be appropriated always broke out between the intermediary 
elements when they fulfilled any function in the commodity 
transfer network of finance capital in the colony (functions 
that quite often formed the economic basis for the organisa- 
tion of some merchant caste, guild, society or group, operating 
on monopoly or semi-monopoly terms). A characteristic feature 
of the intermediary elements was that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them were connected, to some degree, with semi- 
feudal landownership and semi-feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry. 

The extremely high degree of territorialisation (land purchase) 
by the merchant, moneylending and comprador bourgeoisie is 
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not open to doubt. Being merchants and money capitalists, on 
the one hand, and semi-feudal landlords, on the other, person- 
ifying both landlord landownership and merchant’s and loan 
capital, they formed one of the most significant strata of the 
Indian landowning class. At the same time, they were, at the 
initial stages of India’s industrial development, one source for 
the formation of an Indian industrial bourgeoisie. 

The methods by which Indian moneylenders and merchants 
operated were quite diverse. Here are some of them: 

“In the market in the morning the adtya gets, say, 100 clients 
who bring him 200 carts. He has thus 200 carts to dispose of 
and there are 5 or 10 big merchants willing to buy. Then he 
negotiates the rate with the purchaser or his agents. If the pur- 
chaser is not present in person (and the Ralli Company’s agents 
are not always present in person) his agent or nominee is in 
the market. He sees the quality of the cotton and then quotes 
a certain rate, and if the agent of the cotton grower, viz., the 
adtya, is not satisfied he says that this is not a proper rate, that 
quality is higher, the lint percentage larger, and so on, and he 
asks for a better price. Some sort of bargaining goes on and 
the rate is settled. What happens then is that they begin to 
weigh the cotton and part of the cotton is tipped out of the 
carts on the heap of the purchaser and then, when the cart 
is, say, half empty, the purchaser takes objection to the quali- 
ty and says when he quoted his price it was for a better quali- 
ty than the cotton turns out to be. He says he is not willing 
to pay the rate he quoted in the morning and that he wants 
a discount. Naturally the cart being half empty and the cotton 
thrown on the heap it is very difficult for the cotton grower 
to take it back again, so he is forced to abide by the wish of 
the purchaser, with the result that the cotton grower is not 
able to get a fair price for the time. . . 

“. . .Generally there are 100, 150 or 200 of these brokers at- 
tached to a big cotton market such as Amraoti and Akola. No 
sooner does his cart get to the gates of the cotton market than 
50, 60 or 100 of these brokers surround him; some catch hold 
of the nose-string of his bullock, some his turban and some his 
coat, and they pester him in order to get his agency. 

. .The broker, who is generally mixed up with these sell- 
ers, goes and settles the rate secretly; he does it by some signs 
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under a cloth taking up a handkerchief and moving his fin- 
gers .” 11 

“From all provinces we received complaints of the disabili- 
ties under which the cultivator labours in selling his produce in 
markets as at present organised. It was stated that scales and 
weights and measures were manipulated against him, a prac- 
tice which is often rendered easier by the absence of standard- 
ised weights and measures and of any system of regular inspec- 
tion. Deductions which fall entirely on him but against which 
he has no effective means of protest are made in most markets 
for religious and charitable purposes and for other objects. 
Large ‘samples’ of his produce are taken for which he is not 
paid even when no sale is effected. Bargains between the agent 
who acts for him and the one who negotiates for the purchas- 
er are made secretly under a cloth and he remains in ignorance 
of what is happening .” 12 

There can be no doubt concerning the monopolistic position 
of the moneylender and merchant both in the market rela- 
tions between town and village and in village market turnover, 
where the moneylender and merchant could, thanks to their 
money and commercial capital, control and virtually set prices. 
This is also evidenced by data from the testimony of the 
Director of Agriculture for the Madras province: “In the case 
of food grains, the bulk of the produce is sold to middlemen, 
merchants and moneylenders to whom the producer is indebt- 
ed for cash advances for cultivation or family expenses. . . 
In the case of paddy, there is a large class of professional deal- 
ers who go about the villages and arrange to buy stocks and 
supply them to big merchants in towns. The dealers always ap- 
proach the village sowcar who acts as subdealer and also as a 
petty merchant. . . The ryots in Bellary centre are for the most 
part under the thumb of the commission agents and middle- 
men to whom they are always indebted. 

. .At Nandyal, most of the cotton is sold on forward con- 
tracts. . . The produce, in the case of food grains consumed lo- 
cally, pass from the ryot to the middleman, who sells to the mer- 
chant. In the case of produce sent out of the district by road or 
rail, the channel of distribution is from the ryot to the money- 
lender or middleman, who sells to the commissioned agent on 
behalf of the exporter .” 13 
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Merchant’s and moneylender’s capital decided how much of the 
harvest was actually left for the peasant, the “subsistence min- 
imum” of the indebted direct producer, once the landlord 
and tax-collector had taken two-thirds or at least a half of the 
total harvest. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture noted that the produc- 
er, when in need of a loan, as he always was, had no security 
to offer apart from his labour and his as yet unharvested crop, 
and as he was virtually insolvent and could starve before the 
harvest ripened, he had to pay as much for his debts as demand- 
ed by the man with the money. 

The monopoly role of the moneylender, merchant and com- 
mission agent of export firms in setting the prices at which the 
producer sold his produce was recognised by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and the Banking Committee. Here is 
some of the information given on this: 

“To the small cultivator there are three ways open to sell his 
surplus produce: — 

“1) He can take them to the market (hat) and sell them 
either to the actual local consumer or to the petty trader who 
buys them for cash; 

“2) He can take them to the village shopkeepers who are 
usually local people in the Surma Valley and generally Mar- 
waris in the Assam Valley, and dispose them off either for 
cash or in settlement of accounts with them; 

“3) He can wait till some local trader calls at his place and 
purchases the produce usually at a price very favourable to 
the trader. 

“From the local traders or local shops the produce goes in- 
to the hands of mahajans in important trade centres or towns 
whence it is sent down to Calcutta for disposal. Usually the 
local shops have trading connections with the mahajan in the 
towns or trading centres or very often the village shops are 
branches of the mahajans in the town. Moreover, the Mar- 
waris have established a network of trade connections by which 
even the petty shops in the remotest part of the country are con- 
nected with Calcutta firms through two or three intermediaries. 
Thus, the export and import business is well organised; however, 
the middlemen reap a large profit at the expense of the actual 
consumers and the cultivators.” 14 
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“The agriculturists are mostly compelled to sell their produce 
to the Banias (grain merchants) while the crops are standing 
green in the fields, at a rate fixed by the ‘Shylocks’ ... It is, there- 
fore, the moneylenders who have the system of marketing and 
distribution in their hands after the crops are harvested. The 
grain trade is a very lucrative one, and the prices of food- 
stuff's and other agricultural produce rise enormously after the 
harvesting time and continue to rise up till the next crops, but 
the poor farmer has nothing to do with the profit and the rise 
of rates, and ... he is deprived of selling his crops even at the 
rate prevailing at the harvesting time.” 15 

The monopoly of British imperialism on India’s foreign 
trade merged with the monopoly of merchant’s and moneylend- 
er’s capital over the village and other markets. There was no 
price formation based on free competition on the Indian home 
market. Calculations made by one Indian economist show that 
the direct producers of fruit in the Bombay Presidency received 
only 11 per cent of the retail price, middlemen retained 71 
per cent of it and 18 per cent was swallowed up by transport 
costs — the monopoly of imperialism. 

The economic significance of this phenomenon common to 
all India requires no comment. The price at which the direct 
producer sold his produce bore no relation to the costs of pro- 
duction and, as a rule, even in pre-crisis times, was below costs 
for the producer. This was one of the sources of imperialism’s 
colonial superprofits and the profits reaped by its supporters and 
allies — merchant’s and moneylender’s capital. 

It is known that there were the army of debt slaves in India. 
According to the 1921 census, there were about 6 million of 
them, but their numbers had increased considerably by 1931. 
Now let us look at how this debt slavery took shape and the 
role played in this by moneylender’s capital. During the work 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in Bombay, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place: 

“I have just two questions to ask. Did you say . . . that cul- 
tivators in debt who were unable to pay occasionally worked 
as labourers for the lender of the money? 

“The backward tribes usually do; it is their sole method of 
obtaining credit, to agree to work off the debt by labour. 

“So many days’ labour, is that the term of repayment? 
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“Usually a Bhil gets into debt because he wants to get mar- 
ried. He borrows Rs. 80 from a patel and agrees to serve him 
for a year for that sum. He gets the cash in advance, and he 
is supposed to work for a year. 

“If he does that he liquidates his debt altogether? 

“Yes, but usually he wants some clothes or something and 
goes on borrowing from the patel so that eventually he stays 
for years working for him or is a badmash and bolts.” 10 

The same source goes on: “In Bihar and Orissa, we were 
told of a system known as kamiauti . . . which is practically one 
of cultivation by serfs. Kamias are bound servants of their 
masters; in return for a loan received, they bind themselves to 
perform whatever menial services are required of them in lieu 
of the interest due on the loan. Landlords employing labour 
for the cultivation of their private land prefer to have a first 
call on the labourers they require, and hence the practice arose 
of binding the labourers by means of an advance, given condi- 
tionally upon their services remaining always at the call of 
the landlord for the purposes of agriculture. Such labourers 
get a daily wage in kind for those days on which they work 
for their creditor, and may work for anybody else when they 
are not required by him. In practice, the system leads to abso- 
lute degradation of the kamias. . . A kamiauti bond therefore 
involves a life sentence. . . Daily work is not guaranteed by 
the master, and no food is supplied when there is no work to 
be done. 

“The result is that the master takes the karma’ s labour at a 
sweated wage for most of the year, but at a time when there 
is no agricultural work to be done and the kamia has least 
chance of getting any daily employment elsewhere, he is left to 
shift for himself as best he can. He is even free to get work 
wherever he can, but cannot leave his village for any time in 
search of it, for fear that he might abscond. . . The restriction 
of his movements renders the kamia nothing better than a 
slave. An absconding kamia is unable to find asylum in any part 
of the area where the system is prevalent. The sale and purchase 
of ka\mias is by no means uncommon in the north- 
west of the district. The price is the amount of the kamia’s 
debt.” 17 

Debt slavery in India was not, of course, confined to one 
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province. In Bombay, the debt slaves were called “dubla” or 
“koli”, in Madras — “vetti”, “padial”, “esuid”, “cherumi” or 
“pulia”, in Orissa — “galaif”, and in the United Provinces — 
“savan”. 

One of the favourite methods by which the moneylenders 
and merchants operated was monetary advances on the se- 
curity of the harvest, i.e., a sort of loan contract on the peas- 
ant harvest. When advancing loans for current agricultural 
outlays, the moneylender was usually satisfied with the person- 
al obligation of the peasant, which envisaged the sale of the 
harvest to the moneylender or through his intermediation. In 
many cases, the harvest itself was security but, when the loan 
was a substantial sum or long-term, the land itself was mort- 
gaged. The sum of interest was also charged; usually if the 
creditor was a shopkeeper or a trader, there was a condition 
to sell the harvest to him at a set price or 5 per cent below it. 
If this was a poor peasant this condition was detrimental 
to him because actually he had to submit to any condition of 
the trader. A better-off peasant could decide on his own when 
to sell his output and as far as he knew something about the mar- 
ket, he had the opportunity to sell it profitably. 

The first thing that draws the attention is the system of ad- 
vances on the security of the harvest, which prevailed in cer- 
tain parts of India and was closely connected with commerce. 
A common feature of this system was that not only was a high 
interest rate charged on the advances; the debtor was also ob- 
liged to sell his output below market price. In those parts of 
Bengal where the dadan system of advances prevailed, the 
cultivator could not sell his produce freely. Sometimes, from 21 
to 75 per cent interest was charged on the loans, while the prices 
at which the cultivator was forced to sell his output were 
from 25 to 30 per cent lower than those on the market. 

In Bombay, the peasants who cultivated sugar cane received 
advances on the security of the harvest, on the condition that 
the sugar syrup was sold through the moneylender. The sale of 
mangoes almost always took place before they were gathered, 
and sometimes even before the trees flowered. The same prac- 
tice existed in relation to the sale of oranges on the market in 
Kurga. 

In Bihar and Orissa, various types of advance on the secur- 
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ity of the sugar cane harvest were widely practised. Under all 
these systems, the harvest had to be delivered to the money- 
lender. In Bihar and Orissa, when jute prices were low, the 
peasants borrowed small sums of money, in exchange for which 
the moneylender obtained the priority right to purchase their 
jute. The producers received less for their produce than they 
would have done on the market, if they were not in debt. 

Consequently, while it still stood in the field the peasant har- 
vest was no longer the peasant’s property. In the sale of his 
produce on the market, the producer was totally dependent on 
the moneylender or merchant. The producer had no experience 
of the process of free sale. Non-equivalent exchange began 
within the village, when the peasant had virtually to sell his 
produce to the moneylending merchant at a price bearing no 
relation to that obtaining on the market or to production costs, 
since he was under contract to the moneylender, i.e., tied by 
the plunderous system of advances on the security of the har- 
vest. The overwhelming majority of direct producers were iso- 
lated from the town and even the village market, to say noth- 
ing of the world market, where British firms held the predom- 
inant positions and exerted a decisive influence on the in- 
ternal commodity transfer network. Between the direct pro- 
ducers and the market (both town and village) stood the pow- 
erful figure of the medieval moneylending merchant, con- 
nected with finance capital, subordinate to it and transformed 
into its traditional political and economic agency. Merchant’s 
and moneylender’s capital, monstrously inflated on the basis 
of the colonial oppression of the country, had the peasant masses 
under its command and brought the peasant economies to 
ruin and collapse. We have already presented considerable da- 
ta on the links between local moneylender’s capital and Brit- 
ish banking capital. The picture was the same for merchant’s 
capital, which operated in close unity with the finance capital 
of the metropolis. 

All India’s export trade was, in fact, controlled by four 
British firms. These monopolies possessed a quite substantial 
network of commission agents and held the controlling blocks 
of shares in the majority of local trading and banking associa- 
tions, which were, in turn, connected with big merchants who 
controlled and subordinated the activities of the tens and hun- 
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dreds of thousands of small village merchants. Let us see how 
this system operated in different provinces. 

Assam. The small merchant middlemen (beopari) comprised 
the basis of a network for purchasing the peasant’s produce. 
Some of them had their own capital, but the majority 
were financed by bigger beoparis and so-called aratdars. The 
village merchants and shopkeepers operated with their own 
capital and that of marwaris and other town traders, connect- 
ed with the Indian banks, and, through them, with British 
banking capital. The support and agent of merchant’s capital 
in the countryside was the prosperous stratum of peasants who 
bought up the peasants’ harvest with money borrowed from 
marwaris. 

Bombay. Here, there was a developed system by which itin- 
erant traders bought up the peasants’ harvest. Enormous num- 
bers of these traders, and of village ones, used capital borrowed 
from the shroff town bankers. 

Bengal. The village merchants, beoparis, aratdars, arthia and 
so on were financed by town traders and local banks under 
bills of exchange for export produce. Big town-based trading 
firms were engaged primarily in financing the transportation 
of agricultural export produce from remote parts of the coun- 
try to the seaports. As a rule, they possessed a quite substantial 
network of purchasing agencies and branches, scattered through- 
out the province. In turn, the town trading firms were financed 
by big Indian banks and British export firms. 

Bihar and Orissa. Village buyers were financed by the com- 
mission agents of export offices, which either had their own 
banks or received loans on the Calcutta money market. Big vil- 
lage and town grain traders sometimes borrowed capital from 
Indian joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank of India. 

Central Provinces. The village traders were financed mainly 
by commission agents, who themselves operated with capital 
borrowed from local banks on the security of the agricultural 
produce. 

Madras. Commission agents, connected with village traders, 
operated with short-term loans from joint-stock banks and the 
Imperial Bank of India, which discounted bills and advanced 
loans on the security of agricultural produce. 

The Punjab. The Imperial Bank advanced big sums on agri- 
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cultural produce. Its advances constituted' 75 per cent of the 
value of the grain and 70 per cent of that of the cotton. Almost 
all the Punjabi banks advanced loans on the security of agri- 
cultural produce: the Allahabad Bank, the Central Bank of 
India, the Punjab National Bank, and the People’s Bank of 
North India. 

It is quite obvious that, like moneylender’s capital, Indian 
merchant’s capital was subordinate to British finance capital. 
British banks and export firms were in full control of the com- 
modity and money markets of the country, relying on big and 
small Indian banking capital. 

The fate of Indian agriculture was ultimately in the hands 
of British finance capital. All the main market processes — 
price-formation, credit, the interest rates, the rate of profit, 
the geographical distribution of commodity flows, transporta- 
tion, storage and insurance of agricultural produce — were de- 
cided by British finance capital, which was an omnipotent dic- 
tator over the direct producers in India. The only specific 
feature was that the direct producer came into contact on the 
village market not with British finance capital itself, but with 
its local merchant and moneylending agencies. 

Various experts were appointed to the Banking Committee, 
including foreigners. Some of them produced quite interesting 
documents — the reports presented below. 

A. P. MacDougall, a Banking Committee expert, tried 
to give, so to say, a “radical” formulation of the agrarian 
problem in India in his report. He diagnosed the situation as 
follows: 18 

1. “The economic position of the Indian cultivator is not 
healthy. He is deeply in debt.” 

2. “It has been stated that the soil of India is naturally poor. 

This is not correct. It has become poor. . . Countless genera- 
tions of cultivators have reduced the natural fertility of Indian 
lands until this soil is now producing almost the minimum quan- 
tity per acre.” 19 - 

3. “Land holding under zamindars who do nothing to im- 
prove the conditions of their tenant and little or nothing to 
improve the standard of cultivation is not a good system.” 

4. The chief evil was the extreme fragmentation of farming, 
caused, in MacDougall’s opinion, by Indian inheritance laws. 
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5. The land was badly cultivated and the seed poor. 

6. The peasants were ignorant and illiterate. 

7. The market and financial conditions under which the 
output was sold were not favourable for production. 

MacDougall’s diagnosis, although it does include some cor- 
rect points, is far from being truthful as a whole. The domi- 
nation of imperialism and feudal landlords as the main and 
basic factors behind the situation was ignored in this diagno- 
sis, so it went no further than proposing elementary agronom- 
ic measures. The most this consultant could do was to sug- 
gest an energetic policy of agricultural reforms, geared to in- 
creasing the size of land holdings, supporting the prosperous 
peasant stratum in the countryside, and raising the feudals’ in- 
terest in agriculture. MacDougall was not happy that the im- 
plantation of junker and rich peasant farming had not been 
universally and resolutely carried out by the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment, and that the government was confining itself to in- 
dividual, gradual attempts in this respect. He even declared 
that the longer the delay in facing the need, the greater would 
be the danger of India having to face social convulsions which 
could endanger her whole future. 

There can be no doubt, that in the context of the econom- 
ic and political situation both within India and elsewhere, Brit- 
ish imperialism was restricted in pursuing any serious meas- 
ures to reform Indian agriculture and especially in the sphere 
of the agrarian system, though this in no way excluded the pos- 
sibility of individual attempts in some regions, in a given favour- 
able situation, attempts following, in general, the line of its 
intended junker reforms. Its room to manoeuvre in this was 
very limited, which explains why the proposals of the Royal 
Commission remained, on the whole, unfulfilled. The rate at 
which they were implemented even in the sphere of agriculture, 
which could not be reorganised without a change in the 
agrarian system itself, was very slow indeed. MacDougall point- 
ed out that the implementation of the elementary agronomic 
measures recommended by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture would, at the current speed, require many generations. 
This is why the work of the Banking Committee was of such 
negligible effectiveness. 

Even in the most capitalised parts of India, the feudal 
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survivals were extremely strong. One of the Banking Commit- 
tee experts made quite interesting calculations for the Punjab, 
a region of wheat monoculture. The price of land for the prov- 
ince as a whole exceeded the net annual income from farm- 
ing 25-fold in 1928 and 273-fold in 1929. There were two rea- 
sons for this: the exceptionally high rents and the exceptionally 
low net income from the land received by the producer. The 
data on this for the Gujranwala district (which produced wheat 
and cotton) are as follows: 


Average sale price per 
acre of land (1928) 
Average mortgage price 
of land (1928) 

Net income from the cul- 
tivated land (1929) 

The same in Mianwali 
The same in Lyallpur 


402 rupees 
174 rupees 

1 rupee 15 annas 

7 pais 

8 annas 

5 rupees 7 an- 
nas 4 pais 


Thus, the direct producer who cultivated estate land had 
to relinquish his produce at a price that hardly allowed him 
to survive, thereby ensuring the landlord, over a certain pe- 
riod of time, primarily in the form of short-term rent, the re- 
ceipt of the land price as capitalist anticipated semi-feudal rent; 
the peasant was left with a literally minute part of the income, 
which could in no way serve as the basis for any serious ex- 
panded reproduction on his holding. Such was the pressure of 
the feudal survivals even in this comparatively developed part 
of India. Under these conditions, both the high degree of mar- 
ketability of peasant farming and its specialisation acquired 
a specific hue. 

The decisive factor in this sort of colonial marketability and 
specialisation was the underdeveloped rather than developed 
nature of capitalism, and the impact of feudal and semi-feu- 
dal survivals on the bonded peasant economy. No credit re- 
forms, let alone the colonial reforms of imperialism, could, of 
course, do anything to reduce the very deep crisis of the ag- 
rarian system. In the circumstances, there were absolutely no 
grounds for MacDougall’s hopes. 

What exactly did MacDougall see as the way out of the sit- 
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uation? On what basis did he propose reforming Indian farm- 
ing? He had a very interesting plan for this. However strange 
it may seem, the only way out, in his opinion, was to reconcile 
the Indian peasants and moneylenders. His advice was: “When 
co-operative credit banks were established to provide capital 
to the agriculturist at less cost, it was taken for granted that 
the moneylender was an enemy who must be destroyed. It 
might have been better to have made an endeavour to use 
his wealth and experience inside the co-operative movement. . . 
The co-operative organization should not. . . refuse to con- 
sider the possibility of making use of his capital and experience. 
It may be that, if this combination of forces can be brought in- 
to being, we shall have an organization capable of overcoming 
all difficulties. We shall then have the organized strength of 
the cultivator on the one hand and on the other — the collective 
wealth, business experience and money sense of the bania. . . 
It has been too readily accepted that in making such an at- 
tempt moneylenders will prove to be the more powerful force 
of the two, that will kill the weaker. Is this fear justified?. . . 
We suggest that the leaders of co-qperation should consider 
the possibility of welcoming the co-operation of the moneylend- 
er, not only in the country, but in the towns, on the following 
terms: — 

“1) That he should become a member of his local society. 

“2) That after joining his society no further loans shall be 
granted by him. . . 

“4) He shall be allowed to fill any position to which he 
may be elected by the vote of the members. . . 

“The moneylender is no mean force for the co-operative 
movement to fight.” 20 

This was the advice given by a British official in India. 
MacDougall’s economically ridiculous idea merely testified to 
the helplessness of British imperialism, to the fact that, in or- 
der to delay the revolutionary explosion, it attempted to make 
use of the recipes provided by such “experts”. 

Manu Subedar, a deputy chairman of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, owner of several estates and 
a big shareholder in Anglo-Indian commercial and industrial 
companies, an ideologist of the Indian liberal landlords and 
rich peasants, in parallel to the reports given by the ma- 
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jority of the officials to the Banking Committee, wrote his own 
report on behalf of the minority. This report contained a spe- 
cial programme for getting out of the crisis at the cost of ruining 
the Indian countryside. 

Manu Subedar pointed to the impoverishment of the coun- 
tryside, the growth of loan indebtedness, the fragmentation of 
farming, landlord absenteeism, the harsh conditions for the 
sale of the peasants’ produce on the market — in a word, the 
multitude of ills afflicting the Indian countryside. In contrast 
to MacDougall, Manu Subedar believed that a decisive change 
was required in the agrarian system from above, the aim 
being to consolidate the position of the “actual cultivator”, 
i.e., in essence, the rich peasant. Like the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment, he supported a gradual, reformist eviction of the 
ruined tenants from the land, proposing that it be carried out 
with the support of the rich peasants and capitalist landlords, 
in their interests and to their benefit. India’s desire and abili- 
ty to solve this problem (the problem of increasing the size of 
landlord and rich peasant holdings by evicting the tenants) 
would, he believed, be a test of the might of the government 
and the population of the country. It is quite clear why Ma- 
nu Subedar needed to see the interests of the rich peasants 
and landlords as coinciding with those of the nation as a 
whole. This was, so to say, a necessary precaution and a way 
of concealing the true class essence of his programme. 

Manu Subedar was a politician; he did not propose edu- 
cative measures to encourage the peasants to leave the land 
“voluntarily”. He stated outright that the main thing required 
for solving the problem was strength, not just words. More- 
over, Manu Subedar was surprised that in India, where the gov- 
ernment had a reputation of being a strong government, it 
had proved incapable of taking decisive steps in this direction. 
Even if the peasants hampered such innovations and put a 
damper on the reformist ardour of imperialism, Manu Sube- 
dar was sure the Anglo-Indian government was fully aware 
that “the Indian cultivator is too ignorant to know that such 
reforms have been carried out in other countries, that they 
are intended for his good, and that he should acquiesce by 
co-operating without any fear of being treated unfair- 
ly ”. 21 
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Manu Subedar expressed his dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment quite strongly: “It is to the credit of the Minister of Ag- 
riculture in Bombay that a bill for the consolidation of holdings 
was introduced. It was, however, very surprising that in Bom- 
bay, which is the one province, in which the Government have, 
ever since the introduction of the reforms, consistently enjoyed 
a majority in the legislative council on all issues, on which they 
wanted it, this measure was thrown out !” 22 

Manu Subedar deliberately kept quiet about the fact that 
the Bombay bill “on small holdings” had been thrown out by 
the Legislative Council because of the force of the peasant move- 
ment and that the failure of the bill was one of the side effects 
of the peasant struggle. In one way or another, Manu Subedar 
was unhappy with the government’s slowness and did not hes- 
itate to blame officials and even landlords for this, The first 
thing he called on the government to do was to take its courage 
in its hands, be resolute, firm and consistent in implementing 
the rich peasant-landlord programme for bringing India’s ag- 
rarian system out of crisis. 

The next issue tackled by Manu Subedar was what to do with 
the tens of millions of evicted peasants resulting from his pro- 
posed programme. He saw the solution to this in their “transfer 
to new lands”, i.e., colonisation and an increase in the “demand” 
for labour, as a result of which the “actual cultivator”, i.e., the 
rich peasant, would be “the initiator of new jobs”. In this re- 
spect, Manu Subedar obviously had nothing new to say. He 
was just repeating what the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India had suggested: the colonisation of new areas of the 
country. The Commission could not, however, conceal the evi- 
dence given by one of its witnesses to the effect that, at the 
current rate of colonisation, about a thousand years would be 
required to counteract the shortage of land in the central parts 
of India. 

Of more interest in Manu Subedar’s programme was the 
way he posed the question of landlords and rich peasants: 
“Where an agricultural policy is enunciated, through whom 
is the salvation of agriculture to come? Is it expected that the 
landlord will improve the lands, will increase production, and 
bring prosperity and should, therefore, be assisted in every pos- 
sible way, or is it that the improvement of the land is to be se- 
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cured through the improvement of the economic position of 
the tenant or actual cultivator ?” 23 

Manu Subedar was for a compromise, a union of the Indian 
landlord and rich peasant. He was not against the continued 
existence of landed estates. His programme provided for their 
retention, but allotted them a secondary rather than primary 
role in the capitalist restructuring of the agrarian system. The 
person to implement this way out of the crisis he saw as the 
“strong Indian peasant”, the colonial rich peasant, to whom 
the landlord should, in the interests of his own survival, render 
every assistance as his own ally. 

He said that India would have to choose whether to change 
credit terms in favour of the landlord or the tenant. He was 
convinced that the way to improve agriculture was to strength- 
en the position of the actual cultivator, that this would encour- 
age him to bend extra efforts and make improvements, and 
would make his rights to the land firm, 

He went on that the presence of a strong and prosperous 
class was important for society, and government intervention 
would be necessary under such circumstances. He called for the 
welfare of the “cultivator” to be put first and for more atten- 
tion to be focused by the government on the grounds for the 
cultivator to claim more tangible rights to the land than on 
the interests of the landlords. 

He was convinced that changes in the laws should be made 
to the benefit of the “actual cultivator” and that limitations on 
the right of cultivators to dispose the land reduced their cred- 
it, so everything possible should be done to strengthen their 
right of ownership of the land they cultivated as well as their 
feeling of ownership and to encourage them to greater efforts 
and desire to increase production. 

In Manu Subedar’s view, the “actual cultivator” should en- 
joy stability of his position. Everything that hampered the 
growth of a rich peasant stratum was, therefore, to be removed 
from the path of its development. 

While noting the collapse of the attempts at a co-operative 
unification of small peasant commodity producers for the pur- 
pose of organising the sale of agricultural produce, a collapse 
that was predetermined by the domination of finance capital 
in both India’s internal and foreign trade, and stating that 
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the countless multitudes of small village traders were also, to 
one degree or another, subordinate to the wishes of finance 
capital, Manu Subedar proposed that the sale of the rich peas- 
ants’ output be organised by the formation of a pool, i.e., a 
price agreement. He pointed out that voluntary organisation of 
such agreements could not be expected in India. The initia- 
tive would have to come from above. He declared, not at all 
surprisingly, that the organisation of such a pool would be an 
“experiment in socialism”. 

The possibility of expropriation, at any moment, and un- 
restricted by landlord-feudal monopoly, of the land rented from 
the landlord, the free mortgaging of land, the development of 
capitalist relations in the countryside, government assistance 
and credit, and guarantees against the possibility of arbitrary 
actions on the part of landlords with respect to excessive rents 
and various extortions — all these were to be granted to the 
rich peasant stratum, the chief, in Manu Subedar’s opinion, 
future support of imperialism in India, capable, in conjunction 
with the landlords, of countering an agrarian revolution. In 
order to avoid being accused of radicalism, Manu Subedar ad- 
mitted that, although his programme might be considered as a 
prelude to a “general socialist policy”, he did not support this 
idea. He stressed that his purpose was a timely and rational 
change in the feudal organisation of society. He did not sug- 
gest that the cultivator should be declared the unrestricted 
landowner and tax-payer, which would amount to an act of 
universal expropriation and would be a major infringement of 
the social order. 

Manu Subedar recognised that the “actual cultivator” in 
India often did not enjoy rights to the land he worked, rights 
that were subject to sale and purchase and on the basis of 
which he could receive a loan. 

Manu Subedar saw himself as the ideologist of the liberal 
rich peasant opposition to the feudal landlord, his aim being 
to speed up the capitalist transformation and avert peasant up- 
risings. His play with the word “socialism” did not, of course, 
deceive anyone concerning the true nature of his programme. 

The economic essence of this programme was clear: a pol- 
icy of redistributing the surplus agricultural product, received 
at the peasants’ expense, in proportions more favourable 
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to the rich peasants. It also meant ensuring broader and 
increasingly capitalist production on rich peasant farms, on 
the condition of a limitation, objectively necessary for the de- 
velopment of capitalism, of the share of the landlord in the 
surplus product of the peasantry. 

Manu Subedar was not against the development of land- 
lord capitalism. On the contrary, he was for developing it as 
much as possible, but simply did not really believe in the suc- 
cess of this development. He was too well aware of the para- 
sitic essence of the Indian feudals to entertain any illusions 
concerning their ability to use their accumulations in any other 
way than to increase their latifundias and the numbers of their 
bonded tenants, or at best to expand landlord moneylending 
and trade. For this reason he stated that should intermediate 
owners invest really big or just significant sums of money out 
of their rent in land improvement it would be to their credit. 
In his words, the Banking Committee’s reports said that land- 
owners merely kept expanding their estates, using their free 
means for land purchases rather than for land improvement. 

Manu Subedar favoured radical measures but proposed to 
work out and implement them in most careful way. He believed 
that doing so it would be possible both to do away with 
markedly negative phenomena and avert “a sudden, anti-so- 
cial catastrophe”. 

Manu Subedar’s proposals on this account concluded with 
the following panegyric of the Indian rich peasant stratum: 
“The economic position of the agriculturist has got to be strength- 
ened by various measures, which would give him a surplus, 
that he can call his own. It is on the strength of such surplus 
that the cultivator would secure, by measures foreshadowed 
elsewhere in this report, the necessary credit to finance him both 
for long period and for current purposes. A definite agricul- 
tural policy and a general economic policy calculated to im- 
prove the position of the cultivator, would not be effective, 
unless his position against the landlord is made secure and 
is strengthened, wherever it is weak at present. The welfare 
of the community lies in securing the welfare of the actual 
cultivator .” 24 

The Indian rich peasant stratum, the capitalist development 
of which was hampered, on the one hand, by the prevailing 
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feudal survivals, and on the other hand, by the colonial devel- 
opment of the country, was unable to carry out a revolution- 
ary, objectively bourgeois and internally consistent agrarian 
revolution. Being, therefore, a fundamental opponent of agrar- 
ian revolution, beginning to join here and there, under the 
impact of the mass peasant movement, a reactionary bloc, 
the rich peasants, at the same time, reserved for themselves a 
larger share in the exploitation of the countryside. They also 
called on imperialism to pursue a reformist policy to ensure 
themselves, the rich peasants, alongside the continued existence 
of landlord farming, the leading role in the economic devel- 
opment of the countryside. 

By the 1930s, the Indian national industrial and merchant 
bourgeoisie had already territorialised, but the rich peasants, 
whose economic motives were basically the same, had still 
not managed to get out of the feudal Middle Ages enough to 
retain, even on the distant opproaches to an agrarian upheaven, 
the significance of a consistently revolutionary force (within the 
framework of the bourgeois-democratic stage of the agrarian 
revolution). Manu Subedar’s programme was the first extensive 
document on this, testifying that the Indian rich peasantry was 
very weak as a revolutionary anti-feudal force. 

The experience of the peasant movement during the 1920s 
and 1930s showed, however, the possibility of comparatively 
protracted conflicts between the rich peasant stratum in the 
countryside and the landlords and imperialism. Moreover, it 
might have been foretold that, in individual regions (Gujarat, 
the Punjab) in a specific historical situation, at a given stage 
of the peasant struggle, the rich peasants would participate in 
the peasant uprisings. The peasant movement in India had 
known such things happen in the past. At the same time, how- 
ever, past experience (in Kishorganj, the United Provinces, 
Gujarat, the North-West Frontier Province) had shown that 
the rich peasants’ participation in peasant uprisings, and some- 
times their leading role, had been dictated mainly by a desire 
to take advantage of peasant dissatisfaction to their own ends, 
rather than to promote a consistent agrarian revolution. 

The tactics in relation to the rich peasantry were, therefore, 
based on a differentiated approach, depending on the ma- 
turity of the peasant movement, the specific political and eco- 
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nomic features of each centre of the peasant movement, its links 
with the working-class movement in the towns, the composi- 
tion of its motive forces and the demands presented. It should, 
however, be remembered that the rich peasants could not play 
a consistent anti-feudal role. 

Let us now consider other points of Manu Subedar’s pro- 
gramme. He calculated that just the sum of the interest paid 
by the agricultural classes constituted at least a thousand mil- 
lion rupees. Interest was roughly treble the land tax . 26 Manu 
Subedar was convinced that the payment of rent reduced the 
standard of living of the cultivator, for rent was charged not 
on the net, but the gross income. Indian rent was not the sur- 
plus over and above the profit of the farming entrepreneur, nor 
was it limited by this. Together with loan interest, it absorbed 
the peasant’s entire surplus product. His ideas on this were 
very vague, but he did suggest a limitation on landlord rent 
and the transfer of moneylending to capitalist credit lines. He 
believed that the resources of moneylenders should be strength- 
ened and their operating conditions improved, and was in full 
agreement with the Banking Committee that a resolute capital- 
ist reformation of Indian moneylending was needed. 

Given the nature of agricultural credit in India, loans ad- 
vanced by moneylenders to the producer resulted in the entire 
income of the producer going to his creditor, so not the peas- 
ant but his creditor reaped the peasant harvest. Manu Sube- 
dar was resolutely against this state of affairs. His views on 
this were set out as follows: “Trade flourishes on the labour of 
bankrupt people, for three-fourths of the people of India are 
unable to pay their debts. The country is run by a system of 
forced labour, the force being that of the moneylender . . . The 
secret of successful industry is to buy your finance cheap and 
sell your produce dear. The Indian buys his finance dear and 
sells his produce cheap. His creditor generally fixes the price 
of both. 

“ ... It is the organisation of its capital that India wants 
more than its increase. There is plenty of capital in the coun- 
try, but it is mainly in the wrong hands, — the hands of the non- 
producers. The greatest economic problem before India today 
is how to shift the control of capital from the hands of the 
non-producers to those of the producers of the country’s wealth 
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and until that problem is solved we shall look in vain lor 
much progress .” 20 

Cheap capitalist credit, high prices for agricultural goods, 
a limitation on loan bondage and the organisation of capital, 
the development of trade on the basis of a capitalist economy — 
such were the tasks, in Manu Subedar’s opinion, to be tackled 
by the economic policy pursued by British imperialism in In- 
dia. It is interesting that the recommendations made in the 
majority report of the Banking Committee included the point 
that the Committee considered it a misguided suggestion to elim- 
inate the extremely widespread practice among moneylenders 
of charging compound interest. It put forward a variety of ar- 
guments to support the retention of this practice, taking as 
its point of departure, however strange this may seem, the 
supposed interests of the direct producers. Manu Subedar dis- 
agreed with the Banking Committee on this and declared re- 
solutely that the charging of compound interest should be halt- 
ed. 

The essence of his argument was this: “Without being charged 
with undue pessimism, it appears to me that a silent revo- 
lution is going on, by which the independence of many agri- 
culturists is being gradually sapped. The financial dependence 
of the agriculturists on other classes, whom they are unable to 
pay fully and to whom they, therefore, pay all that they can, 
must tend to reduce their standard of life and to destroy their 
motive for larger production. 

“The process should, therefore, be to increase the number 
of agriculturists, who are free from debt and to put as many 
of them on the path towards such freedom as possible, so that 
when one set of agriculturists get ruined, there are at least 
equally competent agriculturists in the district, who would be 
willing to take up the land and cultivate it to its best capac- 
ity •••_ . 

“It is desirable to increase that class. . . From the point of 
view of the community the passing of more land in the hands 
of capable and resourceful agriculturists would not be an evil .” 27 

Manu Subedar considered the problem of the loan indebted- 
ness of the peasantry from the point of view of the rich peas- 
ants. Ruin the peasants, but not all of them; hurry to create 
and strengthen a class of rural bourgeoisie; the more peasants 
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take this road, the better and stronger will be the social sup- 
port to counteract revolution in the country. Such was the 
true essence of Manu Subedar’s anti-moneylender “radicalism”, 
capable, perhaps, of temporarily satisfying part of the rich peas- 
antry, but in no way of solving the problem of peasant in- 
debtedness as a whole. His programme with respect to the fi- 
nancing of agriculture was, even on the condition that it would 
function for a given period of time within the framework 
of the existing agrarian structure, equally incapable of funda- 
mentally resolving the tasks of the impending agrarian trans- 
formation. 

One of the biggest contradictions of the Indian agrarian 
system was, on the one hand, the functioning and development 
of commodity-money relations on the basis of the feudal and 
semi-feudal mode of production and, on the other hand, the 
protracted existence and conservation of the feudal and semi- 
feudal mode of production given the unconditional predomi- 
nance of commodity-money relations, used by the ruling clas- 
ses of the feudal-imperialist regime. An inevitable result of 
this contradiction was the tremendous spread of the initial, 
primitive and rapacious forms of capital, only superficially re- 
lated to the actual process and mode of production, not only 
not transforming it on a fundamentally new basis, but also 
conserving it to the extent that it decayed under the blows in- 
flicted by the introduction of commodity-money relations by the 
capitalist colonialists. 

This vital contradiction, which was expressed economically 
in a lack of free and extensive ways for commodity-money re- 
lations to develop into capitalist ones, constrained by the dom- 
inance of feudal survivals, could not be resolved in a reform- 
ist way at the expense of the majority of the peasants, given 
the maturing agrarian revolution. Manu Subedar tried to re- 
solve this contradiction by inviting people with money to in- 
vest capital in production and farming, i.e., to use their cap- 
ital productively. 

Manu Subedar was still head and shoulders above his col- 
leagues on the Banking Committee. His strong rich-peasant reck- 
oning allowed him to be a much more realistic politician than 
the liberal bureaucratic schemers on the Committee, who rec- 
ommended reconciling the peasant with the moneylender and 
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drawing the latter into the Indian agricultural and credit co- 
operative movement. Manu Subedar had a short answer to 
these ridiculous and utopian schemes: “I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is not possible to replace the moneylender as 
a whole and the agriculturist moneylender in particular by the 
co-operative credit movement, by the Government themselves 
stepping into the field, by the machinery of ordinary banks, by 
commercial land mortgage banks, or by any means what so- 
ever.” 28 He stated that the efforts were vain of those who hoped 
that the moneylenders, as a class, would put their money 
in co-operative societies; neither would the most conservative 
moneylenders join the co-operative societies, but only those 
who, without losing their rights, wanted to charge levies or 
use the cheap credit from the central co-operative banks for 
their own personal purposes, in a word, those moneylenders 
who would organise co-operative societies of their debtors and 
would manage them as long as it was profitable, and then leave 
them. 

Even if the co-operative movement is developed and the mo- 
neylender drawn into it, nothing will come of this until the 
matter of the economic development of the countryside is given 
into the hands of the rich peasants and rural bourgeoisie. 
We are not asking for much. We need land and means of pro- 
duction from the ruined peasants. We need firm government 
support — a guarantee that no feudal or moneylender will be 
allowed to prevent us from reorganising the countryside in our 
own way, in order to avert a huge social catastrophe. Such were 
Mann Subedar’s revelations. Although the historical preten- 
sions of his class — the rich peasantry — in the sense of his sug- 
gested policy were no less illusory, given the growing crisis and 
revolutionary upsurge, than expectations of success from the 
proposals made by his feudal-imperialist opponents, these pre- 
tensions did rest on an economic force that existed objectively 
in India and was actually growing, though slowly, — the Indian 
rich peasantry. 

By the 1930s, there were no reliable data on the numbers 
of the Indian rich peasants and their economic influence. The 
economic structure of the rich peasant economy itself and its 
share in the country’s agriculture can be judged only from in- 
dividual, scattered material. 
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It is quite obvious, however, that Manu Subedar was, from 
the angle of the tasks he allotted to the union of the rich peas- 
ant with the landlord, exaggerating the role and significance 
of the rich peasant farm in the country’s economy, ignoring 
the most vulnerable and weak aspects of the rich peasantry 
with respect to their ability to implement his suggested pro- 
gramme and, finally, assumed that British imperialism, if it 
adopted his programme, would be a strict and resolute mid- 
wife to the rich peasant transformation of the countryside. Mo- 
reover, Manu Subedar was unjustifiably optimistic in his con- 
sideration (or rather, lack of it) of the class struggle that was 
developing on the basis of the world economic crisis and was 
exacerbating all the political and economic contradictions in 
the country. 

His programme for a way out of the crisis of the agrarian 
system did reveal an undoubtedly clever and foresighted ide- 
ologist and politician, capable of considering the objective eco- 
nomic trends more realistically than his class allies and of pin- 
pointing within modern Indian society the interests and strivings 
of a specific social group, of generalising them and linking them 
with the interests of British imperialism. It could not, how- 
ever, be implemented. First, this programme ignored the 300- 
million toiling peasants who were beginning to struggle for 
their rights. Second, it abstracted from the world economic 
crisis that was shaking India’s economy to its foundations. Fi- 
nally, British imperialism was not capable of taking the risk, not 
only because of its narrowing room to manoeuvre in the face 
of the growing revolutionary crisis, but also because of the 
fundamental class unfeasibility for it of going over from the 
policy of historically conditioned and traditional reliance on the 
feudal and semi-feudal classes of rural India to one of relying 
on the rich peasantry, which was comparatively weak by Indian 
standards, essentially distorted in the socio-economic sense, and 
adjusted to landlord and merchant-moneylender bondage. 



Chapter Six 

The Specifics of Population Movements 
in India Under the Crisis of Colonial Capitalism 


In 1931, the Anglo-Indian government carried out one of its 
regular all-India population censuses. The Anglo-Indian press 
of the time often referred to individual results of the census 
and published considerable material on the question of popu- 
lation movements. Among Marxists, this question also became 
a pressing one, for in the early 1930s some researchers put for- 
ward a specific conception of the agrarianisation of India. The 
impact exerted by colonial capitalism on population migrations 
had to be clarified. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the Anglo-Indian statistics 
and the unscientific nature of many of the methods employed, 
the 1931 census was of extreme interest and provided material 
for revealing, on the one hand, the specifics of the development 
of India, incomparable with West European ones, and, on the 
other hand, the parasitic essence of the domination of British 
imperialism and its feudal support in the country. 

Over the decade since the previous census (1921), India’s 
capitalist development had proceeded apace. New, postwar 
trends in the colonial economy came down to a rapid growth 
of capitalism in the country, engendering a more or less nu- 
merous working class. The growth of capitalism in the colonies, 
which had gained momentum during the war and during the 
first period of postwar development, was noted in many re- 
search works. The Third Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national pointed to the vigorous development of capitalism, es- 
pecially in India and China. The theses of the 6th plenary ses- 
sion of the Communist International’s Executive Committee 
also noted the rapid industrialisation of India and the begin- 
ning industrialisation of the Orient, which resulted in new social 
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foundations for the revolutionary struggle being created in 
the biggest countries of Asia — an industrial and agricultural 
proletariat, which was of growing significance in the libera- 
tion movement of the colonial peoples and in the revolutionary 
struggle. It should be taken into account, of course, that this 
development of capitalism was taking place under the condi- 
tions of the domination of feudal survivals and semi-feudal 
forms of bondage, supported by imperialism. 

India’s industrial development during the war and straight 
afterwards gave rise to new industrial centres and a certain 
growth of old ones with a comparatively concentrated indus- 
try and a concentrated big proletariat. This was also reflected 
in a change in the composition of the population. Data on pop- 
ulation movements in the 1920s refuted the theory of decolo- 
nisation and, at the same time, testified to the invalidity of 
the theory of agrarianisation. 

The mistake made by the supporters of the agrarianisation 
theory, who tried to derive the character and laws of India’s 
economic development from those of population migration, 
rather than use the specific nature of the economy to explain 
that of the population movements, consisted in confusing the 
question of the relative and, undoubtedly, growing agricultur- 
al population surplus with that of the agrarianisation of the coun- 
try’s economic structure. The mistake made by the advocates 
of this theory was based on an incorrect identification of 
the growth of the agricultural population surplus with general 
agrarianisation of the economy and all its consequences, such 
as the blocking of economic development, its absolute stag- 
nation, and so on. 

The growing concentration of the population in the country- 
side over a historically long period of time was not, for In- 
dia, an indication that it was becoming an increasingly agrar- 
ian country or that its economic evolution was leading with 
historical inevitability to this result. It was an objective reflection 
of the fact that, against the general background of development 
towards capitalism, India was, while the colonial monopoly 
of imperialism remained, its agrarian-raw material appendage, 
where feudal survivals prevailed and, consequently, a country 
where the laws discovered by Marx governing population move- 
ments in a country advancing freely towards capitalism could 
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not but conflict strongly with the colonial-feudal mono- 
poly. The supporters of the theory of agrarianisation forgot to 
make a specific analysis of each given historical situation— 
which is the basic law of dialectics. 

Let us point out merely the main reasons for the growth of 
the agricultural population in conjunction with the growth of 
Indian industrial capitalism and the proletariat. The fact is 
that the ruin of local crafts, in which a huge number of peas- 
ants were engaged, took place much faster than the develop- 
ment of industry, and under the impact of three forces: im- 
perialism, feudalism and local capitalism. Yet local and for- 
eign industry could only absorb negligible numbers of the ru- 
ined urban and village craftsmen and peasant masses. In the 
same way, the industrial proletariat in Britain was growing 
faster, against the ruin of the urban and village craftsmen in the 
colony, than the industrial proletariat in the colony as a re- 
sult of the investment of foreign capital. Local industry, based 
on exported capital, could not absorb the huge numbers of 
workers ejected from the production process to become pau- 
pers and compelled by the threat of starvation to engage in 
farming. 

Let us consider population migration data for India. 


Census year 

Population 

1881 

253,896,330 

1891 

287,314,671 

1901 

294,400,000 

1911 

315,156,396 

1921 

318,942,480 

1931 

352,986,876 


The absolute figures for the population increase, especially 
for the first few censuses, cannot be considered characteristic, 
since they include not only the net increment resulting from 
the excess of the birth rate over the death rate, but also the 
increase in the population due to the seizure and annexation 
by British imperialism of new territories to its Indian empire. 

Taking 1891 as the point of departure, i.e., the time when 
British territorial seizures in India had mostly come to an end, 
the net population increase up to 1931 was 12.2 per cent, or 
an average of 4.8 per cent per annum (Table 14). From 1891 to 
1901 and from 1911 to 1921 there were unprecedented epidemics 
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Table 14 


Population Increase in India, 

per cent 


Year 

India as a 
whole 

British India 

Net popula- 
tion increase* 

Population 
increase in 
England and 
Wales 

1881—1891 

13.4 

11.2 

9.6 


1891—1901 

6.2 

4.7 

1.4 

12.7 

1901—1911 

7.1 

5.5 

6.4 

10.91 

1911—1921 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

4.8 

1921—1931 

10.6 

10.0 

10.6 

— 

1881-1931 

44.3 

36.8 

28.8 

— 


Excluding population increase from territorial expansion. 


resulting from famine. It is, therefore, natural that the main 
reason for the somewhat greater increase in the population 
from 1921 to 1931 compared with 1911 to 1921 was the ab- 
sence of mass epidemics in the later decade. This did not mean 
that the toiling masses of India had ceased to suffer system- 
atically from hunger. On the contrary, the degree of exploita- 
tion of the working masses in town and countryside, the ex- 
tent to which the surplus and necessary product was taken 
away from them, had increased. The broad population’s con- 
sumption had not risen. New huge numbers of middle peasants, 
petty urban bourgeois and so on now found themselves suffer- 
ing from chronic hunger, to say nothing of the working class 
and poorest peasants, whose consumption level even before 
the crisis had been lower than that provided in the gaols of 
Bombay and Calcutta. Some regions of rural India suffered 
from famine and epidemics throughout the 1920s, the result 
being a substantial drop in the natural population increase 
there, and in some cases a significant excess of the death rate 
over the birth rate. 

Statisticians and economists representing British imperialism 
and the local bourgeoisie spread the ridiculous idea of “too many 
mouths” and the “excessive multiplication” of people, and so 
on. A simple comparison of the data presented on the nat- 
ural population increase in India and Britain refuted these 
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Malthusian fables and, at the same time, showed that, even 
during a relatively “favourable” period, without nationwide fa- 
mine and epidemics, the natural population increase in India 
was from a quarter to half of that in Britain. Thus, on the In- 
dian scale and from the point of view of the population’s poten- 
tial for natural growth, which could only be realised if the 
colonial-feudal regime were abolished, the natural population 
increase in India from 1921 to 1931 must, of course, be recog- 
nised as having been extremely negligible. 

The specific character of the development of India and other 
colonial countries told particularly in that the growth of 
their productive forces proceeded with extreme difficulty, ir- 
regularly and artificially, and was confined to individual sec- 
tors of the economy. All this undoubtedly resulted in the pres- 
sure exerted by imperialism on the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries being reproduced each time at a higher level and 
engendered increasingly strong counteractions on the part of 
the socio-economic factors arising from imperialism itself. 

The extemely low pqpulation growth of 12.2 per cent from 
1891 to 1931 in India, or 4.8 per cent per decade, compared 
with 27.8 per cent over the thirty years for England and Wales, 
or an average of 9.3 per cent per decade, was a direct in- 
dication of the consequences of the dual oppression of the co- 
lonial toiling masses. 

India’s capitalist industrial development from 1921 to 1931 
was reflected in migration primarily in that the percentage 
increase in the urban population exceeded the relative increase 
in the rural population for the first time. From 1921 to 1931, 
the rural population increased by 9.6 per cent, while the ur- 
ban population by 19.8 per cent, with 10.6 per cent for the 
total population of the country. In 1921, the rural population 
made up 89.9 per cent of India’s total population and in 1931 — 
89 per cent. The urban population constituted 10.2 per cent 
in 1921 and 11 per cent in 1931. Thus, a 19.8 per cent in- 
crease in the urban population, and only an 0.8 per cent one 
relative to the total population, from 1921 to 1931, when the 
growth of capitalism was gaining comparative momentum — 
such were the insignificant rates of population reproduction 
in the colonial towns. 

It should, however, be remembered that in Anglo-Indian 
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statistics a population centre with 5,000 people was considered 
a town. In India there were about 700 such “towns”, of no 
industrial significance and really constituting just comparative- 
ly large villages. The inclusion of their inhabitants in the 
“urban population” naturally exaggerated the true size of the 
urban population, for there were 2.3 million such people ac- 
cording to the 1921 census, i.e., a fifth of the total urban pop- 
ulation. A substantial proportion of these big “villages” were 
old commercial and craft centres that, at one time, had ful- 
filled the functions of towns — a concentration of administra- 
tive powers, the feudal court, trade and handicrafts. After the 
colonial seizures, these centres were reduced to ruins, with all 
those unable to live there escaping to the big towns or into 
the countryside. An enormous part of the population of the 
old Indian “towns” simply died out. 

Let us look at the dynamics of the growth of the urban and 
rural population by provinces. The data in Table 15 are indic- 
ative in the following respects: 

— The biggest relative urban population increase from 1921 
to 1931 took place in those provinces where the development 
of industrial capitalist towns had been slowest until that dec- 
ade: Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Berar, Madras, 
and the Punjab. 

— The smallest relative urban population growth occurred 
in the provinces where the development of industrial capitalist 
towns had been greatest in previous decades: Bombay, Bengal, 
Assam, and the United Provinces. 

This testifies that new provinces, economic regions and towns 
were being drawn into industrial capitalist development. Cap- 
italism had made another step forward in involving previous- 
ly almost purely agricultural regions in industrial develop- 
ment. Capitalism penetrated deep into the country, into new 
regions far from the seaports, and the rate of the relative in- 
crease there was higher than in the old centres of colonial in- 
dustrial capitalism. The most advanced province in terms of 
industrial development — Bombay — revealed even an opposite 
trend, i.e., a relatively higher increment of the rural than the 
urban population. Even the capital of this province, the city 
of Bombay, showed a drop in the number of its inhabitants 
from 1,175 thousand in 1921 to 1,161 thousand in 1931. 
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Table 15 


Some Data from the 1931 Census of the Population of India 


Province 

Population in 
1921, thous. 

Population in 
1931, thous. 

Increase in popu- 
lation in 1921-31, 
% 

Increase in ur- 
ban population 
in 1921-31, % 

Increase in rural 
population in 
1921-31, % 

Average popula- 
tion density, 
people per sq 
mile 

Ajmer-Merwara (terri- 
tory of central su- 







bordination) 

496 

500 

13.1 

9.4 

15.0 

207 

Assam 

7,599 

8,600 

15.6* 

15.8 

15.2 

157 

Bengal 

46,653 

50,100 

7.3** 

15.6 

6.7 

646 

Bihar and Orissa 

34,000 

37,600 

10.8 

20.3 

10.4 

454 

Bombay 

19,339 

21,900 

13.3 

11.6 

13.9 

177 

Burma 

13,206 

14,600 

11.0 

17.7 

10.3 

63 

Central Provinces and 







Berar 

13,909 

15,500 

11.5 

20.5 

10.5 

155 

Madras 

42,322 

46,700 

10.4 

20.4 

9.1 

329 

Punjab 

20,688 

24,100 

14.0 

38.7 

11.6 

238 

United Provinces 

45,591 

48,400 

6 . 7** 

12.9 

5.9 

456 


* The relatively higher population increase in Assam was a 
result of the colonisation of certain free lands by people arriving 
mostly from Bihar, Orissa, Madras and partly from Bengal. 

** The lowest growth population in Bengal and the United 
Provinces, compared with the other provinces, was undoubtedly 
directly connected with the domination there of big; landlord 
farming and feudal latifundia. The degree of exploitation and 
oppression of small holdings was particularly high in these two 
provinces. 


Bombay’s position as India’s biggest industrial centre, show- 
ing not only a relative drop in the urban population from 
1921 to 1931, but also an absolute one, was undoubtedly char- 
acteristic, testifying that the further industrial capitalist de- 
velopment of this centre was in sharp contradiction to the im- 
perialist monopoly. British imperialism was striving to stifle 
Bombay’s further industrial development and put it in an un- 
favourable position in relation to the growing competition on 
the world market, on the one hand, and the very fierce com- 
petition from new centres of the textile industry that had grown 
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up in the country, on the other. Whatever Indian bourgeois 
economists might say about the favourable influence of the an- 
ti-British economic boycott, which supposedly gave Bombay 
endless scope for industrial development, the fact cannot be 
hidden that this centre of local industrial capitalism fell into 
economic decline and had lost part of its former economic in- 
fluence long before the beginning of the 1929-1933 crisis. New 
textile industry centres grew up in the country (Sholapur, Kan- 
pur, Ahmadabad) to compete with Bombay. 

The chief cities of the comparatively less developed provinces 
provided a substantial population increase, outstripping the 
population growth rate in the old industrial cities manyfold. 
In this respect, Lahore, Delhi, Bangalore and Madras came 
first. The old industrial cities revealed a slower urban popula- 
tion increase (Table 16). 

Table 16 

Growth Rate of Old and New 
Industrial Cities , 4 

per cent 



1911- 
1921 j 

1921- 

1931 

Calcutta and its 
surroundings 

4.3 

11.9 

Bombay 

20.0 

—1.2 

Madras 

1.6 

22.8 

Hyderabad 

—19.0 

16.0 

Delhi 

30.7 

47.0 

Lahore 

23.2 

52.5 

Rangoon 

16.6 

17.1 

Ahmadabad 

26.4 

14.5 

Bangalore 

25.3 

29.0 

Nagpur 

43.0 

48.0 

Sholapur 

94.9 

21.0 


* Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, 
Part I, Delhi, 1933. 


There can be no doubt that capitalism penetrated into the 
most remote parts of the country during the 1920s. In 1921, 
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there were 23,236,099 people employed in all the branches of 
industry, on plantations, in transport, and in craft production; 
2,681,125 of these were in factory industry as such. In 1931, 
the respective figures were 25,005,280 and about 3,250,000 peo- 
ple. 

The trend towards a further penetration of capitalism into the 
heart of the country gave rise, in general, to an urban popula- 
tion increase in the feudal states — the princedoms of non-Brit- 
ish India (Table 17); it was small by European standards but 
relatively high for India. 

Table 17 

Growth Rate of the Urban 
and Rural Populations in the Princedoms,* 

per cent 



Total incre- 
ment of po- 
pulation, 
1921-31 

Urban popu- 
lation in- 
crease 

Rural popu- 
lation In- 
crease 

Baroda 

14.9 

18.6 

13.9 

Bihar and Orissa 

17.5 

29.5 

17.4 

Bombay 

15.5 

24.3 

14.3 

Central India Agency 

10.5 

23.0 

9.3 

Central Province 

20.1 

55.9 

19.3 

Hyderabad 

15.8 

36.2 

13.6 

Cochin 

23.1 

62.3 

17.2 

Mysore 

9.7 

21.1 

7.7 

Travancore 

27.2 

36.4 

26.2 

Gwalior 

10.3 

28.2 

8.7 


*' Census of India, 1931 . 


The reason for this lay in the striving of local capital to 
get round the imperialist monopoly of transport and freight 
and become established in a situation with less competition 
from foreign goods. National capitalism went into spheres 
where it was ensured a higher rate of profit and a higher rate 
of exploitation, but the growth of capitalism in the feudal 
princedoms was also accompanied by a rise in the proletariat’s 
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numbers, which began to become active even in the most back- 
ward provinces, steeped in feudalism. It was here that the eco- 
nomic and political strike movement was waged by the work- 
ers, a struggle that was developing alongside that in the old 
industrial centres. The tremendous historical significance of 
this cannot be exaggerated. 

The relative growth of the urban population in India was 
not directly proportional to the growth of industrial capitalism, 
just as the rise in the rural population was not only a net pop- 
ulation increment resulting from a rise in the birth rate over 
the death rate. Two aspects characterised the specific nature 
of the population increase arising from India’s colonial status 
and the pressure of feudal survivals. First, the inflow of rural 
population due to the drop in the urban population in me- 
dium and small-sized towns, which had once played a substan- 
tial economic role in the country’s life. Together with the net 
increment in the rural population, this process had not, in 
previous decades, been overlapped by the growth of the ur- 
ban population in the big modern towns. Second, the outflow 
of population from the old towns into agriculture was rela- 
tively and absolutely higher than the growth of the popula- 
tion in the big new industrial centres. 

It was during the 1920s that this situation began to change. 
The medium and small-sized towns were virtually deserted. The 
outflow of their working population into agriculture was ac- 
companied by part of it settling in the countryside; to a sig- 
nificant extent, the population of these towns became paupers 
and died out. Overall, from 1921 to 1931, this process proceed- 
ed faster than in previous decades. This did not, however, 
contradict the fact that quite substantial numbers of craftsmen, 
exploited by merchant’s and moneylender’s capital, remained 
behind in these towns. The craftsman in the 1920s worked in 
a cottage capitalist industry and was oppressed and mercilessly 
exploited. The first half of the decade saw a comparative ac- 
celeration of the development of capitalism in the country, while 
the second half was characterised by the crisis of 1929-1933. 
Under the influence of these two factors, the ruin of the ur- 
ban and village craftsman gathered momentum, and handi- 
crafts in the remote and most distant parts of the country 
were further subordinated to merchant’s and moneylender’s cap- 
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ital, and through this to British finance capital. The develop- 
ment of industry and the growth of the urban population from 
1921 to 1931 outstripped the tendency towards a drop in the 
ruined population of medium and small-sized towns and the 
departure of their inhabitants into the countryside. 

The 1929-1933 crisis introduced a new feature into the pop- 
ulation movement, the influx of part of the ruined peasantry 
into the towns. The Anglo-Indian press made much of 
this fact, seeing a certain “danger” in it. An enormous sec- 
tion of the impoverished and expropriated toiling peasants es- 
caped from the village during the crisis and filled the big in- 
dustrial and commercial towns, flooding the town labour mar- 
ket with very cheap labour — the labour of the coolie and the 
pauper. This resulted in a relatively greater increase in the 
urban population, and the census taken at the height of the 
crisis partly reflected this process, too. It was particularly evi- 
dent in the towns of princedoms and in the comparatively less 
industrially developed provinces. 

In the United Provinces, the growth rate of the population 
in the towns, which was almost double that of the total popu- 
lation, cannot be explained merely by the growth in the num- 
bers employed in industry. The same thing occurred in the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Hy- 
derabad, and elsewhere. It is quite obvious that, alongside the 
growth that took place in the first half of the 1920s in the num- 
bers employed in the industrial capitalist enterprises of these 
provinces and princedoms, i.e., alongside the growth in the 
truly urban industrial proletariat, the small, medium-sized and 
big towns of these provinces were filled during the years of 
the crisis with huge numbers of newly-arrived paupers and coolies, 
who took part in the production process only intermit- 
tently. This fact, against the background of the growing class 
movement of the traditional industrial proletariat, was of con- 
siderable significance, since the coolies, too, were drawn into 
the anti-imperialist movement. 

The population migration from 1921 to 1931 also showed 
the specific features of the development of capitalism in In- 
dia in both town and countryside, confirming once more that, 
under the domination of the colonial monopoly of imperialism, 
merged with the feudal land monopoly of the landlord class 
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in the countryside, and the prevalence of merchant’s and mon- 
eylender’s capital, subordinate to British finance capital, in 
the market relations between the village and the town, the 
capitalist development of the productive forces was taking 
place under tremendous difficulties, with painful consequences 
for the broad population, and raising the conflict between the 
productive forces and the relations of production to a still 
higher level. The decade under review exacerbated this con- 
flict, giving it a sharper class expression, and engendered new 
forces opposing the colonial and capitalist development even 
in the most remote corners of the Indian feudal princedoms. 

Economists and politicians of the Indian national bourgeoi- 
sie and British imperialism foresaw, to some extent, the im- 
pending intensification of the class struggle stemmed from the 
aggravation of this fundamental conflict. For instance, N. R. 
Sarkar, an eminent leader of the Bengali bourgeoisie, said that 
urgent measures were required to avoid a universal cataclysm, 
which would finally draw the whole country into the agrar- 
ian movement aroused by extreme despair. He warned that 
individual violent actions by the peasants here and there, ac- 
celerated by economic factors, might be seen as the first indi- 
cations of an impending catastrophic transformation. The edi- 
tor of the leading British magazine in India noted, in a speci- 
al New Year supplement, that, for Indian industry and com- 
merce, 1932 had been even worse than 1931, which itself had 
been considered a year of unexampled and universal econom- 
ic disaster. Millions of peasants were, in his opinion, on the 
verge of dying out from famine. 

All the objective economic data and the material of the 1931 
census, which revealed the acute, both open and concealed 
processes taking place within the social struggle, the demograph- 
ic and social changes, showed that the 1920s and the years 
of the Great Depression in India had seen an unprecedented 
increase in exploitation, proletarisation and pauperisation. Brit- 
ish imperialism faced the ignoble prospect of losing its mono- 
poly power in India. 



Chapter Seven 

The Influence of the World Economic Crisis 
(1929-1933) on the Indian Countryside 


The First Period of the Crisis (1929-1930) 

The world economic crisis that broke out in 1929 differed in 
many ways from the first postwar crisis that set in in 1921. In 
the period following the end of the First World War, some 
colonies experienced a quite rapid internal capitalist accu- 
mulation; in particular, in India a number of industries devel- 
oped quickly. These were years of an artificial and ephemer- 
al inflation of the production apparatus, as well as an unpre- 
cedented accumulation by the colonial bourgeoisie. This period 
saw a tremendous growth of the profits of textile manufacturers, 
big profits in the jute industry and a growth of profits in the 
heavy industries in India — coal, and iron and steel. 

The 1929-1933 crisis, differing considerably from the first 
postwar one, seized the colonial world, too, in its vice. It was 
a truly universal crisis that spread to all the capitalist coun- 
tries of Europe and America and their colonies. It is worth re- 
calling what Engels wrote in the pre-imperialist era, the era 
of the first crises of industrial capitalism, to the effect that the 
crisis assumes truly tremendous proportions when it penetrates 
the tropics and seizes the colonies. Engels’ thesis became parti- 
cularly topical in the period of monopoly capitalism. The second 
specific of the 1929-1933 crisis was that it was the deepest ever, 
without any precedent in the previous history of capitalism 
in general or the history of the development of the colonial 
economies in particular. The third specific of the crisis was 
its unusually protracted nature. 

At this time, Indian bourgeois economists often brought up 
the thesis that the crisis would become even more serious. This 
was stated openly by Sir George Schuster, Minister of Finance 
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in the Anglo-Indian government, in a speech on the intro- 
duction of an “extraordinary” budget for 1931/32. The fourth 
specific of the crisis consisted in a catastrophic drop in the 
prices of all commodities, especially colonial agricultural raw 
materials. A drop in commodity prices had occurred during pre- 
vious crises, too, but certainly not to this extent. This time, the 
price drops hit the colonial peasant particularly hard and made 
his position much worse than it had ever been, The basic 
and decisive specific of the crisis was that it broke out and de- 
veloped on the basis of the general crisis of capitalism, against 
the background of the struggle between two systems. 

Two more characteristic features of the crisis should be not- 
ed as having been of exceptional significance for India and 
similar countries. These were, above all, the uneven develop- 
ment of the crisis in general, and in the colonial countries in 
particular, and the very close interweaving of the industrial 
and agrarian crises. This was all reflected in the economic sit- 
uation in India from 1929 to 1933. 

In order to illustrate the whole depth of the crisis in India’s 
agricultural economy, which had taken shape historically and 
inevitably under the conditions of the feudal-imperialist dom- 
ination, we shall present data on the most developed regions 
of India — the Punjab, Bombay, and Bengal, which specialised 
primarily in the production of wheat, cotton and jute. 

The Punjab. Peasant farming presented the following picture 
here: 

Percentage of 

Size of plot, peasant 

acres farms 


less than 1 

22.5 

1—2.5 

15.4 

2.5—5 

17.9 

5—10 

20.5 


In some parts of the province, from 30 to 65 per cent of 
all peasant farms were less than an acre in area — such was the 
exceptional fragmentation of peasant farming. Eighty-three per 
cent of the peasant farms were in debt to moneylenders; two- 
thirds of the total income tax gathered in the province was 
paid by the peasants. On average, for the whole of India, there 
was one moneylender for every 328 peasants, but in the 
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Punjab there was one to every 100 peasants. This is why mort- 
gage indebtedness of the Punjabi peasant was 12 -fold greater 
than the annual sum of the land tax in the province (40 mil- 
lion rupees). 

The hopes the peasants laid in credit co-operatives as a ma- 
jor instrument for eliminating peasant indebtedness were not 
fulfilled, apart from a negligible change in the mortgage indebt- 
edness in certain regions. On average, the mortgage indebtedness 
throughout the Punjab even rose: from 172 rupees in 
1925/26 to 174 rupees in 1928/29 per acre of mortgaged land. 
Moneylenders were actively penetrating credit societies and es- 
tablishing their own influence there and also, particularly im- 
portant, there was a further concentration of the peasants’ 
land in the hands of moneylenders, who usually leased it out. 
It is not surprising that, under such conditions for the existence 
of peasant farms, Indian wheat was gradually ousted from 
the world market, since it could not compete with that from 
countries with large-scale capitalist farming, and suffered one 
blow after another even on the Indian market. True, there was 
a simultaneous increase in the domestic consumption of wheat. 

Of major significance for clarifying the position in India’s 
agriculture and the impact of the crisis was the question of 
the crop yield. It turns out that, over 30 years, i.e., from the 
beginning of the 20th century, the yield per acre of sown 
area had dropped from 635 to 482 kg. for rice, from 524 to 
377 kg. for wheat and from 1,057 to 463 kg. for cotton. 

A similar picture was observed in relation to a number of 
other commercial crops. The crisis of livestock-breeding, mani- 
fested in the mass plague and degeneration of cattle, and the 
rapid exhaustion of the soil were results of the extremely un- 
favourable socio-economic living and working conditions of 
the Indian peasant. Account should be taken of the physical 
exhaustion and dying out of the Indian peasantry itself; only then 
does the picture of degradation become totally clear. 

Table 18 shows how small-scale peasant farming was totally 
incapable of providing even the first essentials for the peasant 
family. 

The drop in the living conditions of the peasant masses was 
accompanied by the crystallisation of a rich peasant upper crust 
in the village, usually engaged in moneylending, in the leasing 
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Table 18 

Distribution of Land Among Feasant Farms, 

acres 



Area sufficient 

No. of acres 


Province 

for the survi- 

required per 

Actual 

val of one 

100 farms 

number 


farm (family) 

(families) 


Bengal 

4 

400 

30.9 

Bombay 

12 

1,200 

221 


of tools and land and, after the First World War, increasingly 
in capitalist farming. This can be seen clearly from an analysis 
of the economies of individual regions of the Punjab (Lyall- 
pur, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, and so on), the United Provinces, 
Bombay, and so on. Thus, although the class differentiation 
of the Indian peasantry took place quite slowly, it would be 
wrong to consider the peasantry as some homogeneous mass 
in the class sense. There is no doubt that the 1929-1933 crisis 
accelerated this process. 

Wheat. Even during the first stage of the world economic 
crisis there was a substantial drop in the price of wheat. The 
price of a maund of wheat was 5 rupees 3 annas in 1925, 4 
rupees 10 annas in 1926, 4 rupees 2 annas in 1927, 4 rupees 
6 annas in 1928, 2 rupees 6 annas in 1929, and 1 rupee 13 an- 
nas in December 1930. Thus, although the overall tendency 
was for prices to fall over the whole six years, there was an 
exceptional drop in 1929 and 1930. 

Taking the wheat price index for 1924-1926 as 100, the drop 
in the price of Indian wheat in 1930 appears as follows: 112 
in January, 72 in March, 66 in May, 54 in July, and 46 in 
September. Hence, over the first nine months of 1930, prices 
dropped catastrophically and the Indian peasant did not even 
get back the value of his labour inputs from the sale of his 
wheat. 

It should be noted that the drop in wheat prices in India 
took place considerably faster than in a number of other wheat- 
producing countries. According to data from the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, by November 1930 wheat 
prices in India had fallen by 50 per cent (Karachi), in Chica- 
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go by 42 per cent and in Liverpool by 33 per cent. Even the 
Times of India could not but admit that Indian wheat had suf- 
fered a phenomenal drop in prices. The competitor countries 
that were ousting Indian wheat from the world market (Aus- 
tralia, Canada) also suffered a similar fate, but to a lesser 
degree (by October 1930): 42 per cent in Australia and 
47 per cent in Canada, while the figure for India was 
54 per cent. 

It should, at the same time, be remembered that, in India, 
there were a million tonnes of wheat stocks and that the In- 
dian peasants in the biggest wheat-producing regions still had 
a substantial portion of the harvest to get rid of, but could not 
do so profitably. Thus, a further drop in prices was not out of 
the question. On the contrary, under the impact of a number 
of factors, it became inevitable. 

India changed from being a wheat exporter to a wheat im- 
porter. The reasons for this are obvious: the peasant farm, 
which was extremely backward in its technology, had enjoyed 
no customs protection and was oppressed by the system of 
colonial-feudal and moneylender exploitation, could not stand 
up to the competition from the big mechanised capitalist farm- 
ing in Australia and Canada. At the same time, the demand 
for wheat within the country was growing. All this, plus the gov- 
ernment’s foreign currency policy, struck a blow against the 
Indian producers, whose output was ousted from the world 
market and could not compete with that of the other countries 
even on the home market. Data on wheat exports from India 
describe this process (tonnes) : 

Average per annum be- 
fore World War I 1917/18 1927 1928 1929 

1,300,000 1,500,000 305,937 115,422 14,204 


In 1929, when the export of wheat dropped to an extremely 
low level, India was already importing 700,000 tonnes. It re- 
linquished its position on the world and home market mainly 
to Australia. In 1925, Australia exported only 35,500 tonnes 
of wheat to India, in 1927/1928 — 68,910 tonnes and in 1928/29 — 
529,459 tonnes, or fifteen times more than in 1925. Over five 
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months in 1930/31, the import of Australian wheat to Cal- 
cutta and Bombay alone reached 70,000 tonnes. In this con- 
text, note should be made of the role played by the Anglo-In- 
dian government, which on India’s railways and waterways 
pursued a tariff policy that reduced the competitiveness of 
the Indian producer to the minimum. In fact, all outlays, in- 
cluding the delivery of Australian wheat to Indian ports, amount- 
ed to no more than 8 annas per maund, while it cost 1 
rupee 3 annas 3 pais to deliver Punjabi wheat from Lyallpur 
to Houra (near Calcutta), i.e., transport costs accounted for 
60 per cent of the overall wheat production costs in the Punjab. 
The delivery of Punjabi wheat to Bombay cost even more (by 
7 pais). Even the cost of transporting a maund of Punjabi wheat 
to Karachi by railway and from there to Bombay by sea 
amounted to 15 annas 8 pais, or double that from Australia 
to the main ports of British India. 

The chief evil, of course, lay in India’s actual agrarian sys- 
tem and the colonial character of the country. Using the spe- 
cific example of the Anglo-Indian government’s tariff policy, 
however, it becomes quite clear that British imperialism in In- 
dia played a parasitic role and that such “cultural values” as 
the Indian railways — monopolised by British imperialism — were 
essentially exploitative. 

Even at that time there were politicians, such as the General 
Secretary of the Association of Punjabi zamindars, who made 
declarations to the effect that a major factor affecting the 
needs of the ryots was the actions of the Russian Bolsheviks, 
who dumped wheat on the world market, instead of selling it 
in the usual way; this, plus their manipulations on the Chicago 
wheat market, was supposedly the direct reason for the further 
price drops. The Bolsheviks’ aim, they announced, was to create 
disturbance among the world’s farmers, thereby promoting 
a world revolution. 

The peasants, robbed by the monopolists, landlords and mo- 
neylenders, simply would not believe that their poverty was 
the fault of the Russian Bolsheviks. Economists from the Bom- 
bay Chronicle rightly wrote that too much Australian wheat 
was being imported into India. 

Under the impact of the crisis that hit the Punjab and a 
number of other wheat regions in the United Provinces, where 
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the peasants, not having any stocks, could not survive the 
loss of even a single harvest or a sharp drop in prices and could 
not pay off their debts to moneylenders and their land tax, 
the Anglo-Indian government was forced to cut somewhat the 
fate charged for transporting wheat by rail. Yet this gave the 
direct producers virtually nothing, for the subsidised freight tariff 
operated only until February 28, 1931, and only in the 

direction from the Punjab to Karachi (the North-West rail- 
way line). The Punjab-Calcutta rates remained unchanged. The 
same newspaper wrote that, while there was little hope of any 
softening of the crisis on India’s wheat market by means of 
exports (though the government used exports as the argument 
for reducing the rates in the direction from the Punjab to the 
seaport of Karachi), the place where protection was most need- 
ed Was Calcutta, which received Australian wheat exports 
at dumping prices year after year and remained unprotected. 
This is why, as soon as the government had reduced the rail- 
way freight rates on the North-West railway line, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce demanded a cut on the Punjab-Cal- 
cutta line, leading to the region where Australian wheat domi- 
nated the market. The government refused to comply, how- 
ever, for important reasons, above all the substantial budget 
deficit. 

Bombay. Cotton. Data on the state of the cotton mar- 
ket also testified to the deep crisis of this commercial crop, 
which was of such importance to India. 

Concerning the importance of the sale of cotton for the pea- 
sant farm, the Bombay Chronicle wrote that the peasant did 
not suffer as great losses from low prices for wheat, rice, and 
so on as from low ones for cotton. This was because the peasant 
retained a large proportion of food products for himself, while 
he sold all his cotton in order to pay the government land tax 
and purchase essentials, and since the prices of cotton were well 
below average costs, the producer was not left with enough 
money to pay the tax or satisfy his normal requirements. The 
peasant .was on the verge of total ruin as a result of the ex- 
tremely low cotton prices. 

The following data are available on cotton prices. The price 
of a maund of cotton in 1923/24 was 16 rupees 8 annas, in 
1924/25 — -13 rupees 5 annas, in 1925/26 — 10 rupees 2 annas, 
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in 1926/27— 7 rupees 14 annas, in 1927/28 — -10 rupees 3 an- 
nas, in 1928/29 — 10 rupees, and in November 1930 — 5 rupees 
5 annas. 

The most widespead sorts of cotton in India were “Bengal” 
and “Omra”, A' khandi (784 pounds) of cotton, including out- 
lays on pressing and transportation, cost, under more or less 
normal conditions: 225 rupees for “Bengal” and 260 rupees for 
“Omra”. The peasant sold his cotton at a maximum of only 140 
rupees for “Bengal” and 170 rupees for “Omra”, however. At 
these prices, the peasant did not even cover his production costs. 
The export of cotton through Karachi dropped by 6 per cent 
from September 1, 1929 to September 1, 1930 in physical terms, 
but by 38 per cent in value. It is easy to see the sort of conse- 
quences this protracted and sharp drop in prices had. 

The export of raw cotton from India stood at (April-Octo- 
ber) 358,029 thousand rupees’ worth in 1928, 360,582 thou- 
sand in 1929, and 270,842 thousand in 1930. The export of raw 
cotton for 1930/31 revealed an extremely serious drop over 
the previous years. 

On this basis, huge stocks of cotton accumulated, and these 
had a considerable effect on market processes. The stocks of 
cotton on the Bombay market alone reached 800,000 bales, be- 
fore a substantial part of the new harvest had even come on 
to the market. A further drop in prices and overstocking were, 
therefore, inevitable. This was also promoted by the fact 
that the Indian cotton industry was using less Indian cotton. 
In September 1929, for instance, the industry required 164,640 
bales of Indian cotton, but in September 1930 — only 141,652 
bales, a drop of 14 per cent over a single year. 

Finally, the dumping of American cotton was of major sig- 
nificance. Given the very unfavourable conditions, the Indian 
peasants who wanted to sell their cotton faced the threat of a 
further drop in cotton prices, compounded by another factor 
that made their position even worse — the dumping of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

In this situation, the Indian Central Cotton Committee sug- 
gested that the government: 1) fix minimum cotton prices; 2) 
cut the rail freight rates for cotton; 3) advance a loan through 
the Imperial Bank on the security of cotton to 80 per cent of 
its market value. 
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Commenting on the government’s reply and admitting that 
the biggest and most important cotton regions were experi- 
encing prices that did not even cover costs, the Times of India 
wrote that the government had been quite right to reject the 
proposals of the Central Cotton Committee on fixing a mini- 
mum cotton price. This statement was followed by references 
to the unsuccessful attempts by the USA and Canada to set 
such a rate. This was the government’s reply to the Commit- 
tee’s first and most important suggestion. The solution to the 
questions, it said, should be left to the objective laws and the 
inevitable coincidence of demand and supply, after which the 
necessary shift will allegedly take place. This was the unsophis- 
ticated “philosophy” behind the Anglo-Indian government’s 
policy in relation to the cotton producers. 

The government also resolutely refused to cut rail freight 
rates for cotton. The Capital magazine announced that the 
minimum cut in rail rates that would have any noticeable 
eflect on the prices of a khandi of cotton would cost the railways 
4.5 million rupees. Meanwhile, the gross revenue of the rail- 
ways for 1930 had dropped by 55 million rupees over 1929 and, 
according to H. A, Lalji (the chairman of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber in Bombay), the net deficit in 1930 stood at 
about 80 million rupees. 

As for the suggestion that the Imperial Bank advance a loan 
on the security of cotton, it was the only one to which the 
government agreed. The Imperial Bank of India agreed, at 
the government’s request, to advance loans on cotton (in the 
country’s cotton centres) at a reduced interest rate, i.e., 25 
per cent instead of the usual 30 per cent. The Imperial Bank 
retained the right, however, to raise this interest rate if cotton 
prices rose at all significantly. This was the sum total of all 
the “assistance” given by the government to the cotton produc- 
ers, “assistance” provided at obviously usurious interest rates, 
and clearly of no real value. 

Bengal. Jute. The production of jute probably suffered more 
from the crisis than the other agricultural crops. Suffice it 
to point out that the total income of such an enormous prov- 
ince as Bengal dropped by 400 million rupees in 1930/31 as 
a result of the fall in jute prices and the cut in raw jute ex- 
ports, though this figure is only a rough and rather optimistic 
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one provided by Indian economists. This 400 million rupees 
constituted almost 50 per cent of the province’s total income. 
The significance of the jute crisis becomes obvious if one 
considers that half the Bengali peasantry grew jute. The drop 
in jute prices was so great that the peasant did not cover even 
half his costs. Moreover, the Anglo-Indian press published many 
examples of it being uneconomical for the peasant to even 
harvest the jute at such low market prices. It cost more to de- 
liver the jute to the market than the jute itself cost. Since he 
was unable to sell his jute even at extremely low prices, the 
peasant often took it back home dr sold it literally for pea- 
nuts. 

According to calculations made by Indian economists, the 
cost of producing a maund' of jute was about 6 rupees, while 
the market price in a number of regions (Dacca, Balurgat, Fa- 
ridpur, and so on) was 2-2.5 rupees per maund against 16-18 
rupees in 1926. On the London market, a tonne of jute cost 
£27.5 in January 1930 but only £15 in January 1931. Accord- 
ing to the Capital magazine, the stocks of raw jute purchased 
were the equivalent of seven months’ requirements for the whole 
jute industry within India, and 17 months’ requirements out- 
side the country, while enormous quantities of unsold jute re- 
mained with peasants. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the India press printed 
many cases of death from starvation among the peasants in 
the jute monoculture regions. Almost all the regions, villages 
and settlements in Bengal were reporting on the extreme im- 
poverishment of the population. A number of newspapers told 
of deaths from starvation, suicides and the sale of children, of 
economic living conditions constantly deteriorating and reach- 
ing such a state when nothing could save the people but a rad- 
ical change in the system of policy and management. In the 
autumn of 1930, the Indian press reported repeatedly on agrar- 
ian “banditry”, on crowds of starving people coming from 
the villages and begging the local authorities for help — But in 
vain. 

As for the export of raw jute from India, it underwent tre- 
mendous changes, mainly as a result of a cut in exports to 
North and South America and Europe. The value of the raw 
jute exported from India over the first seven months of three 
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economic years was: 1928/29—153,324 thousand rupees, 1929/ 
30 — 141,979 thousand rupees, and 1930/31 — 69,701 thousand 
rupees. 

By the end of September 1930, the Indian bourgeois press 
had already raised the question of the serious crisis in Bengal. 
This was, of course, because the profits of the jute manufac- 
turers and merchants, the rents of the Bengali landlords and 
the interest of the moneylenders were in danger, but not be- 
cause there was the need to help the ryots (as the press tried 
to suggest). All the exploiting classes and their yes-men almost 
physically felt the breath of the impending agrarian revolution. 
Moreover, they well remembered the recent peasant uprising 
in Kishorganj, where the peasants resorted to violence against 
the landlords and moneylenders and for almost two weeks were 
in charge in the region; they finally gave up in the face of 
superior police and troop forces. 

The question of the crisis had to be raised, since the profits 
of the jute manufacturers had dropped from 35 million rupees 
in the first half of 1929 to 17 million a year later, when 
many factories suffered substantial losses, when the peasantry, 
threatened by death from starvation or complete impoverish- 
ment, refused to pay their land rent and debts to moneylenders, 
and when the spirit of rebellion among the people was spread- 
ing extremely rapidly. 

What exactly was the Indian bourgeoisie’s and landlords’ 
programme for aiding the jute producers? The industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie demanded government intervention in 
the jute business, mainly by fixing prices, passing special laws 
to cut the production of raw jute and abolishing duties on jute 
exports, which stood at roughly 50 million rupees. The bour- 
geoisie tried to get the government o organise a broad cam- 
paign to cut the area sown under jute and make the peasants 
retain their stocks of jute. 

The campaign for government intervention in the jute cri- 
sis became very strong at times, but never got out of hand. In 
essence all the Indian bourgeoisie’s demands and plans con- 
cerning jute, which were the same as those suggested for cot- 
ton, wheat, etc., were resolutely rejected by the Anglo-Indian 
government which agreed only to work for a cut in the jute- 
sown area. - 
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Speeches of the most eminent representatives of British im- 
perialism in India — G. Schuster, Minister of Finances, and the 
Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin himself, make it quite clear why 
the government was against aid and intervention, At the an- 
nual meeting of the Chambers of Commerce of India in De- 
cember 1930, Lord Irwin noted that none of the plans adopt- 
ed by other countries had managed to avert a catastrophic drop 
in prices; that the government was convinced that any such at- 
tempts in India would be just as fruitless and that they would 
merely lead to a big financial burden which the treasury would 
have to transfer to the debtors. Plans of this type (i.e., price 
fixing and so on), he said, would be of some help in counter- 
ing minor price fluctuations, but were not only helpless iii the 
face of big movements of world prices, he believed, but might 
also have a detrimental effect, by hampering the operation of 
the usual economic forces that might affect prices. 

As if sanctioning this policy of the Anglo-Indian government, 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly noted that the government 
of India had reasonably refused to intervene in the operation 
of economic forces by subsidising the producers or manipulat- 
ing the market. 

The unsuccessful attempts made by America, Canada, Egypt, 
Brazil and other countries to counter the development of the 
economic crisis were naturally of enormous significance in de- 
termining the economic policy selected by the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment, but this was not the only thing. First, the govern- 
ment was totally unprepared for the very deep-running proc- 
esses of degradation of agriculture which, although they were 
not new to India, became unprecedentedly acute, deep, and 
all-embracing during the world economic crisis. Second, gov- 
ernment finances and a number of the commanding heights of 
British imperialism in India (the railways, banks, the budget, 
foreign trade, and so on) could not avoid the common fate 
of suffering sharp blows from the crisis. The political situation 
in the countiy did not allow new taxes to be introduced; tax 
revenues dropped and their collection in some regions was car- 
ried out literally by stick or machine gun. Thus, the economic 
position of the government was also shaken. Third, the class 
struggle in India, the intensification of all the' political contra- 
dictions, the open rebellions in a number of regions — all these 
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tied the Anglo-Indian government’s hands, undermining its eco- 
nomic and political stability. All these factors taken together de- 
termined the government’s negative attitude towards the pro- 
jects repeatedly put forward by the bourgeoisie for softening 
the crisis and revealed more clearly than ever the government’s 
almost total helplessness against the free play of the laws 
of the capitalist economy, exacerbated to the extreme by 
the entire complex of particular contradictions inherent in 
a colonial country. 

As for the demands made by the Bengali landlords and mo- 
neylenders, they came down mainly to granting the landlords 
deferment of their land tax payments and advancing the loans, 
called takawi, usually on a quite small scale, to the vil- 
lage upper crust on more favourable terms than those of the 
moneylenders (6.5 per cent annum). The central government 
of India replied to all these plans and demands with references 
to its lack of competence in this sphere and suggestions that 
the provincial governments be approached instead. The Ben- 
gali government, in the person of Stanley Jackson, received a 
large number of delegations from various bouigeois-landlord 
meetings, as well as resolutions and memoranda, and decided 
to advance takawi to the peasants. The amount involved was 
ludicrous (about 100,000 rupees) and the loans were distrib- 
uted in only one region of Bengal, so they obviously had no 
effect. Even the local bourgeoisie pointed out repeatedly in its 
press that the advancing of takawi to the peasants would not 
improve their situation, but have the reverse effect, for these 
sums would be almost automatically transferred to the pockets 
of the moneylenders as interest on debts and of the Bengali 
zamindars as rent, and so on. This is why the resolutions of 
all the conferences of landlords and moneylenders in Bengal, 
which usually gathered on the pretext of working out measures 
to help the producers, were so ardent in demanding takawi 
from the government, knowing full well that these sums, for 
which the peasants would have to pay, would immediately fall 
into their own hands. 

A few words on the price scissors, the enormous gap bet- 
ween the prices of agricultural and industrial goods, which 
exacerbated during the crisis to the extreme and resulted in 
the purchasing power of the “peasant rupee” being roughly 
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half that of the “industrial rupee”. Even a superficial glance at 
the price indices for agricultural and industrial goods is total- 
ly convincing, At the meeting mentioned above, Lord Irwin 
declared that, during the depression, the prices of raw mate- 
rials were falling faster than those of manufactured goods. This 
was, he believed, to be expected. Even so, it should be remem- 
bered that the widening price scissors speeded up the impover- 
ishment of the peasantry, further contracted the home market 
and intensified the main disproportions in the Indian econo- 
my. In direct connection with the problem of the price scis- 
sors, Lord Irwin had to announce that, under such conditions, 
sooner or later certain branches of industry would have to 
close down or cut working time, and the numbers of the un- 
enmployed would increase. 

Thus: 

— The crisis of Indian agriculture was general in the sense 
that no important branch of the economy was left unaffected. 

— The crisis was accompanied by a protracted degradation 
of the agricultural sector of the economy, a degradation that 
developed historically under the conditions of colonial rule. 
Under the impact of the crisis, the degradation of Indian agri- 
culture became more intensive, thereby exacerbating the class 
struggle in the countryside. 

— The catastrophic fall in prices, the accumulation of enor- 
mous stocks of commodities and a sharp cut in production — • 
these were the main features of the crisis. 

— A high land rent, enormous indebtedness of the peas- 
antry, high taxes, the oppression of the prevailing feudal and 
moneylending relations, the extreme fragmentation of the tech- 
nically backward peasant holdings — all these factors account- 
ed for the uncompetitiveness of the chief Indian farm prod- 
ucts on the foreign and home markets against the output of 
countries with developed capitalist agricultural production. 

— -The imperialist government was helpless to overcome or 
even soften the crisis of agriculture in India. 

— The combination of the agrarian crisis with the degradation 
of agriculture, and hence the further sharp contraction of 
the home market, were behind the interweaving of the indus- 
trial with the agrarian crisis and created the situation of the 
general crisis of India’s entire national economy. 
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The Second Period of the Crisis (1931-1933) 


As already mentioned, India’s agriculture was going through 
a deep crisis, but this did not mean that it was completely at 
a standstill. What determined the crisis of Indian agriculture? 
First, the fact that there was an extremely protracted stagna- 
tion of the agrarian system, engendered by the domination of 
feudal survivals, which were supported by imperialism. Second, 
that the crisis embraced all components of the productive forces 
in the Indian countryside. The entire postwar economy of 
India was suffering deeply from crisis processes, which were 
manifested particularly sharply in the protracted crisis of the 
home market. Many Indian economists explained the crisis 
of the home market in terms of the lack of correspondence be- 
tween the population growth and the availability of food- 
stuffs. 

Indian industrial capital reached the peak of its develop- 
ment during the war and direcdy afterwards. After the sharp 
rise of this period, industry then went through an extremely 
strong and uneven crisis. From 1923/24, idling of productive 
capacity became the norm for all industry, both light and heavy. 
The colonial bourgeoisie then started to rationalise pro- 
duction, in an attempt to bring industry out of the crisis, main- 
ly by reducing the working class’ standard of living, increasing 
the share of the surplus value appropriated, raising the pro- 
duction rate by reducing the share of necessary working time, i. e. 
increasing relative surplus value through stepping up the degree 
of exploitation. Mass dismissals of workers began. In 1923/24, 
up to 65,000 people were dismissed from the textile mills of 
Bombay and Ahmadabad. The Calcutta jute manufacturers 
got rid of 70,000 workers and another 50,000 were dismissed 
from the railways. This process of capitalist rationalisation in 
the colonial manner was accompanied by a fierce class strug- 
gle in almost all branches of industry. 

The colonial domination of British imperialism was the de- 
cisive reason for the extremely deep economic crisis in India, 
the protracted crisis of the agrarian system and the chronic 
contraction of the home market and, on this basis, for the cri- 
sis in industry. Year by year, the reproduction of the peasant 
economy was taking place on an increasingly narrow basis, 
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which meant that the toiling peasantry was rapidly becoming 
impoverished, while industry was losing its home market. The 
intensified tax exploitation of ithe peasantry and the petty ur- 
ban bourgeoisie, the striving to transfer at any cost the conse- 
quences of the crisis in Britain and its dominions on to the 
shoulders of the colonial peasantry, working class and petty 
urban bourgeoisie, the defence of the Indian bourgeoisie and 
landlords, the extremely harsh class terror (suffice it to re- 
call the 1931 Viceroy’s decrees introducing a state of siege in 
India)- — all these factors made the development of the crisis 
in India' particularly tense, protracted and catastrophic and 
roused even the most backward peasant masses to the 
struggle. 

* » 


The economic crisis in India confirmed once more that the 
Marxists were right in opposing the theory of decolonisation. 
Which itself revealed just how distorted and wrong it was. 
Under the conditions of the crisis, non-equivalent exchange, 
the scissors between import and export prices, used with the 
intention of putting Britain’s payments and trade balance 
in order, the transfer of the consequences of the crisis in the 
metropolis to the colony, to its toiling masses, and the intensifica- 
tion of the struggle for the home market within India itself — 
all this confirmed that the theory of decolonisation did not 
stand the test of time. 

In the light of the economic crisis, the populistic theory 
shared by some Marxists — the theory of agrarianisation, i.e., 
India’s evolution as an exclusively agricultural country, was 
also shown to be incorrect. In fact, such provinces as Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal had quite well developed machine indus- 
tries, where the intertwining of the industrial and agrarian 
crises had a particularly great impact, and this made it obvious 
that the supporters of the agrarianisation theory simply could 
not come out with consistent arguments. 

In just the same way, the fact that under the impact of the 
economic crisis and the intensification of the class struggle the 
waves of the working-class and peasant movement were oc- 
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curring more concordant than before, and in a number of re- 
gions had even started to merge, could not be explained or 
understood on the basis of the agrarianisation theory. 

The focus of Marxist research of the 1920s and 1930s was 
on the problem of impoverishment and pauperisation of the 
peasantry, the degradation of the agrarian system — in a word, 
on all the questions connected with the crisis of the agrarian 
system in India, but disproportionately little attention was paid 
to the class stratification in the countryside, particularly on the 
basis of the economic crisis. Too few facts and observations 
were available, and the country itself was firmly isolated by 
British rule from the progressive world. 

Moreover, this was an organic and component part of the 
problem of the impoverishment and pauperisation of the peas- 
santry and the agrarian question in general. The world econom- 
ic crisis provided a major impetus to the stratification of the 
countryside and the polarisation of property relations there, 
strengthened even more the concentration of all values and 
land in the hands of the moneylenders, landlords, merchants 
and rich peasants and, at the same time, within the peasantry 
itself, produced a further class differentiation. This fact should 
deffinitely be noted. 


* * -x- 


Let us now consider questions of certain interest with re- 
spect to empirical data available in British sources. 

The first question is how to explain the fact that, for a 
whole number of such commercial crops as cotton, wheat, rice 
and sugar, there was such a rapid drop in prices that they 
became even lower than costs. Let us take the price index for 
cereal crops: by March 1932, the prices had fallen to 66 points, 
if July 1914 prices are taken as 100; the prices of sugar had 
fallen to 147, while they had reached a peak of 407 at one 
lime; the prices of tea fell from a peak of 206 to 59, and so on. 
Even so, there was virtually no cut in the sown area of these 
crops during 1931/32. On the contrary, in a number of regions 
there was a certain increase in the area sown to wheat, rice 
and sugar cane. Thus, the area under sugar cane in 1931/32 



was 103 per cent of that in the previous year, and the output 
of sugar stood at 121 per cent. The area under rice constitut- 
ed 102 per cent of that in the previous year and output also 
102 per cent. The area sown to cotton was 99.0 per cent and 
output — 78 per cent. The wheat area was 105 per cent compared 
with the previous year. 

Why did the sown area of the crops not drop and, in cer- 
tain cases, the harvest remain the same, while for other crops 
the drop in the sown area was disproportionately small com- 
pared with the impact of the crisis and the drop in prices, etc.? 
The fact is that the area under rice increased not in regions of 
rice monoculture, but chiefly in the jute-growing areas of Ben- 
gal. The wheat area increased not in the Punjab (a wheat re- 
gion), but in the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, and so on, i.e., areas of other monocultures, 
the output of which could not find a market in the world. The 
area under rice, wheat, cotton and sugar cane did, however, 
as the data show, drop sharply in the areas of their monocul- 
ture production. 

In the regions of the monoculture production of output that 
could not be sold on the world market, the direct producer 
was forced to introduce other crops, mostly food products that 
would at least partly ensure him against hunger and death. 
This was the first reason restraining the drop in the sown area 
of individual crops, despite changes in its distribution 
which were changing the structure of agriculture itself. 

The second reason was that the relations between credit 
and rent, the relations that had taken shape between the di- 
rect producer and the moneylender or landlord, were fixed, i.e., 
they were relatively constant relations that were realised pri- 
marily in kind; even if the direct producer reduced his sown 
area, for a specific, previously determined period of time he 
still had to pay the same rate (an essentially raised rate) for 
the land he rented and the water he used, the same (and es- 
sentially higher) interest to the moneylender. This meant increas- 
ing plunder of the peasantry, for the correlation between sur- 
plus and necessary labour changed in favour of the exploiting 
classes in kind, too. 

The relatively constant nature of rent and credit, the increas- 
ing burden of them and the peasantry’s desire in regions pro- 
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ducing industrial raw materials to partially ensure themselves 
against ruin by growing food products determined the situa- 
tion where, with a fairly rapid and sharp drop in prices on the 
world and Indian markets, there was no proportional drop in 
sown area for any of the major crops, and in some areas even 
an increase. This testified to the growing exploitation of the 
peasantry. 

The world economic crisis was one of overproduction, and 
in the colonies this meant primarily overproduction of indus- 
trial raw material crops. This crisis presumed, at the same 
time, an underproduction of foodstuffs in a number of the big- 
gest monoculture regions of India, which in fact meant death 
from starvation and ruin for the peasantry. The .bourgeois press 
was full of announcements concerning the arrival in the towns 
of a number of provinces of huge crowds of people from the 
villages, asking for alms and gradually dying out. 

The colonial peasant masses did not receive even half their 
production costs in return for their output. The wholesale price 
index on the Calcutta market (Table 19) shows this clear- 
ly enough. That on the Bombay market was substantially low- 
er than on the Calcutta one. Thus, in Bombay in November 
1931 the wholesale price index for cotton was 59, for cereals — 
74, for legumes — 83, and for sugar — 126. 


Table 19 


Wholesale Price Index on the Calcutta Market, 

July 1914=100 



Grain 

Legumes 

Sugar 

as 

0) 

Oil-bearing 

crops 

Jute 

Cotton 

Pelts & 
hides 

Highest index af- 
ter 1914 

163 

180 

407 

206 

198 

154 

309 

184 

1929 

125 

152 

162 

140 

155 

95 

146 

113 

November 1931 

76 

96 

147 

75 

80 

60 

82 

61 

February 1932 

72 

95 

150 

62 

84 

51 

106 

55 

March 1932 

70 

86 

147 

60 

74 

49 

89 

54 
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If the wholesale price index is recalculated to exclude the 
share taken by dealers, commission agents of firms, Indian 
comprador and the multitudes of middlemen standing between 
the direct producer of colonial raw materials and foodstuffs 
and the world or home market, i.e., if not the wholesale price 
index is taken but that of the real prices at which the direct 
producer sold his produce, there is a drop of at least another 
30-40 per cent for all groups of commodities. This can be seen 
from Table 20, which is compiled from selected data on the 
effect of the crisis on peasant farms in the United Provinces. 

Table 20 


The Impact of the Crisis on Peasant Farming 
in the United Provinces 


District 

Average farm 
area, bighis 

Outlays on 
cultivation 
and rent 

Price of 
produce 

Losses after 
sale of pro- 
duce 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupeesj 

Annas ^ 

Rupees 

Annas 

Allahabad 

13 

143 


73 

3 

72 

4 

Rae Bareli 

16 

137 


59 

8 

77 

8 

Sultanpur 

7 

73 


30 

— 

43 

3 

Unao 

6.7 

58 


36 

— 

22 

— 

Gorakhpur 

Average for the 

4.7 

24 


12 

3 

12 

2 

five districts 

9.48 

87 

1 

42 

3 

45 

6 


A study was made of 251 settlements in the Kanpur district 
of the United Provinces. The average area turned out to be 
372 bighis; the average income from the sale of produce in 
each village — 1,015 rupees, while just the rent paid to the land- 
lord amounted to an average of 1,129 rupees. Thus, the total 
sum the direct producer received for his output was not enough 
to cover even his rent. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the peasants of the Unit- 
ed Provinces waged a resolute struggle against the landlords 
and tax-collectors, that the region was filled with punitive de- 
tachments of the Anglo-Indian government. Here, the direct 
reason for the peasantry’s actions was total ruin and the pros- 
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pect of death from starvation. The United Provinces were no 
exception in this respect. The situation in Burma was even 
worse, with a genuine war being waged between the peasants 
and the Anglo-Indian army. The picture was similar in East 
Bengal, where a state of siege was introduced. Extreme poverty 
reigned in Assam. The events in the United Provinces — the 
meetings of many thousands of peasants, their violent actions 
against moneylenders and landlords, the burning of debt books 
and documents, the resistance put up to punitive detachments 
and the non-payment of rents almost everywhere — all showed 
that the peasantry was gradually rising to the struggle. 

The crisis had a particularly serious effect on the regions of 
monoculture, including Bengal — the world supplier of jute, 
and Madras — the world supplier of oil-bearing crops. In 
1931/32, the jute harvest for the agricultural season fell by 
50 per cent, from 11 million to 5.5 million bales, while the 
area sown to it dropped from 3,492,300 acres in 1930/31 to 
1,613,700 acres in 1931/32. In spite of the tremendous drop 
in the sown area and output, stocks of jute were constantly 
rising. On September 30, 1930, there were 5,485 thousand 
bales stored at ithe Calcutta factories, but a year later there were 
already 5,935 trousand, while the stocks at bazaars, warehouses 
and pressing works increased from 350,000 to 550,000 bales 
over the same period. The area sown to oil-bearing crops drop- 
ped from 4,828 thousand acres in 1930/31 to 3,803 thousand 
acres in 1931/32. 

In Bengal, the monopoly supplier of jute, the transition 
continued from the cultivation of raw jute to that of rice and 
sugar, which was an extremely painful process for the peasants. 
This, of course, meant a tremendous strain on all the forces of 
the peasant economy. This process, as already noted, expressed 
the peasants’ striving in the monoculture regions to at least par- 
tially ensure themselves by growing food products against 
ruin and death, given that the price of raw jute did not even 
provide them with a miserable existence. Here are some data 
describing this process. In Burma, a monoculture rice region, 
the area under rice dropped by 2.5 per cent and the harvest by 
13 per cent, while in Bengal, a monoculture jute region, the 
area under rice increased by 22 per cent and the harvest by 
4 per cent in 1931/32. The crop pattern was changing. This 
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reflected, in certain sense, a tendency for the peasant farm to 
become more subsistence-based, as a result of the enforced 
commercialisation and deepening of the economic crisis. Such 
a process naturally had a limited impact and was manifested 
only in the outlines of a trend. The monoculture agricultural 
regions — Burma, Bengal, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras and the United Provinces — thus became the centre 
of a more developed peasant movement that sometimes 
acquired the nature of peasant rebellions. 

The financial position of the Anglo-Indian government can 
be described in one word — bankruptcy. 

This was directly related to the Indian peasantry, since the 
government tried to save itself from financial collapse by lev- 
ying new direct and indirect taxes on the peasants. Under the 
Anglo-Indian government’s budget for 1930/31, a surplus of 
860,000 rupees was anticipated. In fact there was a deficit of 
135.6 million rupees. Under the 1931/32 budget, there was to 
be a surplus of 100 thousand rupees, while in fact, for only 
six months of that economic year, there was a deficit of 19.5 
million rupees. To cover its budget deficits, the Anglo-Indian 
government resorted to new direct and indirect taxation. From 
March 1930 to September 1931, tax revenues went up by 420 
million rupees. In the final account it was the direct producer 
who paid them. This could not but lead to greater impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry, urban petty bourgeoisie and the work- 
ing class, to an even further deepening of the crisis and a con- 
traction of the home market. The plunderous nature of the 
colonial apparatus became absolutely clear precisely during the 
period of the crisis (Table 21). 

Outlays on maintaining and reproducing the colonial mo- 
nopoly of British imperialism in India were rising at the ex- 
pense of the increasing impoverishment of the broad popula- 
tion. Let us compare this with the general impoverishment of 
the peasant masses. The gross value of all India’s agricultural 
produce at 1928 prices was 12 billion rupees. Taking this as 
the basis and adding 20 per cent for incomes received from sub- 
sidiary occupations, but leaving aside the population growth 
over the last ten years and the drop in prices since 1928, the 
income per producer works out as no more than 42 rupees a 
year, or just over £3. 
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Table 21 


Chief Expenditure Items 
of the Anglo-Indian Government’s 
Budget, 

million rupees 



1913/14 

1931/32 

Percentage 

increase 

Military outlays 

298.5 

534.0 

79 

Loan interest (non- 




productive loans) 

19.4 

95.5 

405 

Outlays on civil ad- 




ministration 

48.2 

121.3 

153 


Thus, at one extreme, the exploiting classes were getting 
richer, while at the other, the colonial producer was becom- 
ing more and more impoverished. The polarisation of class 
forces was more sharply revealed than ever before, reflecting the 
private and primarily non-economic appropriation by im- 
perialism and the classes supporting it of the results of the labour 
of the hundreds of millions of direct producers. 

The peasantry’s indebtedness to moneylenders became ex- 
tremely burdensome during the crisis. This problem was discus- 
sed more and more frequently and persistently in the econom- 
ic and political press, but, of course, the bourgeois economists 
could suggest no solution apart from the development of credit 
co-operation. They did not even consider a solution to this 
problem based on fundamental agrarian transformations. In 
fact, the concern shown by Indian economists over the peasant- 
ry’s loan indebtedness was a result of the unprecedented con- 
traction of the home market, even for such local industry pro- 
ducts as cotton fabrics. Sales were maintained only because the 
leaders of the national bourgeoisie managed to draw hundreds 
of thousands of their followers into the movement for a boy- 
cott, directed primarily against the purchase of cotton fabrics 
from Lancashire. In spite of the mass boycott of British-made 
fabrics and the drop in the purchasing power of the Indian 
peasantry, the Indian textile manufacturers could not saturate 
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the local market with enough cotton fabrics to replace those 
from Lancashire. Under the impact of the crisis, the cotton 
fabric market contracted. The consumption balance of cotton 
fabrics in the country provides sufficient evidence of this 
(Table 22). 


Table 22 

The Consumption Balance of Cotton Fabrics, 

million yards 



1913/14 

1929/30 

1930/31 

Indian produc- 
tion 

1,164 

2,419 

2,561 

Imports 

3,197 

1 ,919 

890 

Exports 

151 

155 

115 

Balance 

4,210 

4,183 

3,336 


The per capita consumption of fabrics in 1930/31 fell to 
9.49 yards against 12.04 yards in 1929/30. In 1931/32, the 
consumption of fabrics was, the Indian economists suggest, 
considerably lower than in 1918/19, i.e., the period of the 
lowest consumption in the postwar era. 

The stronger the colonial-feudal and moneylender oppres- 
sion of the peasants became, the more the home market con- 
tracted, the deeper the industrial crisis became and the closer 
the interaction between the agrarian and industrial crises. 

The conclusions drawn by progressive Indian economists 
came down to the following: the economic position in India 
was becoming systematically worse; no turn had yet begun; 
trade, finance and industry were in recession; the Indian manu- 
facturer’s worst enemy was not the foreign producer, but the 
Indian moneylender; the Indian manufacturer and moneylend- 
er could not both flourish — moneylending undermines funda- 
mentally the purchasing power of the broad population; as a 
result of the agrarian crisis there would be an increase of 1.5-2 
billion rupees in peasant indebtedness, which had already 
reached 8 billion rupees. 

The following example demonstrates the extent to which the 
existing price level increased the actual burden of loan inter- 
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est charged the producers. In 1928/29, jute was sold at a price 
of about 11 rupees a maund, but in 1930/31 — at only 5 ru- 
pees 8 annas. Since, in the previous year, loan interest debts 
averaged 66 rupees, the producer had to sell 6 maunds of jute 
to cover this interest, but in 1930/31, in order to contribute 
the same sum, he had to sell 12 maunds of jute, because of 
the drop in prices. It is not surprising that, under such cir- 
cumstances, 'the peasant population’s demand for industrial 
goods fell off markedly. 

As a consequence of the 50 per cent drop in prices, the peas- 
ants’ indebtedness in the Punjab doubled. The increase of 
the total debt here from 900 million rupees in 1921 to 1,350 
million in 1929 meant, in real terms, a debt of 2,700 million 
rupees in 1930/31. 

Material published by the Banking Committee put the loan 
debt at 9 billion rupees. For the chief provinces of India, it 
was distributed as follows (million rupees) : 

Assam 220 United Provinces 1,240 

Bihar and Orissa 1,550 Punjab 1,350 

Bengal 1,000 Madras 1,500 

The Capital magazine published these data and added that, 
as a consequence of the 50 per cent drop in prices, indebtedness 
had doubled. 

The extraordinary aggressiveness and exploitative unruli- 
ness of the Indian moneylender were fully revealed under the 
crisis conditions. On the one hand, as a result of the crisis, 
millions of peasants were evicted from the production process 
and by their extinction testified to the deep stagnation of the 
entire Indian social structure; on the other hand, even greater 
monetary wealth and larger tracts of land were concentrated 
in the hands of a few tens of thousands of moneylenders. The 
crisis led to a further absolute impoverishment of the peasant 
masses and enrichment of the upper echelons in the country- 
side. 

The crisis showed that the development of commodity-mon- 
ey relations in the colonial countries, the involvement of the 
peasant economy in market turnover, the imperialist commer- 
cialisation of agriculture, and monopolisation of foreign trade 
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were manifested in the adaptation of the scattered internal 
colonial trade to the requirements of export and use of the 
natural riches of the colonies by the imperialist monopolies, 
rather than in the development of a national home market. 

The high commercialisation of the monoculture peasant econo- 
my was in practice a concealed expression of the relations 
of domination and subordination under the conditions of feud- 
al-imperialist domination. The market price paid for the peas- 
ants’ output concealed and blurred the bonded pre-capitalist 
methods of exploitation in the countryside, the excessive exploita- 
tion of the colonial producer. A superficial glance might give 
the impression that the colonial peasant economy was a truly 
free petty commodity economy. The removal, in the form of 
private feudal-imperialist appropriation, not only of the peas- 
ant’s surplus product, but also a substantial part of his neces- 
sary product, the removal of the natural riches of the colon- 
ial countries by the imperialist monopolies, took place through 
exchange, but the relations of exchange between the metropo- 
lis and the colony, between the colonial producer of the raw 
material and the export monopoly firm concealed not equal- 
ity of commodity producers, but the domination of finance cap- 
ital over the small peasant economy, oppressed by feudal-mon- 
eylender exploitation. The continuation of this exploitation 
was a very important precondition for the possibility of re- 
moving the surplus product on a non-economic basis. The mar- 
ket form of removal of the peasants’ output took place super- 
ficially according to the well-known formula: G — M — G (com- 
modity — money — commodity), but the essence of the process 
was as follows: 

1) The transformation of G into M was mainly carried out 
not by the direct producer, but by the buyer-up, moneylender 
or trader — the tentacles of finance capital in the colony. The 
colonial peasant masses, i.e., the producers, were not linked 
directly with the market. 

2) The value of G did not correspond to that of M. The 
value of M was substantially below that of G. This difference 
between these two values was swallowed -up by a host of agents 
of finance capital in the colony: banias, sahukars, mahajans, za- 
mindars, dalals, beoparis, and so on. The gap in values became 
extraordinarily wide during the world crisis, and the value of 
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M received by the direct producer was often only 15-30 per 
cent of the true value of the G produced by him. 

3) It is absolutely clear that M, as a transformed form of 
C, reduced by the feudal-colonial monopoly, could not reflect 
the purchasing power of the peasant economy corresponding 
to the true value of C. Hence the contraction of the home mar- 
ket and the impoverishment of the peasant masses. 

4) The non-equivalent value of G received by the direct pro- 
ducer, expressed in the value of M, had to cover taxes, rent, 
loan interest, the superprofits of monopoly export-import firms, 
importers’ bonuses from the artificially high exchange rate 
of the colonial currency, the incomes of the comprador bour- 
geoisie, and so on. It is not surprising, therefore, that the mag- 
nitude of the necessary and surplus product included in the 
value of M was derived from the feudal-imperialist pressure 
on the direct producer. It was not the amount of surplus pro- 
duct accumulated that limited pre-capitalist rent, loan inter- 
est, taxes, etc., but the size of these categories themselves, which 
also determined the amount of the necessary product remain- 
ing with the producer. That is why, usually, even simple re- 
production became either very difficult or impossible in the col- 
onies for the toiling peasants’ economy. Even comparatively 
negligible changes in the market situation in the world told 
catastrophically and with unprecedented rapidity and strength 
on the position of the colonial producer. 

5) When the magnitude of the value of M did not cover 
a half or even a third of the peasant’s farming outlays, he could 
not pay his taxes, rent or interest, the result being the mass 
expropriation of the colonial peasantry. This process assumed 
the most acute forms and a massive scale. The imperialist and 
national bourgeoisie attempted to transfer the consequences of 
the crisis to the shoulders of the colonial producer. In practice, 
this was manifested primarily in a growing difference bet- 
ween the values of M and G. To reduce the value of colonial 
raw material meant to make exchange more non-equivalent 
in favour of the exploiting classes. 

The feudal-imperialist domination in the colony removed 
any possibility of free development of the petty commodity 
peasant economy, of a broad transfer of this economy on to 
the lines of truly free capitalist development. For a long period 
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of time, the capitalist development of agriculture took place 
in distorted forms, in spite of the colonial-feudal regime. In 
Volume III of Capital, Marx wrote: “This development takes 
place only where the capitalist mode of production has a limit- 
ed development and does not unfold all of its peculiarities, be- 
cause this rests precisely upon the fact that agriculture is no 
longer, or not yet, subject to the capitalist mode of production, 
but rather to one handed down from extinct forms of so- 
ciety. The disadvantages of the capitalist mode of production, 
with its dependence of the producer upon the money-price of 
his product, coincide here therefore with the disadvantages oc- 
casioned by the imperfect development of the capitalist mode 
of production. The peasant turns merchant and industrialist 
without the conditions enabling him to produce his products 
as commodities.” 1 

In another place in the same volume of Capital Marx not- 
ed: “No matter what the basis on which products are produced, 
which are thrown into circulation as commodities — whetlf- 
er the basis of the primitive community, of slave production, 
of small peasant and petty bourgeois, or the capitalist basis, the 
character of products as commodities is not altered, and as 
commodities they must pass through the process of exchange 
and its attendant changes of form.” 2 

It would be a mistake to assume that the economic relations 
characteristic of the form of C — M — G modified by feudal-im- 
perialist domination covered the entire peasantry. The fact is 
that, in the Indian countryside, in spite of the stifling colonial- 
feudal monopoly, a stratum of rich peasant farming was taking 
shape (in the 1930s, not without the assistance of imperialism), 
though this process was a slow one and painful for the main 
rural masses. It is natural that the relations of the simple com- 
modity economy according to the formula C — M — G were not 
characteristic of this type of economy. The production relations 
that inevitably arise from production according to the M — C — • 
M formula, even though it takes place not in pure form, but 
in complex connections and links with production on the basis 
of feudal-moneylender bondage, are still relations revealing ten- 
dencies of a capitalist mode of production. A lack of under- 
standing of this is no more than a sort of neopopulism on a co- 
lonial basis. That i§’ why it would be wrong to assume that 
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market, commodity-money relations were no more than a fic- 
tion in the colonies. 3 

Although commodity-money relations in the colonies were 
not relations between equal and free commodity producers, they 
were far from fictitious. Under the domination of feudal sur- 
vivals, commodity-money relations not only oppressed the In- 
dian peasantry and brought it to mass pauperisation and ex- 
tinction, but also, to a certain extent, split and differentiated 
it. . 

The abolition of the gold standard in Britain in September 
1931 and, in Britain’s wake, in a number of other countries, 
produced in India a temporary, very insignificant growth of ex- 
port prices for certain types of colonial raw material (Table 
23). 


Table 23 

Wholesale Price Index on the Calcutta Exchange 
. 1914=100 


Year, month 

Grain 

Sugar 

Tea 

Jute 

Cotton 

Oil-bearing 

crops 

1931 , September* 

73 

134 

63 

51 

74 

79 

1931, October 

77 

150 

68 

62 

79 

88 

1931, November 

76 

147 

75 

60 

82 

80 

1932, February 

72 

150 

62 

51 

106 

84 

1932, March 

70 

147 

60 

49 

89 

74 


* Before the abolition of the gold standard. 


This short-lived rise in prices was followed by a further fall. 
The stocks of colonial raw materials increased not only in the 
countries using them, but also in India itself; the warehouses 
were bursting at the seams. During 1932, the Indian news- 
papers were full of announcements of massive fires of raw ma- 
terial stores; this was one of the specific (in the colonial man- 
ner) forms of physical destruction of the overproduction of 
raw materials. 

When the gold standard was abolished and the Anglo-In- 
dian government was faced once more with the problem of 
the parity between the Indian rupee and the falling pound 
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sterling, the national bourgeoisie in the National Congress de- 
clared that the government was linking the rupee to the pound, 
instead of leaving it alone, to find its own level in relation to 
gold. The Indian national bourgeoisie found it economically 
profitable to insist on a random, market adjustment of the val- 
ue of the falling silver rupee to the value of gold (Table 24). 


T able 24 

Rupee Exchange Ra(:e Against the 
Found Sterling and Its Gold Content 



Rupee exchange 
rate 

against the 
pound 

Real gold 
content of the 
rupee 

Eficct on 
cotton prices, 
% 

If the rupee is linked to the 
pound sterling 

18 pence 

13.5 pence 

+24 

If the rupee is linked to 
gold only 

22 . 5 pence 

16.5 pence 

-24 


Following the abolition of the gold standard, the Anglo-In- 
dian government passed special legislation to confirm the old 
correlation between the rupee and the pound, though the lat- 
ter had been deprived of its gold backing and its value had 
fallen sharply. The rupee, which had previously been indirect- 
ly linked with gold, was now separated from it completely, 
and remained linked to the fluctuating pound. This engendered 
a further drop in the competitiveness of Indian raw mate- 
rials on the world market. In turn, it raised the competitiveness 
of Australian, Canadian, South and East African, Egyptian, and 
American cotton and sugar, and Australian wheat on the In- 
dian market. 

Given the falling pound, the British importers received an 
additional bonus, for the rupee remained linked by a specific 
rate (artificially raised even higher) to the pound. This did 
much to paralyse the effect of India’s raised customs tariffs, 
in some cases reducing their impact to nil. How did these cur- 
rency machinations tell on the Indian peasantry? Here is an 
example. An Indian trader sells a certain amount of cotton 
in Liverpool, receiving 20 shillings for it, but on his return to 
Bombay the banks pay him at the current exchange rate (1 







shilling 6 pence for a rupee), so he gets a total of 13 rupees 
5 annas for his 20 shillings. If the rupee exchange rate were 
lower (1 shilling 4 pence), he would receive 15 rupees for his 
20 shillings. Arriving in his village, he finds that the existing 
policy has deprived him of 1 rupee 10 annas from every 20 
shillings of the value of the output he sold in Liverpool. 

Now let us consider an opposite case. An Englishman im- 
ports a certain quantity of goods from Birmingham into India 
and sells them in Lahore for 15 rupees; arriving back in Lon- 
don with these 15 rupees in his pocket, he receives at the cur- 
rent exchange rate ( 1 shilling 6 pence per rupee) 270 pence, 
i.e., £1 2s. 6p.; at an exchange rate of 1 shilling 4 pence for a 
rupee he would get only 240 pence, i.e., £1. Thus, the rupee 
exchange rate gives the importer an additional 2 shillings 6 
pence for every 20 shillings worth of goods sent to India. 

When the value of the pound dropped, the extra bonus re- 
ceived by the British importer at the expense of the direct pro- 
ducer of Indian raw materials went up. This gave rise to an 
even greater contraction of the masses’ purchasing power, above 
all that of the peasantry, and this naturally led to a fur- 
ther narrowing of the home market and inevitably affected lo- 
cal industry, which was already utilising only half its produc- 
tive capacity. The interaction between the agrarian and industr- 
ial crises within the colonial economy became even more in- 
tensive. British imperialism used its currency policy to block the 
penetration of Indian raw materials on to the world market, 
thereby achieving a drop in its price on India’s home market. 

This was nothing but a specific way of transferring the conse- 
quences of the economic crisis in Britain and the dominions 
on to the shoulders of the Indian peasant — the bonded share- 
cropper. 

In addition to the dramatic drop in exports of Indian raw 
materials (Table 25), there was a step up in the dumping of 
raw materials on the Indian market. Cotton imports from East 
Africa, the British cotton plantations in Uganda and Tangan- 
yika, increased from 26.2 million rupees in 1929/30 to 47.7 
million rupees in 1931/32. A roughly similar situation was ob- 
served with respect to the import into India of Australian wheat, 
Malayan sugar, and so on. This agrarian country, which it- 
self produced cotton, jute, sugar and rice, was importing more 
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and more foreign agricultural commodities; dumping, under the 
protection of the feudal-imperialist monopoly, progressed. 


Table 25 

Raw Material Exports from India, 

thousand rupees 



1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

Pelts and hides 

67,395 

30,914 

183,450 

Oil-bearing crops 

245,505 

167,676 

129,833 

Cotton 

582,867 

421,400 

220,884 

Jute 

258,450 

120,694 

105,824 


The situation in the country was becoming more and more 
strained. A political crisis was brewing. The Gandhi move- 
ment of non-co-operation with the British authorities was be- 
coming increasingly massive and threatening in character. Talk 
began about the need for a compromise between the opposing 
sides — the Indian national bourgeoisie and the British govern- 
ment. 

The situation became even more serious after the collapse 
of yet another round table conference, when India found itself 
in the vice of a state of siege almost everywhere; it had been 
introduced by the Viceroy’s decrees in Burma, the United Prov- 
inces, the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, and so on. 

Vallabhai Patel, one of the most eminent members of the 
National Congress, who exercised considerable influence over 
the peasantry, spoke to the peasants in Gujarat to the effect 
that, within six months or a year, either the country’s adminis- 
tration would have to be transferred into the hands of the Na- 
tional Congress or an even fiercer struggle would break out. So 
those whose land had been confiscated and sold by the govern- 
ment and had not yet had it returned should not be wor- 
ried. 

The peasants of the United Provinces, Burma, Berar, Ma- 
dras, Bengal, and Kashmir were burning the homes of landlords 
and moneylenders, refusing to pay their taxes and rent, and 
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throwing out representatives of the authorities from their meet- 
ings. The growing threat of an agrarian revolution was real- 
ised by the ruling classes. The crisis, which exacerbated the 
ruin of the country’s economy and the impoverishment of the 
peasant masses to an unprecedented degree, provided a major 
impetus to the growth of the agrarian movement, too. Enor- 
mous peasant reserves began to take the path of direct confron- 
tation, seeking a revolutionary way out of the crisis. 

The Indian people were striving, under great difficulties, in 
the course of a painful struggle against the feudal-imperialist 
camp, to get out of the crisis by setting out to struggle for in- 
dependence, and achieved this soon after the end of the Second 
World War. The struggle in the 1930s was a precondition for 
the victory in 1947. 

* * * 

The economic crisis in India was part of the world crisis, 
and it embraced both industry and agriculture. It is particu- 
larly important, however, that it was proceeding in an agrar- 
ian country, where the agricultural sector of the economy was 
in a state of degradation, in a country where, for almost two 
hundred years, a regime of colonial oppression had reigned on 
the basis of a whole complex of feudal-serf survivals. The crisis 
greatly exacerbated the economic and political contradictions 
that were the “normal” state of affairs in a colonial country. 
The economic consequences of the crisis hit the Indian working 
class and peasantry with all their force. 

The enormous political experience gained by the Indian 
working class during the time of the great strike movement and 
the period of open uprisings from 1928 to 1933, speeded up a 
redistribution of class forces as never before, given the acute 
economic disruption India was suffering. 

Understanding this, on January 5, 1931, the London Times 
printed excerpts from a speech made by M, P. Isaac Foot, who 
openly expressed one point of the strategy employed by British 
imperialism in India: “The extremist elements in India could 
yet be defeated, but the defeat must come not from British 
machine guns, but from the responsible politicians among the 
Indians themselves ...” 

A mistake was being made here. The fact is that the ideas 



of national liberation could not be considered as being merely 
potential in India. The liberation movement of the India peo- 
ple grew until it brought the British colonial rule to political 
crisis and, after some time, to collapse. The British colonialists 
had to leave India. This is precisely what Lenin foresaw a 
quarter of a century before it actually happened. 

* * * 

The 1932/33 economic year was marked by a further deepen- 
ing of the crisis in all branches of agriculture and industry 
in India. The sharpest changes took place in the sphere of 
finances and foreign trade, following the abolition, in the au- 
tumn of 1931, of the gold standard of the pound sterling. The 
feedback from the financial and foreign trade crisis told with 
all its force on industry, and especially agriculture. The econom- 
ic and political contradictions between the national bourgeoi- 
sie and the Anglo-Indian government gained in intensity; there 
was a substantial step-up in the struggle between the imperial- 
ist competitors for the Indian home market. The intensification 
of the crisis engendered a number of new processes that great- 
ly affected the position of the toiling masses. It led to an ac- 
celeration of the impoverishment of the working people in town 
and countryside, to a rise in unemployment among the tradi- 
tional industrial proletariat and a drop in the already starva- 
tion level existence of the population. The contraction of the 
home market continued. On this basis, a further narrowing oc- 
curred of the production apparatus of colonial industry. The 
profits of the industrial bourgeoisie dropped even lower. The 
weight of the colonial tribute rose both absolutely and rela- 
tively, as can be seen from the price movements over the four 
years of the crisis (Table 26). 

Consideration of the data in Table 26 allows the following 
conclusions to be drawn: 

1) Only sugar prices were higher than in 1914. The decisive 
factor in this respect was, of course, the prohibitive import 
duties at 160 per cent of the market price. 

2) In terms of the drop in prices, pride of place belonged 
to cereals, legumes, tea, oil-bearing crops, raw jute, mustard, 
pelts and hides, and raw cotton. 
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T able 26 


Commodity Price Movements in India Over the Four Years of the Crisis, 

1914 = 100 



Grain 

Legumes 

Sugar 

CD 

H 

Oil-bear- 
ing crops 

Mustard 

Raw jute 

Raw cot- 
ton 

Pelts and 
hides 

Average 
index for 
all goods 

Cotton. 

Pre-crisis peak prices 

163 

180 

407 

206 

198 

161 

154 

309 

184 

201 


Low point in 1929 

119 

141 

151 

101 

140 

103 

81 

128 

102 

134 

i 

in 1930 

84 

96 

128 

102 

99 

95 

45 

68 

71 

100 


in 1931 

73 

81 

126 

63 

78 

64 

43 

71 

51 

96 

i 

in 1932 

64 

83 

139 

57 

71 

55 

38 

76 

37 

86 

: 

High point in 1929 

133 

171 

167 

165 

175 

114 

108 

161 

130 

145 

i 

in 1930 

106 

144 

157 

128 

160 

105 

84 

112 

106 

131 

< 

in 1931 

85 

108 

150 

114 

90 

75 

62 

97 

84 

100 

l 

in 1932 

76 

106 

150 

66 

84 

65 

52 

106 

59 

97 

! 

Limits of price fluctuations: 












1929 

—14 

—30 

—16 

—64 

—35 

—11 

—27 

—33 

—28 

—11 


1930 

—22 

—48 

-29 

—26 

—61 

—20 

—39 

—43 

—35 

—31 

— 

1931 

—12 

—27 

—24 

—31 

—12 

—11 

—19 

—26 

—33 

— 9 

— 

1932 

—12 

—23 

—11 

— 9 

—13 

—10 

—14 

—30 

—12 

—11 

— 

Gap between pre-crisis peak and 












nigh point in 1932 

—87 

—74 

—257 

—140 

—114 

—96 

—102 

—203 

—125 

—104 

-1 

Gap between high point in 1929 












and high point in 1932 

—57 

—65 

— 17 

—99 

—91 

-49 

—56 

—55 

—71 

—48 

— 

March 1933 

61 

81 

127 

70 

69 

53 

38 

68 

54 

83 

4 

September 1933 

68 

83 

138 

104 

73 

48 

48 

82 

57 

88 

1 


3) The drop in the prices of agricultural commodities over 
the four years of the crisis was several times greater than that 
of industrial goods. This unevenness of the drop in prices not 
only did not decrease in the last year of the crisis, it actually 
intensified. 

4) In 1932, in spite of attempts to stabilise prices at a pre- 
viously achieved level, there was a further drop in those of 
all goods, and especially of grain, legumes, and raw cotton. 

5) The drop in the prices of colonial industrial raw mate- 
rials, which began straight after the postwar boom (1919-1922), 
continued rapidly and unceasingly over all the four years of 
the crisis. Moreover, they fell as much in these four years as 
over the previous 7 or 8 years. 

6) The drop in the prices of colonial foodstuffs was lower 
than that of industrial raw materials during the postwar boom 
years, but faster during the crisis. 

7) Comparing the level and rate of fall of prices in India 
with those in other capitalist countries, the data show that In- 
dia suffered from this process in its most acute form (Table 

27). 

Table 27 


Price Index Movements in Several Capitalist Countries 



India, 1914 

Japan, 1913* 

Australia, 

1913* 

Canada, 1926 

USA, 1926 

Britain, 1914 

1921 

178 

200 

175 

110 

98 

197 

1929 

141 

167 

166 

96 

97 

137 

1931 (August) 

91 

113 

128 

73 

69 

69 

1932 (August) 

91 

118 

130 

67 

65 

100 

Percentage fall 
from 1921 to 1932 inclu- 
sive 

49.9 

41.0 

25.7 

39.1 

33.7 

49.2 

Percentage fall 

from 1929 to 1932 inclu- 
sive 

. 37.0 

31.4 

20.8 

30.3 

32.0 

26.0 


* Year taken as 100. 
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The small and minute holdings of the Indian ryots, oppress- 
ed by imperialism and landlords, could not stand up to the 
substantial drop in prices. The dominating industrial-financial 
monopolies in the countries consuming colonial raw materials 
and foodstuffs and supplyng the markets of the colonial coun- 
tries with industrial goods, systematically compensated for the 
drop in their profits by setting low monopoly prices for agri- 
cultural commodities on the one hand, and monopoly high 
prices for industrial ones on the other. The colonial state ma- 
chinery and the economic policy pursued by the Anglo-Indian 
government did everything to promote the accomplishment and 
implementation of this plunderous policy of the monopolies. 

For the four years of the crisis, the reduction in the total 
area sown in the country was accompanied by a fall in the area 
sown to industrial crops, which took place faster than that in 
the area under food crops (Table 28). 

A more detailed analysis of regional data reveals that, given 
the rapid drop in the area under industrial 1 crops, a fair- 
ly substantial redistribution of crops was taking place: cotton 
was being replaced by wheat, jute by rice, wheat by legumes, 
and so on. The tendency towards monoculture farming was 
countered by a tendency, intensified by the crisis, towards 
more subsistence farming and a redistribution of crops. In 1932, 
there was a further decline of peasant agriculture, which was 
manifested in an accelerated transition from the production of 
the best-quality and more labour-intensive industrial and food 
crops to the cultivation of low-quality and less labour-intensive 
ones (jovar, legumes, and so on) . 

One distinguishing feature worth mentioning was the more 
rapid drop in the yield compared with that in the sown area — 
a fact indicating the further degradation of Indian peasant 
farming. 

The uneven drop in exports of Indian agricultural goods in 
physical and value terms was characteristic of all the crisis 
years., and in 1932 this process became even more marked (Tab- 
le 29). Its economic significance lay primarily in an extreme 
intensification of the non-equivalent exchange between the colo- 
ny and the world market, especially that of Britain. 

There was a significant increase in the colonial exploitation 
of the Indian peasantry. According to data provided by In- 
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Table 28 


Changes in Sown Area and Output of the Chief Crops During the Crisis 


Year 

Jute 

| Cotton 

W] 

Area 

| Output 

Area 

Output 

A i 

Thous. 

acres 

% 

Thous. 

bales 

% 

Thous. 

acres 

% 

| Thous. 
bales 

0/ 

/o 

Thous. 

acres 

1928/29 

3,544 



9,956 


29,053 

_ 

5,782 



32,000 

1929/30 

3,317 

— 6.4 

9,767 

— 1.9 

25,922 

— 4.2 

5,125 

— 11.3 

31,654 

1930/31 

3,492 

+ 5.3 

11,255 

+ 1 . 5.2 

23,500 

— 9.3 

5,110 

— 0.3 

32,181 

1931/32 

1,862 

— 46.7 

5,566 

— 50.5 

23,522 

+ 0.1 

4,064 

— 20.5 

33.745 

1932/33 

1,899 

+ 2.0 

5,845 

+ 5.0 

22,558 

— 5.0 

4,516 

+ 8.9 

32,293 

1932/33 over 










1928/29 

— 

— 46.4 

— 

— 41.3 

— 

— 22.4 


— 21.9 

' — 


Year 

Wheat 

Rice 

Groundnuts 

Output 

Area 

Output 

Area 

Oui 

Thous. 

tonnes 

% 

Thous. 

acres 

% 

Thous. 

tonnes 

% 

Thous. 

acres 

% 

Thous. 

tonnes 

1928/29 

8,507 



83,000 


32,138 


6,351 

_ 

3,211 

1929/30 

10,469 

+ 23.1 

80,000 

— 3.6 

31,131 

— 3.1 

5,748 

— 9.5 

2,268 

1930/31 

9,302 

— 11.1 • 

81,900 

+ 2.4 

32,200 

+ 3.2 

6,579 

+ 14.5 

3,154 

1931/32 

9,026 

— 3.0 

84,260 

+ 2.9 

32,988 

+ 6.0 

5,489 

— 16.6 

2,276 

1932/33 

9,120 

+ 0.9 

82,026 

— 2.6 

30,655 

— 7.0 

6,952 

+ 26.7 

2,836 

1932/33 over 










1928/29 

— 

+ 7.2 

- 

— 1.2 

— 

— 4.6 

— 

+ 9.5 

— 






Table 29 

Changes in Indian Agricultural Exports 



Physical volume, tlious. 
tonnes 

Value, million rupees 


Average for 
1921 - 1930 

1931 

1932 

. M o 

sss 
° g,T 

N 2^. 

CO 43 O'! 

Average for 
1921 - 1930 

1931 

1932 

1932 over 
average for 
1921-1930, % 

Cotton 

616 

570 

286 

—54 

690.9 

320 

160 

—77 

Jute 

1,499 

— 

1,176 

—22 

728.4 

— 

314.9 

—57 

Tea, million po- 
unds 

346 

343 

368 

+6 

270.6 

202 

168.9 

—38 

Rice 

2,067 

2,090 


0 

369.8 

161.0 

171.6 

-54 

Groundnuts 

448 

— 

472 

+5 

112.1 

— 

81.1 

—28 

Pelts and hides 

70 

— 

42 

-40 

139.5 

— 

77.6 

-44 


dian bourgeois economists, the peasant’s share in the price of the 
output he had himself produced was from only a fifth to a third 
of the market price of the mass of agricultural commodities sold. 

The price scissors of export and import goods fluctuated, on 
average, from 25-35 index points in favour of imports from 
1929 to 1932 (Table 30). On India’s home market, the price 

Table 30 

• The Price Scissors for Industrial (Import) 
and Agricultural (Export) Goods, 

1914=100 


Year, month 

; Export goods 

Import goods 


Price 

index 

Percentage 
drop over 
September 
1, 1929 

Price i 
index 

Percentage 
drop over 
September 
1, 1929 

September 1929 

227 


167 


March 1931 

139 

39 

144 

14 

September 1931 

116 

46.5 

139 

17 

March 1932 

124 

43 

154 

8 

July 1932 

— 

47 

— 

16 












scissors for industrial and agricultural goods had reached 50 
index points by the end of 1932, which was the record for the 
crisis years. 

As a result of the crisis, debts and interest, merchant’s profits, 
direct and indirect taxes increased substantially and em- 
braced not only all the surplus product of the direct producer, 
but also at least half his necessary product. Even the previous 
miserable, chronically contracted reproduction of manpower, 
to say nothing of the means of production, became impossible 
for the peasant masses (Table 31). This universal ruin and im- 
poverishment of the poor and middle peasantry could in no way 
be relieved by the partial and temporary cut in taxes and rents 
that was introduced in some Indian provinces. In the opinion 

Table 31 


Peasant Incomes in the Tanjore District of the Madras Province in 1924 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

- 8 

Class of land by natu- 
ral fertility 

gj 

Qi « 

p! 

^5 

91 

D 

(l) 

c. 

* 

lam 

U 

vo n • 

Oirl 

m p-xj 

THillC 

Q 

2 S 3 

Farming 
costs accor- 
ding to tax 
office 

o« 

o g 

SI'S 

p; o-» 

Land tax 
(rent) 

Ryot’s in- 

come 

p*. 

+->T3 

° cti 
d> fa/> 

yn 
ps .a 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupees 

Annas 

Rupees 

Annas 

1 

1,300 

54 

3 

8 

2 

28 

11 

17 

6 

16 

10 

+0 

12 

2 

1,150 

47 

15 

7 

3 

27 

: 

13 

12 

14 

4 

+0 

8 

3 

1,000 

41 

44 

6 

4 

25 

— 

10 

7 

11 

14 

— 1 

7 

4 

900 

37 

8 

5 

10 

23 

11 

8 

3 

10 

11 

—2 

8 

5 

800 

33 

5 

5 

— 

22 

— 

6 

5 

9 

8 

—3 

3 

6 

700 

29 

3 

4 

6 

20 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

—3 

13 

7 

600 

25 

— 

3 

12 

18 

10 

2 

10 

7 

2 

-4 

8 

8 

550 

22 

15 

3 

7 

7 

— 

2 

8 

5 

15 

—3 

7 

9 

500 

20 

13 

3 

2 

15 

5 

2 

6 

5 

5 

—2 

15 

10 

450 

18 

12 

2 

13 

13 

10 

2 

5 . 

4 

12 

-2 

7 

11 

400 

16 

11 

2 

8 

11 

15 

2 

4 

4 

2 

~-l 

14 

12 

350 

14 

9 

2 

3 

10 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

—1 

7 


'* Kalam = 28.6 kg. 
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of bourgeois economists, the cut in taxes was usually to the be- 
nefit of the exploiting upper crust in the countryside, who own- 
ed the land and, consequently, the peasants’ harvest. 

There was a further concentration of the peasants’ land, wa- 
ter and means of production in the hands of moneylenders, 
merchants, rich peasants and partly the traditional landlords. 
Certain indirect data allow us to establish the formation of a 
new stratum of landlords from among the moneylenders and 
merchants, especially in the Punjab and the Deccan. In the 
same way, new strata of intermediate, semi-feudal rent-re- 
ceivers appeared in the most diverse regions. As a result of the 
ruin of the toiling peasantry and of a certain drop in the price 
of land in a number of regions, the peasants’ plots of land 
began to be concentrated, at a growing speed, in the hands of 
the village rich peasantry who definitely increased their land- 
holdings as a result of the crisis and expanded their share in 
the village. 

The crisis obviously speeded up the penetration of capitalist 
elements into certain branches of farming, particularly in the 
comparatively rapidly developed production of sugar cane in 
the United Provinces, Madras and partly on the moist soils 
of the Punjab and in Bengal. It was protected by prohibitive 
import duties. The area under sugar cane rose from 2,972 
thousand acres in 1931/32 to 3,305 thousand in 1932/33, and 
the sugar output increased from 3,970 thousand to 4,651 thou- 
sand tonnes, respectively. In connection with this, over two 
to three years of the crisis, more than a dozen sugar refineries 
were opened. By promoting the expansion of sugar production 
in India, British imperialism was trying to relieve Britain of 
the need to import Dutch and Cuban sugar. This desire, aris- 
ing from the policy of establishing a certain economic autarchy 
within the bounds of the British Empire, which intensified the 
international market competition and the struggle for sources 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, was clearly reflected in the so- 
called Ottawa Agreement between Britain and India. 

Although, in the process of the capitalist penetration of the 
production of sugar cane in the countryside the chief figure 
was an insignificant stratum of junkers and rich peasants, the 
application of semi-feudal methods of exploitation of the peas- 
antry by the landlords and rich peasants remained in full force 
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and, as a rule, became even more intensive in this sphere of 
agriculture. Note should also be made of the policy pursued 
by the Anglo-Indian government, geared to creating, in the 
Sind, a major raw material base for the production of medi- 
um- and high-quality cotton for Lancashire, the aim being to 
liberate it from dependence on the USA. Plantations, big es- 
tates and sometimes rich peasant farms of a semi-feudal type — 
such were the class support of this policy. In order to supply 
these farms with cheap manpower, for two or three years dur- 
ing the crisis a major campaign was waged to resettle Punja- 
bis, Belugi, Rajasthanis and other peoples into the regions of 
the Sind (Sukkur). The transformation of the Sind into an 
independent administrative unit should be viewed in this context. 

In addition to individual, extremely timid attempts to im- 
pose colonial junker-type farming, attempts that were held 
back by the crisis and the class struggle waged by the peasant 
masses, it should be remembered that there was a policy, spe- 
cific for the period of the crisis, of drawing the Indian money- 
lenders and merchants into agricultural credit and marketing 
co-operatives and into the banking system of British finance 
capital in India, as well as of transforming big Indian money- 
lenders and merchants into a legalised network of British banks. 
A closer economic union between British finance and local 
merchant’s and moneylender’s capital was created almost every- 
where. This union had already been economically tested in 
the export of gold and its preliminary pumping out of the re- 
mote parts of the country. There were, of course, quite under- 
standable political motives for this policy of British finance capi- 
tal, motives that outweighed all others given the intensify- 
ing class struggle in the countryside, the strengthening of its 
support in the villages included. 

One characteristic feature in the final years of the crisis was 
the freezing of merchant’s and moneylender’s capital. As a re- 
sult of the fact that 80 per cent of the loans advanced by mon- 
eylenders were used for non-productive purposes, the enor- 
mous sum of such loans could not, given the contracted reproduc- 
tion of the peasant economy, be reclaimed in money form, so 
it usually .took the form of the removal of all or almost all 
the peasants’ harvest by the creditor, the sale of the peasants’ 
land and means of production by auction or the peasants’ 
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transformation into a debt slave. The Indian press in the most 
diverse parts of the country presented a multitude of facts re- 
vealing the particulary aggressive nature of the moneylenders. 
Precisely in this connection, the outstanding Indian bourgeois 
economists R. Mukerji and N. Sarkar came up with projects 
for creating “conciliation councils” in those regions where the 
peasants’ indebtedness to moneylenders was greatest and the 
class struggle therefore most intense. 

Under the crisis conditions, the extremely widespread prac- 
tice of so-called punitive taxes, collective fines, collections for 
maintaining the small militaiy-police units that roamed the 
country in order to “subdue rebellious villages” acquired par- 
ticular significance. This practice was particularly widespread 
in Bengal, the United Provinces and partly in the North-West 
Frontier Province. The Indian preSs often reported the levying 
of collective fines and the sale of peasant property of whole 
villages to pay military-police and punitive taxes. 

The last two years of the crisis were marked by , a weaken- 
ing of the economic positions and often bankruptcy of a sub- 
stantial part of the intermediate semi-feudal rent-receivers, es- 
pecially in Bengal. About 20,000 small holdings were auction- 
ed off for non-payment of government taxes. Some of these 
were, of course, bought up by moneylenders and merchants, 
prosperous members of the bourgeois intelligentsia, and so on. 
It is characteristic, however, that about 3,000 holdings remain- 
ed unsold. The intensified class struggle, according to police 
terminology “agrarian banditry,” and non-payment of rent were 
evidently the decisive factor behind this phenomenon. The 
growing terrorist movement in Bengal was nourished largely 
by the ruin of small rent-receivers and the exceptional increase 
in unemployment among the petty-bourgeois and small land- 
owning young people. 

The years 1932 and 1933 were marked by a step-up in the 
sale of gold valuables, which began after the abolition of the 
gold standard of the pound sterling. The export of gold from 
India was, of course, a result of the exploitation of the labour 
of millions of workers and peasants and the “gold expression” 
of the surplus product appropriated by the dominating classes 
and imperialism. The actual mining of gold in India was on 
a negligible scale, so it could not constitute the true source of 
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the gold exports. Gold was imported into India at one time 
as the colonial equivalent for the agricultural and industrial 
output exported. After hundreds of years of colonial plunder, 
the toiling peasantry and petty urban bourgeoisie: were left with 
small treasures in the form of jewellery, coins, and so om Dur- 
ing the growing crisis, imperialism and the landlords robbed 
the peasant masses by expropriating not only the peasants’ har- 
vests, land and tools for the non-payment of rent, tax and inter- 
ests, but also their insignificant treasures. Given the enormous 
overproduction of raw materials and colonial foodstuffs, which 
had lost their previous value on the home and world markets, 
the colonial tribute in kind underwent a partial change. The 
class meaning of the policy of the “free”, exjport of gold, 
accompanied, what is more, by speculation, consisted in 
robbery of the Indian people, robbery exceeding that of the 
period when the East India Company held sway in the 
country. 

The bankrupt landlords, intermediate rent-receivers, and 
rich peasantry, small and, partly, middle merchants and money- 
lenders often, of course, also sold gold to the government and 
indigenous bankers. In the towns, not only the ruined petty 
bourgeoisie and intellectuals were getting rid of their gold stocks, 
but also the multitudes of small and medium indigenous bank- 
ers, for the export of gold as an exchange operation brought 
in about 35 per cent profit, on the basis of the difference in 
the prices of gold on the home and world markets. The main 
source of the gold exports was, however, the ruined country- 
side. (In India, gold was bought up by the government and 
the British banks at a set price, fixed by the government for 
the home market.) This created a situation of speculation in 
gold and treasury securities on the markets of almost all the 
big trade and industrial centres in the country. 

In 1932, the inflation of the rupee became a fact, though 
all the Indian press, as well as the official leaders of the Anglo- 
Indian government, did their best to conceal this. The policy 
of inflation did not, however, lead to the desired rise , in the 
prices of colonial raw materials and foodstuffs on the home and 
world markets; nor did it improve the situation of the direct 
producer. George Schuster, Minister of Finance in the Anglo- 
Indian government, eventually had to admit this. The reason 



was the policy pursued by the government, especially 
in 1932, of blockading the home market from the world 
consumption centres on the basis of: 1) a monetary policy of 
an artificially inflated rupee exchange rate, which made Indian 
agricultural raw materials more expensive than those of the 
British dominions and other colonies; 2) a saturation of the 
home market with colonial raw materials and foodstuffs (so- 
called raw material inflation), which ensured the British mo- 
nopolies high colonial profits from the purchase of Indian raw 
materials not only by Britain, but also by other imperialist 
countries; 3) the Ottawa Agreement, which formalised the ten- 
dency to transfer the consequences of the crisis in Britain and 
dominions to India. 

Nalini Rajan Sarkar, chairman of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and a supporter of the Swadeshi movement, wrote 
that it would be necessary to take rapid measures in order to 
avoid a universal disaster, which might finally draw the whole 
country into an agrarian revolution, engendered by extreme 
despair. The violent peasant actions, intensified by economic 
factors, he warned, should be considered as the first signs of 
an impending catastrophic upheaval. 

Economists and politicians wrote in the Indian press sug- 
gesting various ways out of the crisis or means to relieve it 
somewhat. The members of the national industrial bourgeoisie 
planned a transition to economic revival by abolishing the Anglo- 
Indian government’s monetary policy, and by introducing pro- 
hibitive customs duties on foreign goods, and believed that on- 
ly the creation of a reserve bank and cheap credit were ca- 
pable of saving industry and agriculture in India from final col- 
lapse — in other words, they put forward a variety of argu- 
ments for the need for serious changes in the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment’s economic policy. The official government econo- 
mists, on the other hand, recommended other means for get- 
ting out of the crisis They said that, with the falling exports, 
the only way India could avoid a terrible commercial and fi- 
nancial catastrophe was to export a tremendous quantity of gold 
(which the Minister of Finance called the “key factor” which 
would have to be taken into consideration in an assessment of 
the economic situation in India). The only really effective 
means for avoiding a terrible catastrophe was, in their opinion, 
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continued gold exports and, consequently, all other considera- 
tions had to be subordinated to this goal. 

Robert Horne, one of the leading figures of British imperial- 
ism, together with a number of eminent British economists, 
proceeded from the assumption that the crisis could be over- 
come if prices were stabilised and that, in turn, this depended 
on effective demand, so he came up with a plan for introduc- 
ing the free minting of silver. This, in his opinion, should lead 
to a remonetisation of the enormous stocks of silver in the 
East, which were absolutely inactive, and to a rise in the ab- 
solute level of effective demand in the countries of the East, 
above all India and China, as well as to a stimulation if not 
of a rise, then at least of a stabilisation of prices. 

The question of the rise in the prices of silver and its re- 
monetisation for the purpose of increasing the population’s ef- 
fective demand in India and other Eastern countries was linked 
by Indian economists with the London World Economic Con- 
ference. Some of them, expressing the desire of Indian finance, 
comprador and merchant-moneylender bourgeoisie, thoroughly 
welcomed the announcement made by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and James Ramsay MacDonald concerning the possibil- 
ity of paying part of Europe’s debts to the USA in silver. They 
foresaw the possibility of furious speculation and profits from 
the expropriation of the small silver hoards belonging to the 
working people in India. There can be no doubt that, if this 
plan were adopted, silver would be pumped out of India on 
an even more tremendous scale, the robbery of the toiling mas- 
ses would increase unprecedentedly and the usual colonial trib- 
ute would be joined by a new form of it for the payment of 
debts to the metropolis at the cost of the Indian people. 

•x- * -x- 

The traditional contradictions between the requirements of 
the independent economic and political development of India 
and the colonial monopoly of imperialism intensified to the 
extreme during the crisis, while new, specifically crisis-engen- 
dered collisions occurred between the national bourgeoisie and 
imperialism. In spite of the weakening of its economic resources 
over the four years of the Crisis, imperialism still possess- 
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ed a certain politico-economic room for manoeuvre. It required 
the Indian national bourgeoisie to capitulate by recognising 
and approving the federative “constitution” and co-operating 
with it on this basis, and as a precondition for this co-opera- 
tion, it demanded an end to the campaign for: civil disobedience. 
The development of the anti-imperialist movement in In- 
dia was characterised at that time (although there was a ge- 
neral tendency for the movement to grow, while the communist 
vanguard was weak in both town and countryside) by a cer- 
tain unevenness. The working-class and peasant movement did 
not reach the level at which imperialism’s room for manoeuvre 
would be exhausted, so imperialism agreed to make partial 
economic concessions to the national bourgeoisie, without weak- 
ening its decisive support in India. 

* * * 

During the crisis the bourgeois circles increasingly spread 
information to the effect that the British colonialists had sub- 
stantially reduced taxes in some provinces or in the regions hit 
hardest by the crisis, but this was simply untrue. Official sta- 
tistics on land and forest taxes by provinces show the true state 
of affairs and unmask the imperialist tax policy (Table 32). 

In some provinces — in Burma in 1930/31 (the year of the 
uprising), in the United Provinces from 1930 to 1933, in the 
Punjab and in Bengal^partial and temporary cuts were made 
in the land tax, but these were not of any real economic 
significance. The political significance, however, of the partial 
tax cut in certain regions, in the centres of the peasant move- 
ment, was instrumental as a demagogic means for averting out- 
breaks of peasant indignation and as a means for splitting pea- 
sant masses that were already on the move. It is characteristic 
that, in Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Oris- 
sa, i.e., provinces where the peasant movement was so far on- 
ly weakly developed, taxes were not cut (apart from a partial 
cut in the forest tax). On the contrary, the tax burden borne 
by the peasants in these provinces increased, so they learned a 
clear lesson: even partial and temporary concessions by imperi- 
alism cannot be achieved without a struggle. 

The nominal sum of the land tax remained generally stable, 
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Table 32 


Year 


Madras 


.Boinb 


J, 


1928/29 

52.4 

6.1 

48.4 

1929/30 

52.1 

6.3 

47.9 

1930/31 

48.8 

5.2 

47.4 

1931/32 

53.2 

4.5 


1932/33 

75.7 

4.9 

48.6 

1933/34 

76.8 

4.5 

48.2 


Forest 



Forest 




















but there were minor fluctuations in both directions. Mean- 
while, the real burden of the land tax, given the crisis and 
the drop in the prices of agricultural output, increased enor- 
mously (Table 33). The official press did not like writing about 
this, of course, but it was precisely this real burden of the 
tax on the Indian peasantry that reflected the plunderous es- 
sence of British imperialism. 

Table 33 


Value of Gross Product of Agriculture 
and the Share of the Land Tax in It 


Province 

Value of 
gross product 
in 1928/29, 
million ru- 
pees 

Share of land 
tax, % 

Value of 
gross product 
in 1931/32, 
million ru- 
pees 

Share of land 
tax, % 

Change in the 
product va- 
lue, % 

Madras 

1,807.8 

3 


5 

-44 

Bombay 

1,205.2 

4 


8 

-24.8 

Bengal 

2,325.9 

1.5 


3.5 

-54.1 

United Provinces 

1,405.2 

4 


6.5 

-34.4 

Punjab 

767.8 

3.5 

374.9 

6 

—5.2 

Burma 

633.8 

12 


25 

-53.9 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,351.7 

1.2 

710.5 

2.5 

-47.4 

Central Provinces 

687.7 

3 

324.2 

6.5 

—52.8 


10,185.1 



6.2 

—17.3 


Considering that the land tax in India was paid mainly by 
landlords and constituted, on average, a third of the rent they 
charged the peasants, and subtracting from the value of the 
taxable product transport costs, i.e., roughly 10 per cent of 
the value, the cost of depreciation of the peasants’ livestock 
and tools (under the simple reproduction of the peasant econ- 
omy), the value of the necessary product, i.e., the peasants’ 
minimum income, roughly 15 per cent of the value as the cor- 
rection factor on the further, post- 193 1/32 fall in prices of 
agricultural goods, then the result gives the most realistic idea 
possible of the destructive force of the tax burden in relation 
to the peasant economy. Under these conditions, the real bur- 
den of the land tax relative to the peasants’ money income 
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increased, on average, 3- to 5-fold compared with the pre-crisis 
period. This is why the peasant movement was, during the cri- 
sis years, primarly an anti-tax movement in some regions, and 
on this issue the Indian National Congress was quite success- 
ful in influencing the peasant movement, taking it under its 
leadership and putting forward anti-tax slogans. 

The Indian peasants paid taxes not only on the land, of 
which they were deprived, but also on industrial goods (excise 
and customs duties), as well as for irrigation, which served as 
an instrument for subordinating the peasant economy to im- 
perialism and as a source of loan income for British capital 
(Table 34). 

Table 34 


Changes in Excise and Water Taxes, 
million rupees 


Province 


1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

Excise 

S-i 

<D 

fs 

Excise 

fn 

0) 

vi 

fs 

Excise 

Water 

Excise 

Water 

Excise 

Water 

Madras 

59.2 

18.8 

52.4 

18.6 

42.5 

19.1 

42.7 



44.8 

7.9 

Bombay 


4.6 

30.4 

3.3 

32.6 

5.8 

34.1 

4.5 

34.9 

4.6 

Bengal 


— 


— 

15.6 

— 

13.9 

— 

13.9 

— 

United Provinces 


12.7 

11.2 



9.7 

11.8 

12.0 


11.8 

Punjab 

11.5 

39.4 

11.1 

36.1 

9.4 


9.4 

22.3 

9.8 

42.2 

Burma 

12.6 

4.8 


19.8 


27.8 

8.3 

54.6 

8.8 

37.3 

Bihar and Orissa 


11.8 

14.2 

1.7 

12.2 

2.1 

12.0 

2.1 

12.7 

2.0 

Central Provinces 

12.4 


8.6 

3.2 

6.5 

— 

Ijft] 

— 

5.7 

— 

Assam 

6.6 

1 

5.8 

— 

5.2 

— 

4.1 

— 

3.7 



The falling trend in the normal sum of the excise tax was 
obvious, but it was levied while the peasant masses were con- 
suming only half as much as before, and the drop in consump- 
tion iby far exceeded the partial cut in the excise tax. In fact, 
the peasant now paid about twice as much excise tax for every 
unit of industrial goods that he consumed. The total sum of 
excise, which was collected mostly from the peasantry, was 
equal to about half the land tax, so it could not be taken into 
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account in the calculation of the tax robbery of the country- 
side during the crisis. u , 

The imperialist incomes from irrigation also fell somewhat, 
but remained disproportionately high, and in some regions Such 
as the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Burma, i.e., in the 
chief irrigated parts of the country, in 1933/34 they remained 
at a very high level, far above the pre-crisis one. 1 

The means that were of growing significance in the overall 
system by which the colonialists made their onslaught on the 
Indian toiling masses included incomes from customs duties 
charged on Indian imports. These, again, fell most heavily on 
the mass consumers. Let us merely point out that, in' 1929/30, 
when Indian imports reached a value of 2,400 million rupees, 
the Anglo-Indian government received customs revenues of 
503 million rupees, i.e., about a fifth of the, value of the im- 
ports; in 1932/33, however, with total imports valued at only 
1,320 million rupees, it received customs revenues of 513 mil- 
lion rupees, or substantially over a third of the value of the 
imports. This seems paradoxical at first glance, but it provid- 
ed the basis for a number of officials in the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment to praise the “financial genius” of the colonial state 
and announce that India was the only country in the world 
where the government’s revenues were, in spite of the crisis, at 
a very high level, unattainable for some countries. 

Let us sum up concerning the internal plunder of the In- 
dian peasantry by imperialism and the local dominating classes 
(Table 35). 

Our calculations of rent are not exaggerated. The welLknown 
Indian economist and capitalist Manu Subedar, who was the 
author of a pseudo-radical programme for agrarian reform, be- 
lieved that the sum of land rent at the beginning of the crisis 
was a billion rupees. 

In 1929/30, the Bengali landlords paid the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment 32.4 million rupees in land tax but of the 280 milli- 
on rupees they themselves received in rent, while in 1932/33 
they paid 31 million rupees, i.e., a seventh part of the pre- 
crisis rent. Considering that in other provinces the tax was 
between a fifth and a half of the rent, the tax can be rounded 
to a third of the rent. This calculation probably underesti- 
mates rather than exaggerates the size of the rent; for it is 
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Tnl.le 35 

The Share of the Colonialists and the Indian Dominating Classes in 
the Value of the Gross Agricultural Product, 

million rupees 


1929/30 


1932/33 


Share of the colonisers 


Land tax (1928/29) 

Forest tax 

Water tax 

Excise on commodities (20 
per cent of the excise being 
accounted for by the 
towns) 

Customs duties (same per- 
centage for the towns) 

326.4 

38.9 

102.1 

197.6-39.5=158.1 

503—100=403 

334.6 

31.7 

135,5 

141.8- 28.3=113.5 

513-102=411 

Total* 

1,168.0—139.5= 

1,156.6—130.3= 


=1,028.5 

= 1.026.3 

As a percentage of the va- 
lue of the gross product 

11.5 

20.5 

of agriculture 

Share of the landlords, moneylenders and 

merchants 

Rent (the land tax being 

960 

630 

taken as a third of the 
rent and the drop in rent 
as 30 per cent) 

Interest (the mean annual 

800 

1,800 

rate being taken as 20 per 
cent of the total debt, 
which, in 1928/29, was 4 
billion rupees and in 1931/32 
was 9 billion rupees) 
Merchant's profits (calculat- 

50 

50 

ed as 5 per cent of the 



value of the output before 
the crisis and during the 
crisis) 



Total 

1,810 

2,480 












1929/30 

1932/33 

As a percentage of the val- 



ue of 



the gross product of 
agriculture 

25 

51 

Aggregate share of imperial- 

2,978—139.5= 

3,636.6-130.3= 

ism and the dominating 
classes 

= 2,838.5 

=3,506.3 

The same, as a percentage 

36.5 

71.5 


* Excluding fines on the villages, interest on government loans, 
currency bonuses, freight incomes, and so on. 


known that, as a rule, the rent took half the peasants’ harvest. 
We leave aside the water rent charged by the landlord as the 
monopolist of local irrigation sources. 

As for the calculations of loan interest, we proceed from the 
fact that, before the crisis, the peasants paid an average of 
from 24 to 37.5 per cent on loans, and compound interest was 
paid on about a fifth of the total debt. We therefore get an 
average 20 per cent, obviously understated, interest rate. 

Thus, although these calculations are based on official ini- 
tial data, without a number of additional types of charge on 
the peasantry being taken into account, the results leave no 
doubt that, during the crisis, the Indian countryside was plun- 
dered to an unprecedented extent, by far exceeding the plunder 
carried out in India by the East India Company during the 
period of the primitive accumulation of capital. Hence it is 
understandable that there was famine and mass deaths in the 
Indian countryside, the peasants were extensively evicted from 
the land and the villages were filled with police and troops. 

At the same time, the data indicate the growing parasitism 
of the local dominating classes and imperialism during the cri- 
sis, the result being that they jointly removed from the peasant 
about 60-75 per cent of the value of his output without any 
equivalent. Since the physical volume of agricultural produce 
remained comparatively stable, while prices fell by an average 
of 50 per cent, for each unit of feudal-imperialist payments 
the peasant had to hand over twice as much of his output, 
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i.e., twice as much of his unpaid labour. This is evidenced, too, 
by the press, which stated that the ryots were handing over 
three times more jute to cover their debts than when the loans 
were advanced a few years previously. 

In spite of the fact that the money accumulations of the 
feudal-imperialist masters of the Indian countryside fell some- 
what during the crisis, nevertheless, the correlation between 
the surplus and necessary labour changed substantially in fa- 
vour of the dominating classes. Thus, before the crisis, the usu- 
al splitting of the harvest under Indian conditions (i.e., of the 
gross product) between the peasant and the landlord took 
place on a half-and-half basis and the rate of feudal-imperial- 
ist exploitation of the peasant was not, as a rule, less than 
100 per cent. Now, however, given the 50 per cent fall in prices, 
the landlord and the colonialist attempted to remove for 
themselves a share of the gross product that would ensure them 
their previous or almost their previous money incomes. This 
was the essence of the policy of transferring the consequences 
of the crisis on to the peasant masses in India and of the ad- 
vance of British capital. This was only possible given a doubl- 
ing of the exploiters’ share taken from the gross product of the 
peasant by doubling the rate of exploitation. 

This was not easy to achieve. The toiling peasant resisted 
with all his might. The struggle over the ratio of the surplus 
and necessary product — and, consequently, the struggle for 
land — was the economic pivot of the class struggle developing 
in the Indian countryside. 

Instead of cutting prices to meet the drop in effective de- 
mand, the capitalist monopolies cut production, in an attempt 
to maintain monopoly high prices. The colonial direct pro- 
ducer, being the victim of the catastrophic fall in prices and the 
object of feudal-imperialist robbery, was unable to cut his 
production to counter the rapid fall in prices on agricultural 
goods. The reasons were as follows: 

- — Colonial agriculture consisted of fragmented small parcels 
of land, where it was impossible to organise a general cut in 
production. 

— Constant costs (rent, taxes, interest) were not directly 
dependent on the area cultivated and accounted for 60-70 
per cent of the value of the output. 
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— Against the background of a constantly growing agricultural 
overpopulation, virtual bondage of the peasants to the 
land, rising unemployment in the towns, weak proletarianisa- 
tion, and strong pauperisation among the peasantry, the la- 
bour power of the direct producer and the members of his fam- 
ily could only be used, and even then not to the full, on his own 
small holding. 

— The collapse of the monoculture production of industrial 
crops that no longer found a world market, which was accom- 
panied by a serious underproduction of foodstuffs, engender- 
ed a tendency towards a change in agriculture and a tran- 
sition to cultivation mainly of low-quality food crops. 

This trend in the colonial-agrarian crisis countered the im- 
pact of that towards a cut in production, as is shown by the 
changes in the sown area under the chief food and industrial 
crops (Table 36). 


Table 36 


Changes in the Sown Area Under the Chief Food 
and Industrial Crops, 
million acres 


Province 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1932/33 
as % of 
1928/29 

Madras 

11.0 


Rice 

11.7 

11.6 

11.5 

104.5 

Bombay 

3.3 

— 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

97.0 

Bengal 

21.4 

20.2 

20.6 

22.1 

21.7 

101.4 

United Provinces 

7.1 

— 

6.8 

6.7 

6.1 

85.9 

Punjab 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.5 

12.6 

100.8 

Bihar and Orissa 

14.3 

— 

13.9 

14.1 

13.0 

90.9 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

6.1 



6.8 

7.0 

7.0 

114.8 

Assam 

4.4 

— 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

102.3 

Total, together 







with other regions 

82.1 

80.0 

82.7 

84.0 

82.0 

99.9 
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Wheat 


Madras 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bombay 

3.1 

— 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

96.8 

Bengal 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

United Provinces 

7.2 

— 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

108.7 

Punjab 

11.2 

11.3 

10.6 

10.9 

9.7 

86.6 

Burma 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 

1.2 

— 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

100,0 

Central Provinces 







and Berar 

3.3 

— 

3.1 

3.6 

3.5 

106.1 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total, together 
with other regions 

32.0 

31.6 

32.0 

33.8 

32.6 

101.9 


Cotton 


Madras 

2.3 

— 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

82.6 

Bombay 

7.3 

— 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

83.6 

Bengal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United Provinces 

2.8 

— 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

78.6 

Punjab 

0.4 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

75.0 

Burma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and Berar 

4.9 

— 

4.8 

4.6 

4.1 

85.7 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total, together 
with other regions 

25.8 

25.9 

23.8 

23.5 

22.3 

86.4 




Jute 




Madras 











Bombay 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bengal 

2.7 

2.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

93.3 

United Provinces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Punjab 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 


17 * 
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Province 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1932/33 
as % of 
1928/29 

Central Provinces 







and Berar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Total, together 







with other regions 

3.1 

3.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9^ 

61.3 


Groundnuts 


Madras 

3.5 

— 

3.6 

2.7 

3.4 

97.1 

Bombay 

1.3 

— 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

123.1* 

Bengal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United Provinces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Punjab 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Central Provinces 







and Berar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total, together 
with other regions 

6.0 

5.7 

6.6 

5.6 

6.9 

115.0 


* The growth in the sown area under groundnuts was a result of 
the formation of the Unilever international monopoly association on 
the basis of a merger between British and Dutch vegetable-oil trusts, 
which bought up the raw material at monopoly prices and organised 
a speculative rise in prices in 1932/33. 










Chapter Eight 

The Levying of Colonial Tribute During the World 
Economic Crisis of 1929-1933 


The development of the world economic crisis in India, 
as a British colony, and the influence of the crisis in India’s 
economy were revealed in the boldest relief in the state of In- 
dian finances, in the budget of the Anglo-Indian government, 
and especially in its monetary policy as a means for robbing the 
peasantry. British imperialism enjoyed an absolute monopoly 
in the sphere of money circulation and credit, disposed of the 
colonial budget and possessed all the levers for levying colonial 
tribute. It was compelled to make a number of complex ma- 
noeuvres in order to ensure the uninterrupted pumping out 
of colonial tribute under the difficult economic conditions ob- 
taining in the country and the changed balance of forces be- 
tween the various imperialist powers on both the world and 
the Indian home market. The political situation in India also 
reflected on the Anglo-Indian government’s policy in the sphere 
of finance, and demanded a modification of the forms for 
levying colonial tribute on the peasants. A number of major 
monetary measures introduced by the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment were implemented in an extremely confused and veiled 
form. 

Monetary Policy Under the Gold Standard 

The chief monetaiy unit, means of circulation and payment 
within India was the silver rupee, the value of which was de- 
termined by the gold value of silver or, the same thing, the 
price of silver calculated in terms of gold. 

The economic crisis, which also told in the tremendous drop 
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in the price of silver, had a number of new consequences for 
the colonial currency. 

The worldwide production of silver stood at 174 million 
ounces in 1920, 262 million in 1929, 244 million in 1930 and 
200 million in 1931, 75 per cent of the total being a by-pro- 
duct of the mining of zinc, tin and copper. A rise in the ex- 
traction of these metals led to an increase in the production of 
silver, and vice versa. An overproduction of silver, as of any 
other commodity, should result in a considerable drop in its 
value. The sharp drop in the value of silver on the world mar- 
ket is confirmed by the following data: 


Year 

Cents per 
ounce 

Pence per 
ounce 

1913 

61 

27 

1926 

62 

31 

1928 

58 

26 

1930 

38 

14 

1931 

28.6 

14 

January 1932 

29 

19 

February 1932 

30 

19 


According to calculations by Indian bourgeois economists, 
the Indian peasantry owned about 4,230 million ounces of 
silver. This figure serves as a point of reference showing that the 
drop in the value of silver on the world market reflected ca- 
tastrophically on both the more prosperous strata of the peas- 
antry and especially on the poorest and middle strata, with 
their silver mostly in the form of women’s jewelry. 

The sharp drop in the value of silver on the world market 
naturally made the Anglo-Indian government concerned over 
the fate of the Indian silver rupee, especially since the drop in 
budget revenues, the regular budget deficits over a number of 
years running, the huge outlays on putting down the revolu- 
tionary movement, the mass non-payment of taxes, the fall 
in the freight and commodity turnover in the country, the 
sharp contraction of foreign trade and revenues from it and, 
finally, the cut in production itself led to an oversaturation of 
the money market with devalued rupees and, inevitably, to in- 
flation. 
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The Anglo-Indian government was striving during this pe- 
riod to utilise all means at its disposal to, at least temporarily, 
avoid inflation. Above all, it reduced the money supply in the 
country, with a certain degree of temporary success. The scale 
of the cut in money circulation in India is indicated by the 
following data: 


Year 

Million rupees 


1926/27 

2,877 


1927/28 

410 


1928/29 

190 


1929/30 . 

3,241 


1930/31 

2,629 


Government accounts of the state of money circulation un- 

derestimated the scale of the 

cut in the country’s 

money sup- 

ply, but could not conceal this process, reflecting 

the govern- 

ment policy of attempting to 
banknotes in circulation was: 

avoid inflation. The 

quantity of 

Month, year 

Thousand rupees 


March 1930 

1,722,300 


June 1930 

1,637,272 


September 1930 

1,714,682 


December 1930 

1,613,403 


March 1931 

1,583,070 


June 1931 

1,533,083 


September 1931 

1,484,031 


August 1932 

1,755,821 



At the same time, the government was exporting silver to 
China. The Indian press criticised the government in connec- 
tion with the large sales of silver, for purchasing silver cheaply 
from the peasants through the merchant-moneylender network 
and selling it at a high price in China (through the Hong 
Kong-Shanghai Banking Corporation) and thereby reaping 
substantial profits. The sale by India of demonetised silver consti- 
tuted: 
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Year 

Million 

ounces 

1927 

9.2 

1928 

22.5 

1929 

35.0 

1930 

29.5 

1931 

35.0 


Out of the 277.1 million ounces of silver, demonetised 
throughout the world, India’s share was the greatest. 

In July 1930, the government issued an internal loan of 300 
million rupees at 6 per cent per annum. This was one way of 
reducing the money supply in circulation. Another, consider- 
ably more serious means was the sale of short-term Treasury 
Bills. A special tax also played its part in pumping money out 
of the population. Here we must include increased import and 
export duties, excise on a number of consumer goods (salt, 
paraffin, and others), and particularly special sorts of indirect 
taxes, which ultimately became an additional burden on the 
mass taxpayer — the peasant. It is not by chance that indirect 
taxes in particular grew sharply during this period. The govern- 
ment could not resort to additional direct taxation as suc- 
cessfully as it had done previously. The political situation in 
the country, obviously, exerted a decisive impact on the forms 
and methods of government policy implementation. The veil 
of indirect taxation was required. Moreover, since it reflected 
in a rise in import duties, individual groups of the Indian in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie, especially textile manufacturers, had a 
vested interest in this. 

One lever used to influence money circulation in the country 
was the maintenance of a high bank rate. Throughout the pe- 
riod of deflationary policy, it stood at seven per cent. This 
aspect of government policy came under particular attack from 
the national bourgeoisie, for it led primarily to a credit squeeze 
for local industry, reflecting imperialism’s anti-industriali- 
sation policy. The national bourgeoisie, especially those con- 
nected with the textile industry, were quite vigorous in their 
attacks on this credit squeeze policy. 

The mobilisation of silver through taxes, both indirect and 
direct, the wringing of the last silver or paper rupee out of the 
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direct producer, the internal loan, the sale of short-term bills 
in exchange for rupees, and the high bank rate were all in- 
troduced in an attempt to avoid inflation. This is a brief de- 
scription of the government policy in relation to the Indian ru- 
pee on the money market within the country. It should also 
be mentioned that this policy, which obviously led to the ruin 
and impoverishment of the peasant masses and to a contrac- 
tion of the home market more than ever before, allowed the 
Anglo-Indian government, on the one hand, to mobilise to some 
extent the silver money circulation in the country and, on 
the other, to concentrate a substantial quantity of silver in its 
own hands. Government stocks of silver stood at: 


Month, year 

March 1930 
June 1930 
September 1930 
December 1930 
December 1931 
June 1932 
September 1932 


Thousand rupees 

28,510 

34,799 

58,311 

53,930 

64,626 

80,175 

107,777 


In this way, within India the government was pursuing a 
deflationary policy. From the formal-logical point of view, this 
sort of policy should have led, if not to a rise in prices, at least, 
to a brake on their fall. Yet, nothing of the kind happened, 
primarily because the government was also pursuing a policy 
of devaluing export colonial raw materials within India on the 
basis of an artificially high rupee exchange rate in relation to 
the pound sterling. Before the gold standard was abolished, 
this was achieved as follows. Under the 1927 law, which re- 
flected nothing but the arbitrary power of the colonial monopo- 
lists, possessing the decisive levers in the economy and poli- 
tics of the country they were robbing, one rupee was exchanged 
for 18 pence and vice versa. 

At the Indian producer’s expense, the British importer re- 
ceived 12.5 per cent additional exchange premium as a result 
of the artificially high rupee exchange rate, 
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In addition, the monetary policy pursued by British imper- 
alism in India reduced to the extreme the competitiveness 
of Indian raw materials on the world market, blocked its pene- 
tration into the foreign market, raised the competitiveness of 
raw materials and foodstuffs from the British dominions (Ca- 
nada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa), kept turning 
India into the object of furious dumping of agricultural out- 
put produced on the basis of the capitalist mode of production. 
The overproduction of colonial raw materials in India was 
backed up by a constant, unchanging monetary policy that led 
to an even greater saturation of the home raw material mar- 
ket, to a blockade of foreign markets and, consequently, to a 
further drop in the value of raw materials within the country. 
In this lay the possibility for British imperialism of reaping 
abundant colonial superprofits. 

In India’s export trade, Britain occupied a far from monop- 
olistic position. Its share was roughly a fifth of India’s total 
exports; neither was Britain’s share in the exports of India’s 
chief raw materials and foodstuffs anywhere near monopo- 
listic (Table 37). This monetary policy was pursued precisely 
in order to obtain 20 per cent of the raw materials exported 
by India cheaply, and receive additional profits from the import 
of its own goods. 


Table 37 


Britain’s Share in Indian Exports 

% 


Year 

Tea 

Raw jute 

Jute 

goods 

Cotton 

Oil-bear- 
ing * 
crops 

Cereals 

Pelts and 
hides 


85 

25 

6 

6.6 

IB 

2 

26 

mi 

84 

17 

5 1 

6.5 

i 

U 

9 

52 


It was one of the firmest guarantees of colonial superprofits. 
There was no need to monopolise the sphere of direct raw ma- 
terial exports from India, but in order to levy colonial tribute 
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and adjust all foreign trade to the pumping of valuables out 
of the colonies, out of the countryside there, it was essential 
to monopolise the sphere of money circulation and monetary 
policy. British finance capital in India was represented by a 
network of banks, purchase and marketing firms, all sorts of 
agencies for the purchase of raw materials — a network that 
was extremely ramified and monopolistic. Within India, the en- 
tire or almost the entire market for raw materials was control- 
led by British finance capital, which naturally had no desire 
to allow its competitors from Japan, North America, and Ger- 
many to acquire these raw materials cheaply. This meant 
however, that, by pursuing a methodical and consistent policy 
of devaluing Indian raw materials within India itself, British 
finance capital had a monopoly in reaping the economic re- 
sults of this policy, sharing it with no one but the merchant, 
moneylender and comprador strata of the local bourgeoisie. 
In this, its raw material monopoly was accomplished through 
its finance and currency monopoly. In this, the direct producer, 
above all the peasant, was subject to a methodical and con- 
sistent policy of robbery in the form of colonial tribute. Conse- 
quently, the monetary monopoly acted as an instrument and 
mechanism for accomplishing the raw material monopoly, 
though ithe positions of British imperialism itself in India’s ac- 
tual raw material exports were far from outstanding and were 
losing ground by the year. 

The monetary monopoly, as the medium through which the 
raw material monopoly was accomplished, was one of the pivots 
of British imperialism’s colonial rule in India. Here, too, lay 
the kernel of the dissent between Britain and its imperialist 
rivals, on the one hand, and between it and the national bour- 
geoisie, striving to reap these huge profits themselves, on the 
other. The criticism levelled by the national bourgeoisie at the 
monetary monopoly of British imperialism in India was “popu- 
lar” in character and was grounded primarily from the angle 
that the British monetary policy would act as a brake on the 
expansion of the home market and the development of indus- 
try. There can be no doubt that this sort of monetary policy 
had the most destructive effect on the state of the home mar- 
ket, on the peasantry’s effective demand and the possibility of 
industrial development. It was a monetary-credit expression of 
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imperialism’s anti-industrialisation policy in relation to India's 
productive forces. It was a means for keeping India in 
the position of an agrarian-raw material appendage of 
Britain. 

The prices of Indian raw materials on the home market were 
usually below the world prices for raw materials produced 
in capitalist countries. This did not, however, reflect high pro- 
ductivity and the presence of a highly developed agriculture 
in India. On the contrary, it was an indication of poverty, of 
very great exploitation, reducing the direct producer’s share 
in the price of his output to less than a semi-starvation level 
of existence and allowing, on this basis, the commodities pro- 
duced under semi-feudal conditions of production an oppor- 
tunity to compete at times with ones produced under capitalist 
conditions. It could do so, however, only at the cost of system- 
atic famine and the extinction and ruin of the direct producer, 
and the degradation of agriculture. 

The question is, why British imperialism needed to raise the 
prices of Indian raw materials on the world market by employ- 
ing its monetary monopoly. First, in order to reduce their com- 
petitiveness against the agricultural produce of the British 
dominions. Second, in order to devalue them even more on the 
home market. Third, in order to sell the raw materials, purchas- 
ed cheaply on the Indian market for its own industry, at higher 
prices (though still below world ones), the potential purchasers 
of the Indian raw materials being its imperialist rivals. It should 
be mentioned that the crisis years were marked by Japan, then 
an importer of Indian cotton and a number of other Indian 
agricultural goods, beginning to acquire, though not without 
a fierce struggle with the British monopoly, its own purchas- 
ing trade network in India; even so, it did not enjoy the same 
advantages as British imperialism. This prompts the following 
conclusion: the monetary monopoly of British imperialism in 
India was geared to fixing monopoly low prices for colonial 
raw materials for itself and monopoly high ones for the same 
raw materials for the other imperialist countries competing 
with Britain. 

Did Indian national capital reap any substantial benefits 
from the policy of a sharp devaluation of raw materials on the 
home market? No! There is a simple explanation for this. Rail, 
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sea and river transport and all means of communications were 
a British monopoly, and the tariff policy pursued was such that 
the national bourgeoisie was largely deprived of the benefits 
deriving from the cheap raw materials on the home market, and 
paradoxes were engendered. For example, it was more econom- 
ical to bring coal to Bombay from South Africa than from the 
mines of Bihar and Orissa, cotton from the USA than from 
the Central Provinces, jute goods from Scodand than from 
Calcutta, oil and petrol from the USSR and the USA than 
from Burma, and wheat from Australia and Canada than 
from the Punjab. 

The rates charged for rail, sea and river freight, and the 
aggregate of small, but extremely important colonial methods 
brought the prices of Indian raw materials up to world levels 
and often even higher for local national capital, forcing it to 
purchase raw materials even from the British dominions. Only 
in the light of this policy can we understand the geographical 
scattering of national Indian industry, its direct transition to 
sources of raw materials and the market, this being a process 
that had begun long since and now gained greatly in intensity 
as a result of imperialism’s monetary policy during the period 
of the crisis. 

The contradiction between imperialism and the national 
bourgeoisie on this issue was extremely fierce and protracted. 
At the same time, this position taken by British imperialism 
in the sphere of Indian finances reserved it the room for ma- 
noeuvre in relation to the local bourgeoisie, made it more 
flexible, allowed it to supposedly “favour” India with certain 
negligible concessions in rail and sea freight tariffs, and the 
like, concessions for the sake of which the Indian bourgeoisie re- 
peatedly compromised with the colonialists. 

The comparatively extended deflationary policy prepared the 
ground for the inflationary policy that the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment adopted after the abolition of the gold standard. 
These preparations were reflected in the following: 

I. In addition to reducing the paper money supply, the govern- 
ment slowly, little by little and extremely cautiously removed 
the stocks of gold coins and ingots from the country. Here 
are some data on India’s gold reserves: 
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Month , year 

March 1930 
June 1930 
September 1930 
December 1930 
March 1931 
June 1931 
September 1931 
December 1931 


Thousand rupees 

322,735 

322,762 

322,764 

317,415 

237,590 

202,270 

71,928 

45,645 


At first gradually and then sharply, the government sent 
India’s gold reserves to Britain, this process gaining momen- 
tum as Britain’s currency slipped. This was a measure geared 
to delaying the financial collapse of the pound sterling at the 
colony’s expense. What is more, the bourgeois-nationalist press 
in India ignored this outflow of gold from the country’s treas- 
ury throughout 1931. 

2. India’s gold reserves were gradually replaced by grow- 
ing reserves of silver. The metal reserves and metal security 
increased through the stocks of silver and the quantity of silv- 
er coins. The percentage of the metal reserves in circulation 
was as follows: 


Month, year 

% 

March 1930 

80.81 

June 1930 

88.36 

September 1930 

85.83 

December 1930 

94.04 

March 1931 

93.36 

June 1931 

97.06 

September 1931 

93.91 

August 1932 

71.84 


Thus, the gold was removed and sent to Britain, to be re- 
placed by devalued silver stolen from the peasantry. This was 
the basis of the increase in the metal security for circulation. 
Such a policy contained all the signs of the inflationary policy 
the government desired. Why, then, did the Anglo-Indian 
government not set out on inflation from the beginning of the 
crisis and the drop in the value of silver? The temporary de- 
lay in the introduction of the inflationary policy was engender- 
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ed by the need: a) to Concentrate the mass of silver in the gov- 
ernment’s hands in order to replace the gold reserves with it; 
b) to reduce the paper and money supply in the country, for, 
since no deal had yet been made with the national reformist 
bourgeoisie (1930 and the first half of 1931), a depreciation 
'of it would have been fraught with very unpleasant conse- 
quences; c) to conclude a number of sterling loans on the Lon- 
don market, for which purpose both time and proof of the 
“stability” of Indian finances were required. 

The decisive factors delaying the introduction of the inflation- 
ary policy lay, of course, chiefly in the sphere of the class 
struggle. It should be recalled that almost throughout 1930 
and the first six months of 1931, there were fierce class con- 
flicts that, in a number of places, grew into armed rebellions. 
In this political situation, it was impossible to introduce a pol- 
icy of sharp inflation and, moreover, a number of preliminary 
conditions for the implementation of such a policy had not yet 
been prepared. The economic horizon of the open transition to 
the lines of inflation was the abolition of the gold standard in 
Britain. 

The period of deflation had, at the same time, certain spe- 
cific features related to the transfer of colonial tribute. It saw 
a whole series of sterling loans, concluded by the Anglo-In- 
dian government on the London money market, loans that 
consisted essentially in the advance of capital to put down the 
revolutionary movement and ensure the uninterrupted pump- 
ing out of colonial tribute. These loans were supposed to be 
paid back shortly, at the expense of the Indian people, over 
and above the “normal” colonial tribute usually levied on 
them. Here are some relevant data: 


When advanced 

Size of 
loan 

£ million 

Interest 

rate 

Repayment 

period, 

years 

February 1930 

6 

6 

1932—33 

May 1930 

7 

6 

1933—35 

October 1930 

12 

6 

1935—37 

February 1931 

18 

5.5 

1936—38 

May 1931 

10 

6 

1933—34 

April 1932 

10 

5 

1942—47 
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ute, which reached £35-40 million 1 a year, had fallen in pro- 
portion to the drop in the active side of the balance of import- 
export trade, the usual transfer mechanism would not have 
been disrupted and the active balance of export-import trade 
in commodities would have been sufficient to cover the colonial 
tribute. But the fact is that the size of this colonial tribute not 
only did not drop proportionally, it actually rose, for a sub- 
stantial sum of payments resulting from the policy of transfer- 
ring the consequences of the crisis from Britain to India, es- 
pecially the Indian countryside, was added to the usual co- 
lonial tribute levied on India and the Indian peasantry. Thus, 
we have two diametrically opposed processes: on the one hand, 
a sharp drop in the active balance of the export-import trade 
in commodities and, on the other, an increase in the colonial 
tribute. 

Even so, the transfer of colonial tribute had to take place, 
and it did take place. The material basis for this was provided 
by the export of gold as such, rather than the usual export of 
commodities.; -Data on the balance of export-import operations 
in gold reveal precisely this. In 1929/30 India imported 142.2 
million rupees’ worth of gold and in 1930/31 — 127.5 million 
rupees’ worth, while in 1931/32 India was already exporting 
579.7 million rupees’ worth of gold. From April 1 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1932, the export of gold from India reached 239.4 mil- 
lion rupees. Consequendy, India’s total gold exports exceeded 
800 million rupees or £60 million. 

Official government data showed, just as the officials of the 
Anglo-Indian government asserted, that India’s visible balance 
of trade had gone further into the black: it rose from 527.8 
million rupees in 1929/30 to 905 million rupees in 1931/32. 
This visible balance included, however, over 550 million ru- 1 
pees’ worth of exports in the form of gold, not commodities. 
For the export of commodities, India received valuables or 
commodities that fully maintained the non-equivalence of ex- 
change. In exchange for the gold sent to Britain, it now re- 
ceived sterling valuables. Minister of Finances Schuster said 
at the time that the government held strong positions in rela- 
tion to the gold balance. 

Pursuing this policy, in exchange for the unprecedented gold 
exports, the Anglo-Indian government concentrated in circula- 
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tion an unprecedented quantity of sterling valuables. In 1930, 
the Indian Treasury had at its disposal 338,496 thousand ru- 
pees’ worth of sterling valuables and in 1931 — 103,847 thou- 
sand, but the figure for 1932 was 579,932 thousand rupees. 

The abolition of the gold standard in September 1931 and 
the start of the extensive export of gold from India meant that 
Indian money circulation began to be filled with falling foreign 
valuables instead of real gold. Gold flowed in enormous quan- 
tities from the colony to the metropolis and the plunder of the 
colony intensified. 


Monetary Policy After the Abolition 
of the Gold Standard 

After the abolition of the gold standard of the pound sterling 
and the drop in the latter’s value by 30-35 per cent, all the 
key problems of British imperialism’s currency policy in In- 
dia naturally appeared in a new light and new measures were 
required. To illustrate all the complexity of these problems, 
it is enough to point to just one of them, that of the British 
(Capital invested in India. The Anglo-Indian government sought 
and found a solution to some of them. 

The chief problem facing the Anglo-Indian government was 
to maintain the previous correlation or parity between the In- 
dian rupee and the British pound, which had now lost its gold 
basis. The solution to this problem was, of course, predeter- 
mined in Britain’s favour. At the time when the members of the 
British House of Commons were voting for the gold standard 
to be abolished, the Secretary of State for Indian Affairs sent a 
telegram to the Viceroy in India concerning the need to tie 
the rupee to the pound. As soon as the gold standard was abol- 
ished, the Anglo-Indian government passed special legislation 
confirming the unchanged correlation between 1 the rupee 
and the pound. The rupee, which had previously been in- 
directly tied to gold, was separated from it completely, while 
remaining tied to the falling pound. The tying of the rupee 
to the pound meant that neither the pound nor the rupee could 
rise or fall in relation to gold without affecting the other. The 
sterling value of the rupee remained unchanged, and the mo- 
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tivation behind the trade between Britain and India was not 
shaken. 

British imperialism’s monetary policy in India, which piv- 
oted on maintaining an artificially high rupee exchange rate in 
relation to gold and led to Indian raw materials being ousted 
from the world market and being devalued within the country 
as a means for carrying out financial and accounting opera- 
tions in India’s foreign trade links with the rest of the world 
and as a mechanism for accomplishing the raw material mo- 
nopoly for the purpose of ensuring colonial superprofits, re- 
mained “unshaken”, thanks to this measure taken by the Anglo- 
Indian government. 

This manoeuvre by British imperialism entailed a further 
drop in the competitiveness of Indian raw materials on the 
world market. It thus created even more favourable market 
conditions for the raw materials and foodstuffs produced in 
the British dominions and opened India’s doors to dumping. 
Now, the British importers received an additional import bo- 
nus, over and above their “normal” rate of 12.5 per cent, and 
this largely paralysed the effect of import duties raised on a 
number of goods entering India. 

At the same time, this manoeuvre (this probably being its 
chief essence) protected British capital invested in India against 
devaluation corresponding to the devaluation of the pound, 
for the parity between the rupee and the pound remained the 
same, though their real values had fallen. The value of the 
pound sterling had fallen by 30-35 per cent, while that of the 
rupee had fallen by exactly the same amount. The exchange 
rate between the rupee and the pound did not, however, al- 
ter or even became somewhat higher, and colonial tribute was 
paid' not according to value but the exchange rate. This meant 
that India, as an exporter, would receive even less for its ex- 
ports as a result of the maintenance of the old, artificially 
high exchange rate, while Britain, as the importer, would, as 
a result of the same policy, receive even more for its imports. 
The losses of the former were the gains of the latter. The rob- 
bery of the colony, the simplicity of which was concealed by 
intricate accounting operations, continued with ever greater 
intensity. 

On April 5, 1932, the real gold content of the rupee was 
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13.9 pence, while its sterling exchange rate was almost 18.5 
pence, i.e., 4.6 pence or 30-35 per cent higher than its gold 
content. The greater the difference between the real value of 
the rupee and its outward sterling exchange rate, the more 
the colonial peasantry lost on their exports of raw materials, 
the more they paid as a bonus to the imperialist importer. 
Such a situation, when the real value of the silver rupee in 
terms of gold fell together with the value of the pound or 
even lower, while the rupee exchange rate not only did not 
fall, but actually- rose above the artificially high, enforced 
exchange rate, seemed incomprehensible and paradoxical at 
first glance. Superficial observers of these specific economic 
processes, which hit the colonial peasantry hardest, explained the 
scissors between the actual and constantly falling gold content 
of the rupee and its rising outward exchange rate as inevita- 
ble, or they even suspected economists, when they announced 
a certain rise in the rupee exchange rate alongside the drop in 
its real value, of taking the same position as Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for Indian Affairs; straight after the aboli- 
tion of the gold standard, he announcd an economic revival in 
India and the beginning of the country’s escape from the crisis. 

Briefly, this bold and risky manoeuvre on the part of Brit- 
ish imperialism in India can be assessed only as a means for 
speeding up, in a camouflaged form, hidden from the eyes of 
the people, the transfer of the consequences of the crisis from 
Britain and the dominions on to the shoulders of the Indian 
peasants and workers. This was the class sense of British imperi- 
alism’s policy. It acted primarily as a means for ensuring the 
continued pumping of colonial tribute out of the country, whose 
economy had been shaken to its foundations by the econom- 
ic crisis developing on the basis of the old crisis of the en- 
tire colonial economy. 

Let us throw some light on certain aspects of this problem. 
An article by one Indian economist states that, if the exchange 
rate between the rupee and the pound rose or fell (the latter 
would happen if the rupee were not tied to the pound), in the 
first case Lancashire and, in the second, Bombay would gain 
unilateral advantages over the other on the Indian market. 
Thus, British imperialism supposedly proved to be so “merci- 
ful” and “disinterested” that, by maintaining the former par- 
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ity between the two currencies, it prevented' harm coming 
to either Britain or India- — such was the conclusion drawn 
by this article. But this is only the way things seemed on the 
surface. The very maintenance of the former rupee-pound par- 
ity, when the currency of one of the countries involved was 
bankrupted, still gave British imperialism, rather than the co- 
lonial peasant, the advantage. 

The position of the Indian national bourgeoisie on this is- 
sue was simple enough. They wanted the abolition of the gold 
standard to entail the abolition of any enforced link between 
the rupee and the pound, the abolition at least of their former 
parity. The Executive Committee of the National Congress 
.announced in its communique that the government was tying 
the rupee to the pound instead of leaving it alone and allow- 
ing it to find its own level in relation to gold. 

Thus, the national bourgeoisie demanded a break away 
from the pound and the abolition of the existing rupee ex- 
change rate. The economic motives behind these demands were 
obviQus, and we have already outlined them in the section on 
the monetary policy before the abolition of the gold standard. 
The national bourgeoisie stood for the spontaneous market 
adjustment of the value of the falling silver rupee to that of 
gold, since this would make real value of the rupee correspond 
to its outward pound exchange rate. This would close the 
channel by which British importers received an import cur- 
rency bonus and would make Indian industrial goods more 
.competitive with British goods on the Indian market and, by 
reducing the artificially inflated prices of Indian raw mate- 
rials on the world market and thereby somewhat increasing 
their competitiveness, would allow the national bourgeoisie 
to increase their profits. The Indian peasant would gain noth- 
ing from this, of course. 

-One more point deserves attention. Japan is known to have 
occupied a substantial place on the Indian market, especially 
that; for the export of cotton and import of cotton goods. Bri- 
tain’s inflationary policy after the abolition of the gold stand- 
ard. of the pound sterling had to have an unfavourable effect 
on the trade between Japan and India, by raising the competi- 
tiveness , of .the .country that had started pursuing the infla- 
tionary policy,- i.e., Britain. This worried Japan. It also worried 



the Bombay capitalists, in case Lancashire returned even par- 
tially to the coarse fabrics market. The abolition of the gold 
standard of the yen and the imposition fo an embargo on the ex- 
port of gold from Japan restored, however, the former balance of 
power between these two competitors on the Indian market. 

The advantages of both Bombay and Lancashire over Japan 
were destroyed when the latter rejected the gold standard, the 
yen exchange rate fell and more or less reached the levdl ; of 
the pound sterling. The Bombay capitalists were quite pleased 
about the abolition of the gold standard of the yen, since 
this measure counteracted the attempts made by Lancashire 
to regain at least some of its positions. Soon, however, and 
precisely when Japanese competition — the dumping of cotton 
fabrics and artificial silk fabrics— was backed up by the falling 
yen exchange rate, the Bombay capitalists demanded raised 
import duties against Japan. “ 

The Anglo-Indian government’s monetary policy after the' 
abolition of the gold standard was also marked by the begin- 
ning of open inflation on India’s money market. Under the con- 
ditions of falling production, the crisis on the home market, 
the sharp drop in freight and commodity turnover/ and budgets 
deficits unprecedented in Indian history, between Septem- 
ber 30 and December 31, 1931, the Anglo-Indian government 
increased the amount of money in circulation in the ' country' 
from 1,484,840 thousand rupees to 1 ,793,031 thousand. The In- 
dian Treasury’s gold reserves were cut over this time from' 
71,928 thousand to 45,645 thousand rupees. The metal reserve: 
of money circulation fell from 93.91 per cent to 72.14’ per 
cent, and on March 31, 1932 stood at only 66.78 per cent, i.e., 
its lowest level. Inflation set in. The British imperialists Jjaid 1 
for the raw materials and gold they exported from the country' 
with paper money and falling sterling valuables. This was the- 
background against which the export of gold from India began: 

The export of gold allowed the Anglo-Indian government, 
first, to restore the active balance of trade, second, to p'ay off 
the sterling loan and, third, to expand the country’s moiiey’ 
circulation. These were the three arguments used by the govern- 
ment to substantiate the “beneficial” role of the export’ of 
gold from India. 1 . 

The Anglo-Indian government’s official and semi-offifcial 



press encouraged the inflationary policy and the export of gold, 
and tried to soothe the public on this count. It wrote that the 
export of gold had affected only a tenth of India’s gold re- 
serves, accumulated over just the previous thirty years, while 
India possessed almost as much gold as the USA, which had 
exported even more than a tenth of its reserves. The export 
of gold should not, according to the press, have caused the 
slightest concern, but rather should have been welcomed as a 
factor called on to bring the world out of its state of economic 
depression and to lead to a drop in the price of gold, which 
would push commodity prices up. 

The magazine Capital took the following stand on this is- 
sue: the amount of gold exported was a negligible part of In- 
dia’s gold reserves; long before the British authorities had con- 
centrated power in their own hands, long before the East-In- 
dia Company had been formed to trade with India, gold had 
been accumulating in considerable quantities in the country 
and people well-informed on trade matters believed that, al- 
though there were no exact statistics available, India’s gold re- 
serves stood at 660 million tolas, 1 or 20 billion rupees. A large 
part of this gold was inactive in the country. People who bought 
gold at a price of 19-21 rupees a tola one month previously, 
would now get 30 rupees for it. The magazine even asked the 
following questions: How could these people be prohibited from 
or hindered in earning legal profits on their savings? Why 
should they not use their life-savings, accumulated at a low 
price, and sell them at considerably more favourable prices? 

The same magazine claimed that, although the total value 
of the gold exported from India was 500 million rupees’ worth 
by the end of March 1932, 150 million rupees of this consist- 
ed of profit from the sale of this gold at a substantially higher 
price than that at which it was purchased on the Indian home 
market. During this period, the British press in India overflow- 
ed with articles on the size of India’s gold reserves. The most 
contradictory and, at the same time, the most fantastic figures 
were presented. All the authors were in a hurry to prove that 
India was an inexhaustible source of gold and that the value 
of that already exported was an insignificant part of its gold 
stocks, which equalled those of the USA. 

The main theme of all these articles was that the gold stocks 
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were in the hands of the Indian rural population, who brought 
their gold to the market but not in big enough quantities, and 
that they should be forced to increase the sale of their gold, 
which lay motionless in the countryside. 

Let us, however, return to the question of inflation. Prof. 
Thomas of Madras University believed that the government 
was in no condition to accomplish money transfers to London. 
When, though the export of gold began, the situation improved 
so much that it was able not only to pay off the 15-million 
sterling loan, but also satisfy the demands made by the Secre- 
tary of State for Indian Affairs for the current financial year; 
sterling valuables were paid off in India in rupees, which en- 
tailed an expansion of the money circulation by 510 million 
rupees over just four months; this expansion consisted of 430 
million in sterling valuables and 80 million government securi- 
ties (Indian), borrowed from the Imperial Bank of India. For 
the exported gold, India received sterling valuables that, in 
turn, were exchanged for rupees. Paper-money circulation in 
India expanded by precisely the amount of the gold exported. 
Consequently, paper-money inflation required sterling valua- 
bles to be purchased in exchange for the exported gold. Real 
valuables left the country, to be replaced by falling sterling valu- 
ables and paper rupees. 

Thus, the export of gold from India, which became particu- 
larly rapid after the abolition of the gold standard, was inevi- 
tably accompanied by the beginning of an inflationary policy, 
the first signs of which, as necessary preconditions, were clear- 
ly visible even during the period of deflation, before the gold 
standard was abolished. Is it, however, true that the export of 
gold was itself a profitable enough operation for those who 
bought up gold on the Indian home market and exported it to 
Britain on the world market? For an answer to this question, 
let us turn to the changes in the price of gold on the world 
market in 1931 (shillings and pence per troy ounce): 


Peak Medium Trough 


January 

March 

May 


85 — 1.25 

84 — 11.5 

84 — 11.5 


85 — 0.05 

84 — 10.94 

84 — 10.32 


84 — 11 .40 

84 — 9.25 

84 — 9.25 


19—801 
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Peak 


Medium Trough 


July 

September 

October 

November 

December 


84 - 11.5 

114 — 9.0 

108 — 6.0 

117 — 11.0 

126 — 10.0 


84 — 11.19 

91 - 2.70 

106 — 9.44 

110 - 8.95 

122 — 5.60 


84 — 10.13 

84 — 9.75 

103 — 8.0 

108 — 2.0 

118 — 9.0 


The price of an ounce of gold jumped up sharply over the 
last four months of 1931, i.e., the period when Britain was fol- 
lowed by over thirty countries in abolishing the gold standard. 
The demand for gold on the world market rose extraordinar- 
ily. Its export was prohibited from all countries that had abolish- 
ed the gold standard, and only India, whose falling cur- 
rency was deprived of any real gold back-up (the Indian cur- 
rency was supported only by silver and falling sterling valua- 
bles), exported huge quantities of gold to Britain. 

The export of gold was carried out mainly by the banking 
system of British finance capital in India and the Anglo-Indian 
government itself, through the Imperial Bank of India. While, 
therefore, the export of gold could, like any other commodity- 
money operation, bring substantial profits, based on the difference 
in prices, the direct seller of the gold could hardly, given the fixed 
purchase price, earn anything from this operation, for the price 
at which he sold his gold was set at a level to ensure that not 
he, but the exporter of the gold, reaped the profits. If one is 
to believe the data published in the Anglo-Indian press, at a 
fixed purchase price of 21 rupees 3 annas for a tola of gold, 
the sale of a tola of gold to Britain for 29 rupees 6 annas would 
bring the exporter a profit of 8 rupees 3 annas a tola, or 38 
per cent. 

To say nothing of exported gold itself as a form of colonial 
tribute, its export from India, i.e., the process of its realisa- 
tion on the British market, brought in tremendous profits for 
the crisis period, since the export was carried out by British 
finance capital operating in India. These profits were based 
primarily on British finance capital’s monopoly position in In- 
dia, so expressed nothing but additional profits, unprecedent- 
ed under crisis conditions. The upper echelons of the Indian 
financial bourgeoisie also, naturally, got rich from the export 
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of gold. This stratum, on the one hand, being connected with 
British banking in India and, on the other, possessing its 
own quite ramified network of agents on the money market, 
concentrated in its own hands a considerable quantity of gold, 
which was exported through the British banks or, less fre- 
quently, independently. In both cases, however, it brought the 
Indian financiers substantial profits. It should not be thought 
that the fixed price of gold precluded speculation on India’s 
money market. Quite the opposite. It fostered unprecedented 
speculation and actually nourished it. 

The conclusions drawn by Ghunilal Mehta, a big capitalist, 
at a meeting of the Bombay stock exchange may be set out as 
follows: the value of gold did not rise, while that of the rupee 
fell; in relation to export-import prices, the value of gold re- 
mained the same; the purchasing power of gold, expressed in 
terms of commodities, remained unchanged; the export of 
gold raised the rupee exchange rate and, consequently, pre- 
vented a growth of commodity prices, increased the govern- 
ment’s opportunities for maintaining its policy of a high rupee 
exchange rate; gold was leaving the country and being replaced 
by paper money. 

The eminent bourgeois economist Sarkar announced at a 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that the export of 
gold from India over only four months had reached a third of 
the amount mined annually throughout the world and that the 
majority of the exported gold was going to Europe. Moreover, 
the European purchasers of gold were paying the Indian ex- 
porters with pounds, while the government of India was buy- 
ing these pounds of them for rupees, leaving the pounds in 
London and thereby paying off its £ 15-million loan. He then 
drew attention to the fact that the Indian public was demand- 
ing an immediate embargo, while the commercial organisations 
and chambers of commerce were protesting against the govern- 
ment’s encouragement of the enormous and steady outflow 
of gold from the country. This same Chamber of Commerce 
did not, however, forget, in case the government ignored its 
protests, to ask for an increase in the fixed purchase price of 
gold, so that its purchase and concentration in the hands of 
the biggest British banks in India might leave the local bour- 
geoisie some profit. 


lfl* 
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After the adoption of the resolution requiring an embargo 
on the export of gold and the purchase of gold on the open 
market with the purpose of forming gold stocks for the future 
reserve bank of India, A. R. Bhat, a Deccan merchant, not- 
ed that the gold coming on to the market as a result of the 
existing management system allowed the government to in- 
crease the country’s gold reserves to such an extent that there 
would be enough not only for organising a reserve bank, but 
also for paying off India’s foreign obligations if necessary. He 
recommended the government to begin buying up gold on the 
open market. 

As a result, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce adopted the following resolution: 

1. The Federation is observing with acute interest the pro- 
tracted and significant export of gold, which has reached 550 
million rupees and demands that the government of India put 
an immediate embargo on the export of gold from India, since 
the substantial and protracted pumping out of this precious 
metal poses a serious threat to the future reconstruction of 
Indian finances. 

2. The Federation demands that the government buy up 
gold on the open market at real market prices, set daily on 
the market, for the purpose of accumulating gold reserves which 
would allow the future Indian government to organise a re- 
serve bank with the necessary gold stocks at its disposal. 

In this way, the Indian bourgeoisie loudly condemned the 
government’s monetary policy and demanded that an embar- 
go be imposed on the export of gold, but some of them, secret- 
ly, to avoid being suspected of betraying the national interests, 
sold gold on the world market, for this operation promised in- 
credible profits. At the same time, the Indian bourgeoisie want- 
ed an abolition or at least an increase in the fixed price of 
gold, the purpose being to get rich from purchasing gold with- 
in India, on the open market, and then selling it to British 
finance capital. 

The inflationary policy that replaced the deflationary one 
and was constantly being criticised brought the bourgeoisie 
none of the things it wanted. The bank rate was just as high, 
and the credit squeeze as an expression of the anti-industrialisa- 
tion policy of imperialism in the sphere of Indian finances con- 
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tinued. The gold continued to be exported. Most of the profits 
from the export of gold did not fall into the hands of the lo- 
cal bourgeoisie inspite of their wishes. The monopoly enjoyed 
by British finance capital made itself felt with full force. 

On this point (the finance problem as a whole), the contra- 
dictions between the national bourgeoisie and imperialism gained 
in intensity. Imperialism enjoyed considerable room for ma- 
noeuvre here. It could make concessions, though not on the 
major issues of financial policy, but only on partial and second- 
ary ones. The 18-pence rupee exchange rate was a powerful 
weapon in the struggle to find a way out of the crisis at the 
expense of India and its toiling masses, so no matter what the 
Indian bourgeoisie demanded, it was not abolished, of course, 
for it was one of the decisive supports of imperialism, one that 
acquired growing significance during the crisis. The possibility 
of concessions, as a cut in the bank rate, in the tariff for in- 
dividual railway lines and routes, the issue of additional inter- 
nal loans on comparatively profitable terms for the Indian bour- 
geoisie, was not excluded. Insistence on the central points and 
concessions over the partial and secondary ones, constituted the 
financial policy pursued by British imperialism in India. 

As for the problem of setting up a reserve bank, independent 
of the government, judging from how this issue was posed dur- 
ing the four crisis years, and from the negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the Indian bourgeoisie and British imperialism, 
the establishment of a bank would have been unlikely to under- 
mine British imperialism’s financial monopoly in India, for it 
would have retained only formal independence from British fin- 
ance capital. In reality, however, a number of reins would have 
been used to keep it under control. The Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment did everything possible to drag out the negotiations on this, 
and reserved its own right to decide the issue, in order to use it 
as a trump card if a new edition of the Ghandi-Irwin “Delhi 
Pact” was required. Without a corresponding political equival- 
ent, British imperialism would not agree to the establishment of 
this bank. 

The Anglo-Indian government’s policy led to a further rise 
in retail prices, for the value of the paper rupee was already 
demonstrating a considerable fall. The scissors between wholesale 
and retail prices were widening. Consequently, the rift between 



town and country was widening, too. Exploitation of the mass 
consumer — the peasant — became even more intensive. The com- 
modity scissors between the metropolis and the colony grew 
ever wider. 

India was faced again and again, year after year, by the need 
to transfer colonial tribute. The hope of covering it through a 
possible growth of the active balance of trade was unfounded. 
This exacerbated the economic situation in the country even 
more. The 1932/33 economic year saw a passive balance of com- 
modity trade from one month to the next, this being a new 
feature for the Indian economy, testifying to a further intensi- 
fication of the economic crisis. Consequently, the export of gold 
as a particular form for extracting colonial tribute under crisis 
conditions was inevitable. Not only the peasant and the worker 
were pauperised, but also the petty urban bourgeoisie, the ar- 
tisan, small shopkeeper and junior official. The crisis deepened 
and grew. The contradictions and disproportions in the colonial 
economy were reproduced on a new basis and appeared in an 
even more acute form, painful for the toiling masses. The feudal 
merchant and moneylender exploitation of the rural masses 
gained in strength. 


* * * 

The material in this book allows us to conclude our analysis 
of India’s agrarian problem by stating the indubitable fact that 
the Indian countryside was an original symbiosis of the feudal 
survivals that prevailed there in the 1920s and 1930s and the 
leading commodity-capitalist structure of the economy, which 
were in a state of mutual penetration, under the tremendously 
powerful political, economic and — we can say without presenting 
any of the essentially obvious proofs — military monopoly of Brit- 
ish imperialism. In this last aspect, it acted primarily in the 
role of an occupying force, ensuring the plunder of the colony. 

After World War I, India’s development definitely shifted 
to general European capitalist lines. 2 Colonial-feudal capitalism 
began to dominate its agrarian economy. This was capitalism 
of a special sort, on the one hand, inherent in its overall laws in 
all countries that began to make the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism and, on the other hand, special in that it was «le- 
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veloping in a typical colonial country, whose economy, the la- 
bour of its people and the entire pattern of economic struc- 
tures, social classes and strata were to a decisive degree oppressed 
by foreign imperialist rule. The economic and social processes 
of transition to capitalism were deformed in India, and in this 
they differed greatly from the same processes on a free, inde- 
pendent and spontaneous basis in the countries of Europe and 
■in Russia. All this provides the grounds for stating that, in as 
far as we are considering India and its agrarian economy at 
that time, it really did bear all the features of colonial-feudal 
capitalism. 
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